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(2.) August Neander. Ein Beitrag zu seiner Characteristik. 
Von Dr. Orro Krasse. Hamburg. 


Dr. Jonann Aucust Neanner, the greatest eccle- 
siastical historian the Christian Church has ever possessed, was 
by birth a German Jew; and so completely Jewish was his 
appearance, that, in the streets of London, he would probably 
have been mistaken for an old clothesman. His short, spare, 
bent figure; hooked, fleshy nose; bushy eyebrows; thick, 
black hair; large mouth, high cheekbones, and round chin, 
all bore witness to his nationality ; while his long-tailed coat, 
shabby brown hat, and unfashionable jack-boots, were quite in 
keeping with his otherwise Israelitish contour. Nevertheless, 
there was in his eye a calm, subdued, and heavenly fire, that 
spoke of diviner thoughts, nobler sentiments, and a higher 
world than that with which the large majority of his kinsmen 
are absorbed. Looking more closely, a sympathetic observer 
could not but feel that here the uncomely form and dress, 


‘Like nature, half concealed 
And half revealed the soul within,’ 


for a noble Christian spirit can dwell nowhere without per- 
vading the least prepossessing exterior and rendering it trans- 
parent as crystal to kindred eyes. 
Neander was born at Gottingen, on the 17th of January, 
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1789.* His father, Emanuel Mendel, was a broker, and, by all 
accounts, a man of no very high principle. In his later years, 
he is described as a stout, clumsy, illfavoured person, with very 
bushy eyebrows, a stealthy look, and rather coarse manners. 
Though he continued true to his Judaism, he was accustomed 
to boast of his celebrated Christian son, and took great pleasure 
in showing to his acquaintances any new book that son might 
have published. Neander’s mother, whose maiden name was 
Gottschalk, was distantly related to the celebrated philosopher 
Moses Mendelssohn, and is said to have been a pious, pleasing 
woman, who sought to discharge her duties to her children with 
all faithfulness and tenderness. 

At his cirumcision Neander received the name David. He 
was the youngest of six children, there being besides himself 
two brothers and three sisters.t While David was still quite 
young, his mother left her husband and removed, with all her 
children, to Hamburg, where she had wealthy relatives; on this 
account he was accustomed to speak of that city as his proper 
home. What may have been the grounds of this separation, 
we are not informed ; probably, the unsatisfactory character of 
the father, and the prospect of securing, by the help of her 
friends, a better education for her children. 

Till his 14th year David went to a private school; but in 
October, 1803, he was sent to the Johanneum, the celebrated 
gymnasium of Hamburg. His mother took this step at the 
advice of Leonhard Wachter one of her boy’s teachers, who 
assured her that though absolutely unfit for trade, he had 
remarkable abilities for study. Dr. Gurlitt, the then head- 
master of the Johanneum, put him into the first class in 
Greek and Latin, and into the second in mathematics, 
geography, and history. Amongst his classmates was Karl 

ieveking, brother of Amalie Sieveking, who is said to have 

* For many details and suggestions we are indebted to two articles by 
Drs. Hagenbach and Kling, which appeared in the Studien u. Kritiken for 
1851, and to an article by Dr. Uhlhorn, of Hanover, ‘Die Aelteste 
‘ Kirchengeschichte in ihren neueren Darstellungen,’ in Dorner’s Jahr- 
biicher fiir deutsche Theologie for 1867. We are surprised that no detailed 
biography of Neander has been published. His papers, we believe, are 
all in the possession of Dr. Schneider, of Neuwied. 

+ The eldest brother, baptized in 1806 by the name of Andreas Karl 
Johann Mendel, became an eminent physician, and died of typhus fever 
whilst attending on the sick during the siege of Hamburg. The second 
brother, who called himself ‘Mendahl’ after baptism, became a com- 
mercial traveller, and died in a lunatic asylum. His eldest sister, 
Henriette, became Madame Scholz; the second, Johanna, or Hannchen, 
was his lifelong housekeeper and nurse; the third, Betty, died insane. 
His mother also became a Christian, and spent the later years of her life 
with him in Berlin. 
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been as a boy, youth, and man, a character of rare purity, 
strength, and nobility. Young Mendel was so industrious that 
he soon outstripped even the ablest of kis fellow-pupils in 
knowledge of the ancient classics, and was felt by all to be a 
youth, not merely of distinguished talents and attainments, 
but of unusual depth of thought, great tenderness of heart, 
purity of sentiment, and single-eyed simplicity. He seldom 
took part in the games and excursions of the other scholars, 
though urged by his mother and sisters to do so, for the sake 
both of his bodily health and general culture. Whilst he 
enjoyed the respect and love of such schoolmates as knew him 
more intimately, his shortsightedness, shyness, clumsiness, other- 
worldness, made him the butt of frequent practical jokes. For 
example, a number of boys were once found pretending to hang 
him up to a pillar, by a rope they had tied round his neck. 
A fellow-pupil tells also the following anecdote of his absence 
of mind. He was, one day, slouchingly going his usual walk 
along the Jungfernstieg—one of Hamburg’s finest streets—on 
the Alster, with his hat over his eyes, and his hands in the 
back pockets of his long overcoat, when a wandering young 
handicraftsman,—probably as dirty looking as most of them are, 
—rushed up to him, took him in his arms, and shouted out, 
‘ Holloa, friend Breslauer, how in the world did you get here ?’ 
Finding himself mistaken he, of course, let young David go; 
‘but when I came up to him, a minute or two afterwards,’ says 
the narrator, ‘he seemed totally unaware that anything par- 
‘ticular had befallen him.’ One of the elder pupils, named 
Noodt, who frequently took him in charge, says however that 
occasionally, when the jokes played on him became too out- 
rageous, he would fire up and begin to fight with antagonists 
so far his superiors in strength that his friends had to interfere 
and draw him off. 

At Easter, 1805, David quitted the Johanneum, and entered 
the ‘Academical Gymnasium,’ being then 16 years of age. 
Prior to his departure, he delivered, at an aniversary meeting of 
the friends of the Johanneum, a Latin oration on the theme 
‘ De Judaeis optima conditione in civitatem recipiendis,’ which 
was so well-written and so full of fire and force, that the head- 
master, Gurlitt, after adding notes and observations, had it 
printed as part of the usual school programme. Noodt, the 
friend mentioned above, says that all who listened to the oration 
were astonished, both at its elegant and flowing style, and at 
the energy with which it was delivered by the otherwise shy 
and clumsy youth. It secured him the friendship of two young 
men, who were then attending Gurlitt’s lectures, namely, 
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Varnhagen Van Ense and Wilhelm Neumann, through whom 
he subsequently became intimate with the well-known Chamisso.* 
The two first mentioned assisted Neander in his study of Plato 
and Sophocles; and introduced him to the works of Schlegel, 
Tieck, Fichte, and other great oracles of the day. These and 
other friends had, naturally, not a little influence on the im- 
portant step, which he shortly afterwards took, namely, that of 
his entrance into the Christian Church. 

Profoundly interesting as it would be to trace the psycho- 
logical process by which Neander passed out of the unbelief or 
misbelief of modern Judaism, to the acceptance of Christ and 
Christianity, we are not in a position to indicate much more 
than the outward instrumentalities and occupations which led to 
the result. He was actually baptized by Pastor Bossau of the 
St. Catherine’s Church, Hamburg, in the Parsonage House, on 
the 25th of February, 1806, being then just seventeen "gy of 
age. The witnesses to the rite were Johannes Gurlitt, his 
teacher, Karl August Varnhagen Van Ense and Wilhelm Neu- 
mann; from the last-mentioned he took his new surname 
Neander, New-man (Neumann), and one of his Christian names, 
Wilhelm ; from the other two the names Johann and August. 

The bent of his mind and the direction of his thoughts, for 
some time prior to his baptism, are partially indicated in an 
essay written when he was sixteen years old, and which he 
himself handed over to Pastor Bossau before the performance of 
the rite. It will be of interest to our readers if we translate 
one or two sentences from it. It is entitled, ‘An attempt 
‘ to construe dialectically the various stadia in the development 
‘ of religion.’ 


‘ Religion is an outflow of man’s yearning after the Infinite. It is 
the reflex of the Infinite in various forms, no one of which alone 
exhibits it in its totality. In the childhood of the race, when as yet 
the sense of individuality had not been awakened, religion took the 
form of unconscious identity (i.e. with God). After the forbidden 


* These three men belonged to the Romantic School of German litera- 
ture, whose leaders were Novalis and Tieck. They also formed a league, 
designated—from a ring with the motto ré rod médov doreoy, which the mem- 
bers wore,—‘ The North Star League,’ into which Neander was admitted. 
Chamisso was the author of ‘ Peter Schlemihl, or the Shadowless Man.’ 
Neumann became an eminent philologian; Varnhagen Van Ense pub- 
lished various literary works in his lifetime, and has created a great sen- 
sation by the diaries which he left. Young Mendel’s oration was on the 
subject of Jewish emancipation, which he defended both as an act of 
justice and as a means of counteracting the moral declension of his kins- 
men. Ata later period, however, Neander was not so warm an advocate 
of emancipation as at this time. 
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fruit had been tasted, that is—after man had attained the conscious- 
ness of individuality, and the veil concealing antagonisms from view 
had been rent in twain, it assumed the form of fear. Judaism 
was this stage in the development of religion. Ere the Divine 
regenerator, the atoner, love could come, it was necessary that fear 
should rise to its highest pitch—to the pitch of absolute antagonism. 
Even prior, however, to its reaching this stadium, religious virtuost 
appeared, who darkly anticipated the future reconciliation, the 
second and higher identity, the identity of love ; though they were 
utterly incapable of bringing it about. Indeed the antagonism not 
being yet absolute, the time was not yet full. The prophets were such 
virtuost ; so also, perhaps even in a higher measure, though his pre- 
sentiments did not, as in the case of the prophets, take a personal shape 
(Messiah), was the divine Plato, especially in the Republic, where he 
gives clearest expression to his holy love and longing for the Infinite. 

‘At last the Word became flesh ; the Divine and human natures 
were united ; the identity found personal and unique expression ; and 
on the recognition of this point of indifference—that 1s, on faith in 
Christ as the Mediator, depends our blessedness ; or in other words, 
the independent production of the identity in and for ourselves. 
Disjunction is damnation ; identity is salvation; fear is discord ; 
love is identity. Fear and love, punishment and reconciliation, are 
the most general terms in which to express the difference between 
the Jewish and Christian religions.’ 


Surely a remarkable line of thought for a youth of sixteen. 
One thing is very clear even from this brief extract, that 
Neander had cast off the yoke of modern Talmudical Judaism, 
with its immoral compromises, absurd enjoinments, and narrow 
and empty religiosity. The main factors too in his develop- 
ment, are tolerably evident to those who are at all familiar with 
the terminology of the then reigning philosophies. 

Whilst there is good reason for believing that he was even at 
this time a careful reader of the Old Testament, to the works of 
Plato he undoubtedly devoted most attention. They were not 
read at the Johanneum; but one of Neander’s fellow-pupils 
tells us that editions of and commentaries on them, might 
be found constantly lying about his room, on the floor, on 
the chairs, and in every corner. And says he, ‘I shall never 
‘forget the happy moments when he used to recite to me 
‘ passages from this his favourite author.’ Dr. Gurlitt, when 
once asked what influence Plato had had in the formation of 
Neander’s religious convictions, answered that he could not tell, 
—he only knew that Neander had studied him very eagerly, and 
thought he had thus been led to Christianity, by what process he 
knew not; nor with his own rationalism was he likely to com- 
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= this great, spiritual reality. The well-known Ham- 
urg preacher Rautenburg, however, writes :— 


‘The only thing I know with certainty is what Neander told me 
with his own lips—namely, that it was a passage in Plutarch’s 
treatise, De educandis liberis, which first turned his mind in the direc- 
tion in which he afterwards found truth and peace. I remember 
distinctly asking whether Plato had not led him to Christ. He 
answered, and I shall never forget the heavenly light and the blessed 
childlike expression of his eye, ‘ No, it was Plutarch’s Peedagogue ;” 
and then he quoted the passage. In consequence of our conver- 
sation being interrupted, I learnt nothing more.’ 


The precise passage is now unknown. This account may 
be supplemented—it is not contradicted—by another which the 
son-in-law of Pastor Bossau has given. A Christian friend, 
to whom young Mendel one day in very rapturous terms 
expressed his admiration of the ‘divine Plato,’ remarked, with- 
out at all anticipating the effect his words would have, ‘I quite 
‘agree with what you say about your favourite, but I would 
‘advise you to read also the Gospel of John; you will find 
‘there everything that is loftiest in Plato, only more clearly, 
‘more beautifully, and more fully put.’ Whereupon Neander 
began to read the New Testament. But whatever may have 
been the immediate occasion of his commencing the study of 
the life of Christ, whether Plutarch, or the friend to whom we 
have just alluded, Plato unquestionably prepared the way. 
Wilhelm Neumann wrote in 1806: 


‘Plato is my friend’s idol and the constant theme of his conver- 
sation ; he sits over him day and night, and there are probably few 
who know and accept him so completely and so sacredly as he. It is 
marvellous how he has become all that he is, almost independently of 
the direct influence of others, purely through the contemplation of 
himself and honest study. Without having read much of the 
Romantic Philosophy, he has constructed it for himself, and found 
the germs of it in Plato. He has learnt to look with great contempt 
on the world around him.’ 


About this time also some of the works of Jacob Béhme, 
Moses Mendelssohn and Rousseau fell in his way. 

The essay from which we quoted above betrays very dis- 
tinctly the influence of Fichte and Schelling amongst philo- 
sophers, of Schleiermacher amongst theologians, and of the 
romantic literary school with which he had become allied 
through Chamisso. That Schleiermacher, especially through 
his ‘ Discourses on Religion,’ had not a little to do with 
Neander’s conversion, we know from the testimony of his friend 
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and colleague Dr. Friedrich Strauss, of Berlin, who was intimate 
with him from a very early period, and who said in his funeral 
address, ‘In Neander a natural susceptibility to the higher 
‘elements of life, was but a preparation for that bighest 
‘element, the knowledge of Jesus Christ, which first dawned 
‘upon him when he read Schleiermacher’s “ Discourses on 
‘ Religion,” an epoch in his life of which he never spake save 
‘ with the profoundest emotion.’ 

At the academical gymnasium in Hamburg Neander had 
matriculated as a student of law, for it was originally his own 
design and the wish of some of his relatives that he should enter 
that profession ; but soon after his baptism he came to the reso- 
lution to devote himself to the study of theology.* 

Much light is thrown on Neander’s character, mental develop- 
ment and inner life at this period by the letters addressed to his 
friend Chamisso, then an officer quartered at Hameln.t Though 
written in a high-flown style, they are marked by the loving 
spirit, broad charity, genuine tolerance of differences, wide com- 
pass of thought and capability of understanding historical 
phenomena, for which their author was so remarkable through 
life. We shall not have space, however, for more than one or 
two brief extracts. We will commence with the one in which 
he communicated the change in his plan of study. After ex- 
pressing in the strongest terms his detestation of worldliness, and 
saying that the closer his acquaintance with the worldly the 
intenser was their mutual dislike, he adds :— 


‘ Their presence strikes me dumb ; I cannot do homage to the vulgar 
mind, departing as it has done and ever more completely does, from 
the one centre of all beings that breathe a divine atmosphere ; and 


* He once gave the following account of the change in his plans. 
Dr. Stieglitz, his uncle, an eminent physician in Hanover, who had pro- 
mised to support him at the University, and whom he visited on his way 
to Halle, requested him during his stay to write down the reasons which 
had induced him to choose law in preference to any other branch of study, 
Whilst doing so, Neander arrived at the clear conviction that his heart’s 
inclinations and intellectual capabilities all pointed towards theology. 
On stating this to his uncle, the latter replied, ‘ that too is my judgment,’ 
and the eventful alteration was made. 

+ The friendship with Chamisso, though for a time very close, does not 
seem to have been very lasting; nor indeed was it to be expected. 
Neander entertained an estimate of Chamisso, which a closer acquaintance 
could not possibly justify. The former was always better than he seemed ; 
the latter worse, not perhaps from hypocrisy, but because his friend’s 
unusual purity and excellence, so long as they were together, called the 
better elements of his character temporarily into an activity which after 
separation seriously relaxed. With Neumann and Varnhagen, Chamisso 
showed himself more as he ordinarily was. 
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losing, as it does, all sense for the blessedness of that Divine common- 
wealth whose corner-stone is friendship. Against it and all that is 
sacred to it, against its idols and its temples, let us vow eternal war ! 
Let each carry on the contest with the weapons which God has put 
into his hands, until the monster shall be destroyed. Only let concord 
prevail among those who are doing battle for the cause of the true 
God and for the well-being of the true Church. How sad and heart- 
rending is it to see soldiers of the same army quarrelling about empty 
forms and forgetting that they are all aiming at the same goal.’ 


Hereupon, - after announcing his determination to study 
theology, he adds :— 


‘May God give me all the energy I desire, in order that I may 
learn to know and proclaim Him, the One, to the profani, in a sense 
which the vulgar mind is unable fully to understand. Holy Saviour, 
thou alone art able to reconcile us with this profane generation, for 
which, fired by the warmest and most undeserved love, thou didst live 
and suffer and die. Thou didst love the profane ; we can only hate 
and despise them.’ 


This letter breathes an exclusive and aristocratic spirit, which 
was anything but characteristic of Neander in his later years. 
It was the spirit of the romantic, sentimental, philosophical 
circle to which he belonged ; it was the spirit which is every- 
where natural to young striving minds when they fancy them- 
selves stirred by thoughts the world has never known before, and 
fail to find appreciation amongst the experienced but prosaic 
men around them. In another letter he writes about him- 
self :-— 

‘I found none like-minded with myself, with whom I could form a 
closer friendship, and was prevented by natural shyness from seeking 
them. At last, however, by that necessity of nature, which even in 
this world unites souls that are akin to each other, I made the ac- 
quaintance of our two excellent friends Neumann and Varnhagen, who 
received me into their league. From that time onwards many things 
of which, living alone, I had had only a dark inkling became clearer 
and clearer, and I began to understand myself better. I long now to 
see you ; not indeed because our friendship needs a corporeal presence, 
but still it is delightful and glorious when one’s brother reveals him- 
self, so to speak, to one’s eyes in outward shape. Till then let us 
learn to know each other, ever more vitally and universally, through 
the revelation of letters.’ 


On another occasion he writes :— 


‘Letters have only significance and value as they are copies, and as 
it were parts—if not clear, at all events indistinct—of that primal 
letter which dwells in the undivided energy of our own essential 
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nature. To recognise the thought and spirit of Deity in phenomena 
as they succeed each other in time and space, we require a power of 
the same kind as that by which we understand and recognise our 
friend in the letter he writes to us. How incapable are we of recog- 
nising the Spirit of God in the great and glorious epistle of nature 
unless we have the key in ourselves ; unless we have found God in the 
inmost depths of our own nature; unless we live and move and have 
our being in Him, so that what is, as it were, merely begun in the 
hints of the outward world is continued in us and receives a full 
answer in our own peculiar nature. Even so are we unable to recog- 
nise our friend in his letters unless we have known him before, unless 
his true original life forms as it were an integral part of our own life, 
and his letters therefore appear to be written by ourselves.” 


The next extract shows us that his acceptance of Christianity, 
even at this stage, had not been merely external or even intellec- 
tual :— 

‘ Blessed be the cross, which, like Christ, the godly are called upon 
to bear, because of the multitude of sins ; and thanks for the glorious 
victory which we gain when the old life is nailed to the tree and our 
spirit, becoming free, constitutes nature its willing organ, when a full 
reconciliation is effected and liberty and necessity go hand in hand 
through life. It is by means of storms that the Lord separates the 
chaff from the grain ; it is by means of conflict and suffering that the 
Church grows and is strengthened. Since Christ died there is no more 
real suffering ; the intenser the pains the more glorious the birth ; 
all who believe in the death of the cross are to die, that, like Christ, 
they may every moment have a blessed resurrection. But I, alas, have 
not yet been tried. How amJ as nothing! Still nothing but mere 
yearning, mere resolve! But I must not complain ; God will care !” 


In another letter he describes the yvé6: ceavrdy as the end 
and sum of all theology, as the goal and pole-star of all his 
studies :— 


‘ My aim, says he, ‘is to penetrate ever more and more fully to the 
inmost depths of the spirit, there to receive the light of the one God 
who enlightens and warms all things ; to follow up its rays, to take 
inward hold of them as they shine in the intellectual life of humanity; 
and to arrive at both an inward and outward understanding of the 
Bible and its interpretations.’ 


Such were his thoughts and sentiments when as yet a youth 
of only seventeen or eighteen years of age! 

One feature of Neander’s character—a feature which never 
underwent a change—is very prominent in all his letters, 
namely, his high appreciation of and intense yearning after 
true friends. That we may not subsequently interrupt our 
narrative we will insert here two extracts from letters toa young 
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poet, Carl Meyer, with whom he formed an intimacy after finish- 
ing his theological studies, and with whom he corresponded for 
many years. These letters overflow with a sympathy for which 
nothing was too large, nothing too trifling. Words character- 
istic enough of their writer occur in the very first letter :— 


‘I recall very often to mind the evenings we spent together in con- 
versation, when the affinity between our souls revealed itself without 
aveil. True friendship is always a reciprocal contact of life in God, 
and is cherished and fed by Him in whom our life is hid, 


This was in the year 1811. In the year 1819 his friend 
begged him to become godfather to his firstborn son, and 
Neander replied :— 

‘I heartily rejoice with you in the joy which the birth of a son has 
caused you ; and thank you sincerely for making me a participator in 
the act by which he is initiated into the holy community of our com- 
mon Lord. May He to whom ke is consecrated and whose property 
he is, sanctify him from the very first steps of his life onwards, guide 
him by His grace and keep him pure, till his battle with this world 
shall be over and he shall be called to participate in the perfect and 
unmixed joy of the upper world’ 


And how did his large heart overflow, in later years, with true 
fatherly friendship for the young men who studied under him ! 
Many of the most eminent living theologians of Germany can 
tell of the love and faithfulness and helpfulness of him at whose 
feet they are proud to have sat. Young men sincerely enquir- 
ing after the truth, and touched in any degree by the powers of 
the world to come, were sure of the heartiest welcome; and if 
he had once placed his confidence in a student he was ready to 
overlook many failings. As long as he discerned a spirit of 
earnestness and humility he was satisfied; but if vanity or 

erversity or self-sufficiency took their place the tie was broken. 

e was, of course, more especially drawn towards pupils who 
evinced unusual ability; and to such his kindness knew no 
limits. Sometimes he found his confidence misplaced ; some- 
times his hopes proved unfounded ; but these were exceptional 
cases. On one young man he had built unusual expectations 
and centred unusual affection—Herrmann Rossel, to whose 
memory is devoted part of the preface to the third volume of 
the second edition of his ‘Church History,’ and if space had 
allowed we should have been glad to rehearse to our readers the 
truly idyllic story of the rise, continuance and close of this 
fatherly and filial friendship; but we must now resume the 
thread of our biographical sketch, which we dropt just at the 
moment when its subject had formed the resolution to study 
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theology instead of law. In the Easter of 1806 he set out in 
company with his two friends Neumann and Varnhagen for the 
University of Halle, where Schleiermacher’s lectures seem to 
have principally engaged his attention. A glimpse into his inner 
life during the first semester is afforded by a letter which he 
wrote to Pastor Bossau :— 


‘Many thanks for the interest you take in my affairs; that, 
however, for which I have chiefly to thank you is your having re- 
ceived me into the holy fellowship of which you yourself are a 
preacher ; for this favour, however, I can only thank you truly, by 
striving earnestly that the sign of the new life which you gave me 
may become veritably the sign of a new life. I have resolved not 
to be a mere dumb member of the holy community into which I 
have been incorporated ; but to take my place in the ranks of those 
whose aim it is to quicken the masses around us, who are seeking 
life where there is nothing but death.’ 


He speaks also of the new zeal awakened amongst the stu- 
dents by Schleiermacher; praises the combination of lofty 
thought and large learning in the latter, and refers particularly 
to his exegetical lectures on the New Testament, which he had 
inaugurated with the important principle that— 


‘It is the duty of the exegete to guard against importing into 
the Scriptures either the ideas of theology or ideas of his own ; to 
seek to understand them out of themselves ; and above all to form 
his estimate of each part and of the whole from a survey of the 
whole.’ 


He seems, too, to have been specially interested in the same 
teacher’s lectures on the method and design of the study of 
Church history ; and probably received impressions from them 
which influenced his entire subsequent career. What he him- 
self said many years later concerning the true idea and nature 
of Church history, in the preface to the first volume of his 
‘General Church History,’ corresponds exactly to the account 
he now gives of Schleiermacher’s views. 

In November, 1806, however, he was withdrawn from 
Schleiermacher’s personal influence. A few weeks after the 
battle of Jena, Napoleon closed the University of Halle, and sent 
both professors and students about their business. Neander, 
who seems to have been specially ill-treated by the French 
soldiers quartered in the house where he lodged, formed the re- 
solution with Neumann and some other friends to remove to 
Gottingen, and as none of them possessed money enough to hire 
a vehicle, the journey had to be performed on foot, a distance of 
at least 100 miles. On the way, Neander, whose strength was 
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soon exhausted at the best, became ill, and arrived in Gottingen 
with a crownless hat and altogether in a tattered and destitute 
condition. Gesenius, who afterwards became one of the most 
distinguished ornaments of the University of Halle, is said to 
have been the first to offer to the fugitives refreshment and refuge. 
So long as Neumann remained in Géttingen, that is till the 
following Christmas, he took charge of Neander; after the 
departure of Neumann he shared lodgings with and was looked 
after till Easter, 1809, by another friend named Noodt. 
Neander soon collected around him a circle of students, both 
old acquaintances from Halle and new ones made in Gottingen, 
with whom in the evenings he recapitulated the lectures or read 
Plato’s dialogues and Schleiermacher’s discourses. His memory 
was even then so excellent that although he only made brief 
notes in the class-room he usually remembered the whole of 
what had been said ; and on one occasion he dictated a course of 
lectures on Church history delivered by Schleiermacher in Halle 
a year before. His fellow-lodger had trouble to keep him from 
studying the entire night through, in order to fetch up the time 
lost in the repetitions. So great an influence did he acquire 
over some of his contemporaries, that the celebrated Herbart, 
who was then professor of philosophy in Gottingen and at the 
height of his popularity, complained that Neander had alienated 
from him several of his best pupils. In his youthful zeal 
Neander once wrote on the notebook of one of his Sinan, 
Pape, who attended Herbart’s lectures, ‘Much screaming and 
‘ little wool, as the devil said when he sheared the swine.’ 
During the Easter holidays of 1807 Neander paid a visit to 
Hamburg, where his father was then residing, and spent eight 
days with his uncle Stieglitz in Hanover. The acquaintance 
which he made there with a retired Professor Frick, who was 
engaged on a translation of Dante, seems to have been of great 
benefit to him. They visited each other repeatedly, and spent 
much time in disputing about Plato and Schleiermacher, in the 
study of whom Neander was now almost more absorbed than ever. 
one day the Professor admonished his young friend to devote 
his attention to the true sources of religious life, to put himself 
at the feet of the one Lord and Master, in whom ‘are hid all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge:’ an admonition which 
made a deep impression on his mind, and caused him much un- 
easiness. By the good providence of God, too, it was ordered 
that in Hamburg, whither he departed shortly after the con- 
versation in question, he should be thrown into the company of 
two men, Dr. Heise and Matthias Claudius, whose whole life 
and character were fitted to lead him from the broken cisterns of 
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human knowledge to the divine treasure of God’s Word, from 
human teachers, to Him who is the way, the truth, and the 
life. It was during this stay at Hamburg that he preached his 
first sermon at Wandsback, and characteristically enough, he 
selected the text, ‘In the beginning was the Word, and the 
‘ Word was with God, and the Word was God,’ John i. 1. 
When he returned to Gottingen his intimate acquaintances all 
felt that he had undergone a great change. In fact he had become 
a new man, though severe struggles still awaited him. Schleier- 
macher, whom he had hitherto esteemed so highly, was laid 
aside, and with him Schelling and Fichte. The New Testament 
became his constant companion; and the Fathers of the early 
Church took the place of Plato. During the first few months 
he was quiet and reserved, even towards his friends ; and the once 
communicative and lively companion became the object of con- 
stant unexpressed questioning, till he himself broke the silence 
by handing to them a full confession of faith, written in Latin, 
at the close of which he announced his intention of devoting 
himself to the study of Church history, and prayed the Lord to 
guide and preserve him from all error. The following extract 
from a letter written probably after the change just referred to, 
though not very clear, will throw some light on the way by 
which he had been led. We must preface it, however, by the 
remark that the Halle students found in Géttingen so much 
coldness and deadness, that they felt as though they were 
banished to a desert. One of Neander’s own letters, dated 
January 2, 1808, is superscribed ‘ Philistropolis, City of the 
Philisters.’ That the banishment was good at all events for 
Neander, and that the vocation of Schleiermacher to Gottingen, 
which he and others had sought to bring about, would have been, 
humanly speaking, less a blessing than a curse, will be felt by 
those who know the two men, and read the following words :— 


‘T am glad now that I was led to Gottingen, and praise God’s love 
for it ; had I remained at Halle, under Schleiermacher’s influence, my 
inner life would not have been healthy. It is necessary for a man to 
be torn away from every sort of cauman mediator, in order that he 
may learn to cling alone to the eternal Mediator, who is God and 
man in one person, and who, by His sufferings and death, purchased 
for Himself all who in faith give themselves up inwardly to suffer and 
die with Him. If human teachers be in possession of the truth, if it 
be really, vitally theirs, and not merely outwardly, in fancy or pro- 
fession, they owe it to Him from whom I also can receive it. I can 
only see the light in the light with my own eyes ; it can only shine on 
me as my eye is fitted to receive it. If they teach anything else than 
the one God, be it what it may, whether nature, or the universe, or 
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humanity, or art, or the devil,—anything that is not devoted to, and 
first sanctified by Him, let the loud voice and the inward yearnings 
of all beings convict them of lying. God grant that at the moment 
when His light shines in on my inner vision, I may be able also to 
catch the rays of the same light that shine on other minds and in other 
directions, even though they be broken by our earthly atmosphere ; 
and again, at the proper time, to ray forth the light from myself: so 
that I may receive andgive, and give and receive ; but His will be 
done !’ 


Such was his lofty conception, at the age of nineteen years, of 
the vocation of a theological teacher ! 

At this juncture, animated by the wish to be able to read the 
Old Testament in the original language, he, with his friend 
Noodt, whom he had persuaded to exchange the study of law 
for that of theology, commenced taking private lessons in 
Hebrew, from Dr. Gesenius, then what the Germans call a 
privatdocent.* He subsequently attended also the lectures of 
the orientalist Tychsen. Characteristically enough” Neander 
refused to hear Eichhorn, notwithstanding that he was then 
one of the most popular, productive, and learned men of his 
time. He adopted this course, probably, because of the shallow, 
rationalistic view he took, in particular, of the Old Testament. 
Like others of his class, he traced all that was distinctive of and 
glorious in the Bible not to God, but to the current ideas and 
fancies of the ages at which the several books arose. This 
little circumstance shows Neander’s religious earnestness. His 
favourite professors were Planck, Heeren, and Staudlin.t+ 

About this time—it was in the year 1808—he complained 
frequently of severe headaches and of a buzzing and roaring in 
the back of his head, as though a waterwheel were constantly 
going round in it. This prevented him from continuous work. 


* At most German Universities there are four classes of teachers :— 
1. Ordinary Professors; 2. Extraordinary Professors; 3. Privatdocenten ; 
4. Lectors or Readers. Most Universities have also Repetenten, or 
Repeaters, a kind of ‘ coach’ or ‘ grinder.’ The professors of both classes 
are generally paid a salary ; the privatdocenten never: they have merely 
the right to lecture and receive fees from students. Lectors are a lower 
grade, a sort of private tutor officially licensed. 

+ Dr. G. J. Planck was Prefessor of Theology in Géttingen from 1784 
to 1833, and one of the most distinguished Church Historians of Germany. 
His principal works were the ‘ Geschichte des Protestantischen Lehrbe- 
griffs,’ and the ‘Geschichte der Kirchenverfassung.’ Heeren’s name is 
one well known in England, many of his historical works having been 
translated. Dr. K. F. Staudlin was Professor of Theology in Géttinzen 
from 1790 to 1826. As a young man he spent some time in England. 
His principal works relate to Christian Ethics; but he also wrote a 
Church History of Britain and other countries. 
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The physician whom he consulted prescribed careful diet and re- 
laxation ; and strictly enjoined on his friend Noodt, with whom 
he still lodged, to prevent him from working at night, and also 
to drive him often out into the openair. The fact is, our friend 
was an incessant and irrepressible worker, and neglected all the 
usual rules of health. His mother and sisters also strongly 
urged him to follow the advice of the doctor. In consequence 
of the pressure thus brought to bear on him, he not only began 
to take long walks to the neighbouring villages, in one or other 
of which, on Sundays, he frequently preached, to the great 
edification of the congregations, but actually took fencing 
lessons. As may easily be imagined, these latter were an 
amusing spectacle. He is said to have used his rapier with 
such extraordinary energy, and so thoroughly in opposition to 
all the rules of the art, that amidst universal laughter his 
antagonists were compelled to give way, and flee. This change 
in his mode of life soon brought back health, and from the 
autumn of 1808 onwards, he was as busy as ever again reading 
and making extensive extracts from the Fathers of the early 
Church. 

Early in 1809 the Professors Planck and Stiudlin, who saw 
their pupil’s worth, proposed to him to become Lepetent at the 
University, and took the appropriate steps for securing his 
appointment. He was at first inclined to accept the offer; but 
during a visit which he paid in the Easter holidays of 1809 to 
his relatives and friends in Hamburg, he felt himself so 
happy that he could not make up his mind to return to phi- 
listrian Gottingen, more especially as his university course was 
ended. In the autumn of 1809 he passed the examination pro 
candidatu reverendi ministerii, in his native city, and exhibited 
a knowledge, experience, and profound inner life that edified, 
rejoiced, and astonished his examiners. One of his friends, 
Struve, who was examined along with him, describes the event 
as follows :—- 

‘When Neander and [I entered the hall in which the examiners 
were awaiting us, my heart beat violently, and I felt very nervous ; 
but he seemed quite at his ease ; and producing as he did, rather the 
impression of a spirit from a strange region, than of an ordinary 
student, he excited at the very outset the surprise, and ere long the 
admiration of every one present. All that was needed was, as it 
were, by some question to turn a tap, and immediately there flowed 
from him a continuous stream of profound and learned remarks, 


which grew almost into treatises, that seemed as though they would 
never come to an end.”* 


* One of the examiners, Dr. Rambach, a clergyman who had kept his 
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After receiving the candidates’ licence, he spent part of his 
time in giving lessons in schools and private families, in Ham- 
burg and Altona, preaching also occasionally, both in town 
and in the country. The friend whose words we have quoted 
above, says he heard him once at the church of St. George, and 
describes his discourse as possessing more of the characteristics 
of a treatise than of a sermon—which one can well believe. In 
the middle of the discourse the sheet of paper containing his 
outlines fluttered down from the pulpit over the heads of the 
hearers; Neander, however, took no notice of it, and preached 
on as though nothing had happened. His sermons are said to 
have been opposed to all the rules of homiletics, though full of 
warmth, life, and vigour. Whatever else might be wanting in 
them, they did not lack Christ and His cross. They were 
generally considered much toolong. Nor did his performance 
of the liturgical part of the service always go off without mis- 
takes—mistakes sometimes as odd as his own personal appear- 
ance. He used, however, in later years to say that he never 
preached without deriving great personal benefit from the 
exercise. 

His mode of life as a candidate in Hamburg, however, did 
not satisfy him. He soon began to complain of his time bein 
so broken up that he could not proceed with his study of the 
Fathers, or in fact with that of any other connected subject. 
He took up all sorts of schemes, among others that of a transla- 
tion of ‘ Aristotle,’ but was unable to carry any of them out. 
His friend Noodt, with whom he lodged, gives the following 
account of the circumstances under which he was freed from 
this unpleasant position, and launched on the career which 
God had obviously marked out for him. 

‘I read about this time ’—this was early in 1810—‘ in the Heidel- 
berg Jahrbicher, that Marheinicke and De Wette, then professors at 
the University, had accepted invitations to the newly-founded 
University of Berlin, and purposed leaving in the following autumn. 
Accordingly, when Neander complained, I pointed him to Heidel- 
berg, and said, “You despised Gottingen, and now God has pre- 
pared an opening for you in Heidelberg, by the departure of two 
distinguished professors. You will find there a sphere capable of 
satisfying you.” Neither of us knew, however, what course to 
pursue ; besides, we had to keep the plan secret from his mother and 
sisters, who would have raised great objections to his going so far 


stand on the old paths in the midst of the general defection from the faith 
of the fathers, used to say that it was as though one of the old confessors 
had risen from the dead to bear witness to the salvation that is in Christ ; 
with such simplicity, heartiness, and assurance did Neander speak of 
what the Lord had done for his soul. 
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away. At last, after several weeks’ fruitless talk, we all at once 
thought of Gurlitt, our old master, who was always glad when pupils 
of his became teachers at a University ; and we said to each other, 
“He will know what steps ought to be taken.” The following 
Sunday morning we set off together to see him. Neander, who had 
not visited him for a considerable time —partly because of the great 
divergence of their theological views—felt shy of asking his advice 
about a plan as to which he was not quite clear himself. But his 
fears were groundless. Gurlitt decidedly approved of the idea ; said 
that he ought by no means to remain as and where he was ; that he 
would find his proper calling in Heidelberg ; but added, that there 
was no time to be lost. He himself offered to arrange for Neander’s 
getting his doctor’s degree in Wittenberg ; to secure him such assist- 
ance as might be necessary for his support in Heidelberg, so long as 
he remained privatdocent ; and suggested the subject for his pre- 
liminary dissertation. We both of us returned to our lodgings, quite 
overjoyed ; and Neander at once set to work on the Latin disserta- 
tion and curriculum vite, both of which he completed in a remark- 
ably short space of time. As his own handwriting was almost illegible 
I wrote them out, from his dictation. In the autumn of 1810, after 
having spent eighteen dreary months as a candidate in Hamburg, 
Neander settled in Heidelberg, whence his mother and sisters soon 
received the, to them, unwelcome and discomforting news, that he 
was working night and day, and that his health was accordingly 
beginning to suffer again.’ 


The title of the dissertation which he wrote, published, and 
defended, on commencing his academical career at Heidelberg, 
was ‘De fidei gnoseosque christiane idea et ea, que ad se 
‘invicem atque ad philosophiam referantur, ratione secundum 
‘mentem Clementis Alexandrini.’ What was the subject of the 
one he wrote for his doctor’s examination in Wittenberg, and 
which had been suggested by Gurlitt, we are not told. 

We have now arrived at the second principal turning-point 
in Neander’s life. The work on which he had now entered 
remained his vocation till his death; and the spirit and convic- 
tions with which he devoted himself to these new and important 
duties underwent no essential change, though they became ever 
richer and deeper as the years rolled by. 

Before continuing our narrative it may be well to premise a 
few explanatory observations. We have already referred to the 
influence exerted by Schleiermacher on Neander at Halle, par- 
ticularly through his lectures on Church history. An influence 
almost as great, though of a different kind, was exerted on him 
in Gottingen by Dr. Planck, then perhaps the most distin- 

ished professor of Church History in the whole of Germany. 
two features of Planck’s own works made a strong impression 
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on Neander: the one was their thorough honesty and im- 
partiality ; the other, their application of the experiences of the 
past to the problems of the present. Whatever view may be 
taken of Planck’s general method, commonly known as the 
pragmatic method, of writing history, there is no question 
that he conscientiously observed the principle suwm cuique, ‘to 
every man and thing its due.’ Neander himself, in the dedica- 
tion to one of the volumes of his ‘General Church History,’ says, 
that as to this feature, he had always striven to tread in his 
teacher’s footsteps. As to the second point :—The most super- 
ficial examination of Neander’s works, apart even from his own 
express utterances, must convince any attentive reader that one 
of his great aims as a Church historian was to edify and build 
up the Church of his own day. Indeed, this feature of his pro- 
ductions has been made a ground of attack. But he owed also, in 
all probability, a third idea to Planck; that, namely, of the mono- 
graphic treatment of ecclesiastico-historical subjects. Planck’s 
own principal works all came under this category ; and shortl 
before Neander became closely intimate with him, one of his 
other pupils, Gess, had, at his suggestion, written a monograph 
entitled ‘ Merkwiirdigkeiten aus Hinckmar’s Leben.’ Another 
of the subjects proposed also by him for monographic treatment 
was the ‘ Life of St. Bernard,’ to which Neander subsequently 
devoted one of his best books. We mention these circumstances, 
because Neander has been styled the father of Church historical 
monographs; which is true, in so far as his productions of 
this class reached an excellence previously unattained ; but his 
first insight into their importance was undoubtedly due to 
Planck. 

Neander was twenty-one years of age when he opened his first 
course of lectures at Heidelberg. The aristocratic youth of that 
University are said to have been but ill-pleased that a young 
Jewish proselyte should venture to appear in their lecture-halls; 
and a sort of conspiracy to shuffle him down was hatched or fed 
in the house of Professor Gervinus. When the hour for his first 
lecture struck, the auditorium was crammed with hearers. As 
the young licentiate passed on, with hesitating, embarrassed 
steps, to the chair, not a few hard and even insulting words fell 
on his ear. But scarcely had he commenced speaking, than the 
loving glances of his large and lustrous eyes, and the soul-stirring 
tones of his strong, rich voice, subdued the unruly audience ; 
the shuffling ceased; and ere the lecture was completed, the 
worst enemies of the ‘Jew’ had become his warmest friends. 
From that day the field was his own. His relations to his col- 
leagues, also, were on the whole agreeable, and his advancement 
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rapid. In 1812 he was appointed Extraordinary Professor. 
The same year witnessed also the appearance of his first work, 
that on the ‘ Emperor Julian and his Times,’ for which he had 
already made preparation in Hamburg. In a letter to his friend 
Carl Meyer, he refers to it as follows :— | 


‘I am now much occupied with a little work on the Emperor Julian, 
his religious views, and his conduct towards Christianity, with remarks 
on the relation of the Christian religion to the age at which it arose; 
I hope to finish it by Easter. The resemblance between various periods 
of ferment in the life of humanity, and the parallelism between the 
age in which we live and that in which Christianity was diffused in 
the world, have long occupied my attention. And how often have I 
dwelt with interest on the character and life of Julian, who, though 
more restrained and hemmed in by the world, from youth upwards, 
than other men, refused to submit to its yoke, and with glowing 
enthusiasm strove to pass beyond the limits imposed by human life ; 
but who was too enamoured, alas ! of what is unusual and brilliant, 
to recognise the Divine under the unpretending servant-form of 
Christianity.’ 


The work produced so great an impression, that its author 
was invited to become Ordinary Professor of Church History in 
Berlin, and about the same time he was offered the same position 
in Heidelberg. He refers to both propositions as follows, in letters 
to his friend Meyer, the first dated December 30th, 1812 :— 


‘I hope this year will close under as happy auspices for you as it 
has done for me. Both from Berlin and Carlsruhe, kind and liberal 
propositions have been made to me. I am remaining here as 
Professor ordinarius, with a salary of 800 florins (about £66) for the 
first year, and 1000 for the second (about £83).’ 


Shortly afterwards, however, he wrote :— 

‘ After all I am going to Berlin. This is in many respects very 
pleasant to me ; it has also come quite unexpectedly; and I regard 
the invitation as a call from God. But so far as it will increase our 
distance from each other, I am sorry. I had gone too far in my 
negotiations with Berlin to draw back, especially as the king himself 
had heard of, and interested himself in the matter. I am to receive 
a salary of 800 thalers (£120), and 250 thalers for the expenses of 
my removal,’ 


It was at one of the most glorious epochs in the history 
of Germany that the University of Berlin was founded ; and 
not one of the least important events was the foundation 
of this University. Some of the greatest men Germany has 
known became professors in it:—Fichte, Schleiermacher, De 
Wette, Marheinicke. It was verily a goodly company into 
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which the youthful proselyte was introduced; but he was soon 
found to be as eminent as any, and his personal and literary 
influence proved to be second to none. Berlin presented man 
attractions to Neander; above all, it offered a wider field of use- 
fulness; but it had also its drawbacks. In a letter to his friend 
Meyer, dated January, 1814, he complains, for example, that he 
finds no men whom he can love and reverence as he did some in 
Heidelberg. 

The stream of Neander’s life pursued henceforth an even 
course. He remained unmarried, and lived in Berlin till his 
death. On one of the evenings which he devoted to the 
reception of his pupils, a student once indelicately raised the 

uestion—whether it be not unchristian to remain unmarried ? 

eander answered, without the slightest embarrassment and in 
his usual kindly manner, ‘ Yes, if one purposely and with proud 
‘ self-will remain unmarried, but not if it is so ordered by God.’ 
His time was mainly absorbed by his professorial duties and the 
composition of his works. To the latter we shall refer in the 
concluding portion of this article. As a professor, Neander has 
rarely, if ever, been excelled. He discharged the duties of his 
chair with rare conscientiousness. Till Schleiermacher’s death 
he lectured on Church History and New Testament Exegesis 
alone; afterwards he undertook also Ethics, Symbolics, Sys- 
tematic Theology, indeed almost every subject save Old Tes- 
tament Exegesis and Practical Theology. His feeblest course 
was probably that on Dogmatics; for though full of rich 
Biblical thought, it was defective in point of system. His 
Exegetical Lectures were more practical in their character than 
is usual at German Universities. He was more concerned to set 
forth the inner substance and connection of the sacred text, than 
to settle philological niceties, though he was perhaps more 
competent than most theologians to pronounce judgment on 
the latter. Specimens of his method have been published 
since his death by one of his pupils, Dr Schneider.* His 
strength, lay, however in his prelections on Church History ; 
here be was perfectly at home. The entire field was present to 
his mind with astonishing clearness. He never wrote his 
lectures out, and therefore never re-delivered a course without 
careful meditation and revision of his notes. As a general rule 
his lectures were rather diffuse; but Neander met the com-. 
plaints sometimes made on this point, by saying that he deemed 
it necessary for the greater part of the students. He could, 
however, when he chose, set forth the great general features of 
a period of Church History in a very few sentences. The 

* One or two of them have been translated into English and French. 
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complete command he had over all its materials and sources 
enabled him to contract or expand at pleasure. His delivery, 
too, was unusually good for a German professor. 

The students regarded him with profound respect and un- 
bounded confidence, and well indeed they might. He lived for 
them,—his house, his heart, his purse, his time, all were freely 
open to them; and as a consequence, he had the satisfaction 
to see generation after generation go forth not only to praise 
him, but above all to praise the Lord for whom he laboured. 
He was unquestionably one of the chief means of uprooting the 
rationalism that in his early days held possession both of pro- 
fessorial chairs, pulpits, and schools. A few other details about 
his relations to the students will be found further on. 

His relations to his colleagues were not always perfectly 
cordial, but this arose chiefly in the case of such men as 
Schleiermacher, Hegel, Marheinicke, Vatke, from the fundamental 
differences in their views of Christian truth. He himself felt 
so profoundly convinced that the weal and woe of humanity 
depend on Christianity, that he was jealous, with a consuming 
jealousy, of every theory or tendency which seemed to set aside 
or emasculate its essential features. Criticism of its outworks 
he tolerated cheerfully, as for himself. so for others; but philo- 
sophical substitutes i could not away with; and perhaps 
he sometimes used stronger words about those who adopted 
and taught these questionable views, than would be sanctioned 
by modern courtesy. For Schleiermacher, however, notwith- 
standing seasons of estrangement, he ever felt the deepest 
respect and even regard. He owed too much to him, and 
was too sensible of his immense power,—a power far more 
for good than we in England are altogether capable of 
allowing,—to be able to assume towards him the attitude 
he exhibited to Hegel and his theological adherents. We find 
him accordingly on various occasions intimately associated with 
and following the lead of Schleiermacher; and when the latter 
died, Neander said of him in his lecture-room, ‘The man 
‘ has departed from our midst, whose labours will in all future 
‘ times be allowed to have constituted a new epoch in theology.’ 

But absorbed as Neander always was in his studies and pro- 
fessional duties, he was by no means an indifferent spectator of 
what was going on around him in the political, literary, and 
ecclesiastical world. No one rejoiced more than he at the results 
of the great German rising against Napoleon; and no one 

would have been more willing than he to risk property and life 
for the good of his country, had he been called on todo so. He 
saw in them the visible work of the living God, and regarded 
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them as the dawn of a new and more glorious period in the 
history of the Fatherland. Nor did a day pass without his 
having the news read to him. 

In his capacity as member of the Royal Society of Berlin he 
took part in all sorts of scientific and literary discussions on 
various subjects. Many of his smaller treatises originated in 
essays read at the sittings of that society. In conjunction, too, 
with Schleiermacher, he founded the now defunct Deutsche 
Zeitschrift fiir christliche Wissenschaft und christliches Leben, and 
contributed to it a number of very valuable papers. 

One of the ecclesiastical movements which he welcomed with 
his whole soul was the union of the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches in Prussia, effected in October, 1817, on the 300th 
anniversary of the Reformation. It fell in with his highest 
sympathies, and he hailed it as the promise of better days. He 
took, indeed, no active part in bringing it about—in all such 
matters he followed the lead of Schleiermacher, feeling his own 
lack of that gift of xvBepvnois, for which his colleague was dis- 
tinguished. 

An event which excited him to unusual activity was the dis- 
missal of De Wette from his professorship at Berlin in 1819, the 
circumstances of which were the following. It was a time of 
intense political excitement in Germany, particularly among 
students. No one was more virulent in his opposition to the 
youthful enthusiasts than Kotzebue, the dramatist, who was 
employed by the Russian Government to send reports to Peters- 
burg respecting movements and parties in Germany. Irritated 
at what was considered his traitorous behaviour, and especiall 
at the scorn and mockery with which he treated the liberals, 
Sand, a student assassinated him. Shortly before his execution, 
in Mannheim, De Wette wrote a letter of consolation to his 
mother, which coming into the hands of the Prussian Govern- 
ment, led to the event above mentioned. Neander had never 
sympathized with De Wette’s theological tendencies; but 
believing that his colleague was being unfairly treated, he 
joined with Schleiermacher, using his utmost influence—not 
without risk to himself—to secure a reversal of the decision ; 
they failed, however, and De Wette removed eventually to Basle. 

e took also a deep interest in foreign missions, and wrote 
an appeal on their behalf, which was a means of calling public 
attention to the subject. Many of the smaller biographies con- 
tained in his Denkwiirdigkeiten originated in addresses delivered 
by him at missionary meetings. 

But we must hasten on. All that our space will now permit 
us to do prior to reviewing his literary labours is to gather up 
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a few reminiscences, partly supplied to us by Neander’s pupils 
and personal friends, and partly drawn from other sources ; and 
to rehearse the lovely story of his last hours. 

During the later years of his life he lived in the upper half 
of the Markgrafen Strasse, in a house which is partly occupied 
as a printing establishment. It is matter of surprise that in a 
city like Berlin, where tablets have been set up in honour of 
very inferior men, none has been put on the house in which 
Neander died. Until the death of his mother, in 1817, she, as 
well as his sister Hannchen, lived with him; after that event 
the brother and sister lived together until his death. Their 
mode of life was exceedingly simple and regular. Like 
Tholuck, in Halle, Neander kept a man-servant, and a student, 
who, in consideration of board and lodging, assisted him as 
amanuensis and reader. His sister’s part of the dwelling was 
almost elegantly furnished, though not altogether in good taste ; 
but his own study was thoroughly antediluvian, in every respect, 
in its furniture, book-shelves, and books. The entire room, with 
the exception of a narrow passage from the door to the sofa, and 
from the sofa to one of the windows, was literally piled up with 
books. Shelves with quarto, octavo, and other works covered 
the walls ; folios occupied the place of honour—the floor—where 
they were arranged in an order which, to any eyes save those of 
their owner, seemed inextricable confusion. Great as was the 
contrast between the apartments, so great in many respects was 
the contrast between their occupants. The sister was a lively, 
chatty little woman, often very Jewishly, that is very ‘loudly’ 
dressed in the strangest mixture of colours. Energetic and 
practical in character, she took an interest in all sorts of 
matters; in concerts, the opera, the fashions of the day, and so 
forth, things which scarcely had any existence for her brother; she 
also wrote poetry ; and on some occasions she made the impres- 
sion of a rather worldly-minded person. Her personal appear- 
ance was as Jewish as his. Her end of the table at the dinner 

given every Sunday to young hsctapoae 1 teachers, 
students, and friends, was generally a scene of the greatest 
merriment, whilst at her brother’s end reigned the profoundest 
theological solemnity ; and she used laughingly to say, ‘ Here is 
‘the world, yonder is the Church.’ Her devotion to her 
brother’s interests, however, and her care for his comfort and 
health knew no bounds; indeed, she may be said to have 
sacrificed everything for him, from the time when he was a 
schoolboy in Hamburg, to the day of his death; and simply out 
of love to him, she declined several offers of marriage which 
were made to her. She survived him only four years, during 
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which period her dearest occupation was to buy up all the 
rtraits of ‘her August,’ of every kind that she could get into 
er hands; and though she was almost deprived of her 
eyesight, she would sit hour after hour gazing at them, and 
at a little bust of him which stood on her table. 

We have already described Neander’s personal appearance. 
In his character he bore strong resemblance to the apostle 
John; for on the one hand he was loving beyond measure, on 
the other, he could be excited to great anger. Earnest, diligent 
students, like-minded contemporaries, rising young men with 
whose tendencies he was satisfied, found in him a ready helper, 
a warm friend and faithful counsellor. In fact, he was not 
unfrequently plundered by unprincipled students and others 
who encroached on his generosity. But towards men, the 
tendency of whose teachings seemed to him anti-Christian, or 
for whose character he felt little respect, he could cherish a bitter 
dislike. When the conversation happened to turn on such 
men, he would start up from his arm-chair, and with excited 
gestures give expression to his opinion in terms less polite 
than forcible. He had an especial abomination of Hegelianism 
and its advocates ; and mischievous students liked to play upon 
this peculiarity, just for the fun of seeing him excited. One 
day a student began to tell him that Vatke, one of his col- 
leagues, Professor of Theology, and tainted with Hegelianism, 
had been commenting rather freely on Julius Miiller, of Halle, 
author of the great work on sin. Neander interrupted him, and 
burst out—‘ He is not fit to loose his shoe strings.’ ‘ But,’ 
added the student, ‘he also spoke of him in terms of recog- 
‘nition.’ ‘Stupid talk!’ burst out Neander again, ‘stupid 
‘talk!’ A student once came to him with an introduction 
from Tholuck, in Halle, and mentioned that the latter had 
advised him to read through the whole of Hegel’s works. 
Neander answered in a very angry tone, ‘ How could he give 
‘ you such absurd advice?’ Of a man who had spoken slight- 
ingly regarding one of his pupils, now a professor in Halle, he 
used the very unclassical expression, ‘Gemeiner Bube; he is 
‘ not fit to form an opinion of him.’ 

Neander’s appearance in the professor’s chair must have been 
exceedingly peculiar. A sketch exists of him, which represents 
him as in a long coat, leaning forward on the desk, with his legs 
crossed behind, his head bowed down, and his hands stretched 
out in front, playing with an old quill—regularly supplied for 
the purpose by his amanuensis—which he unconsciously twisted 
about whilst the unbroken torrent of learning, thought, and 
emotion flowed from his lips. 
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It¢ was his custom also, at home, when conversing with 
students and others, to keep kneading all the time a piece of 
soft wax between his fingers. In his conduct towards his 
students he was very strict. For example, a young Viennese, 
now a well-known journalist, came to Berlin to study theology, 
and was very kindly received by Neander. Hearing, however, 
that he had ceased to attend regularly at his lectures, he refused 
him, at the close of the session, the usual signature by which a 

rofessor testifies that a man has studied under him, and which 
is usually given, as a matter of course, without too strict 
inquiry being made. To his protests, he simply answered, 
‘You have taken to wrong ways, I fear; I cannot give you 
‘the Testat.’ With the members of the Theological Essay 
and Discussion Class (Seminar) which he conducted, he was 
also very particular. If one of them missed but once, without 
bringing a sufficient explanation, he would never afterwards 
allow him to read the usual essay ; and in some cases he inter- 
rupted young men who had begun to read. But with all his 
strictness and peculiarities, he was loved by his students, re- 
spected by his colleagues, and treated in literary journals with 
a consideration which was unusual in those days. 

Many strange stories have been circulated about him ;* but 
most of them are mythical. We will mention a few, however, 
as they help to enliven the impression we wish to convey of the 
man. Such stories as the following will serve as examples : that 
he once, at the University, took his clothes-brush out of his 
pocket instead of his manuscript; or that he was seen on the 
street with a broom under his arm, instead of an umbrella; or 
that after walking a considerable distance with one foot in the 
gutter and the other on the trottoir, (the Berlin gutters, 
moreover, are sometimes nearly a couple of feet deep), he 
exclaimed to his man-servant who accompanied him, ‘ Holloa, 
‘Carl, I must be lame!’ or that he once went out without 
trousers, and was not aware of it till the said Carl overtook him 
with them: or that having one day climbed the ladder, to look 
at a book on the upper shelves of his library, instead of coming 
down, he seated himself on the ledge of the porcelain stove, 
where, having in his absence of mind kicked down the ladder, he 
was found by his sister after several hours, and after she had 
anxiously looked for him over the whole house ; or that he was 
once discovered on horseback, in the Thiergarten, with a huge 


* Two or three most interesting articles on Neander appeared in the 
German magazine ‘Daheim’ last year, to which we are somewhat in- 
debted. 
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folio volume of Chrysostom before him, are, we believe, most, it 
not all of them, myths. It is true, however, that after having 
removed to a new dwelling close to the University, he for some 
time went the way he had been used to go, and complained, as 
well he might, that it was much longer than he had supposed. 
It is true also that he was in the habit of cramming his boxes 
with old books, when he went a holiday journey, and that, 
having arrived at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, during an outbreak, 
his folios were taken out of the cab, in which he was driving to 
an hotel, and used for barricade purposes. And many other 
odd things we might narrate, if space would allow. 

During the later years of his life, Neander’s health was 
anything but good; indeed, a man of less iron resolution and 
love for his calling and his students would long before have 
given up work. His eyesight had long been so weak, that at 
times he was totally dependent on his reader and amanuensis. 
But he held on his way like an unwearied servant of Christ, till 
he could go no further. Fears had been often entertained that 
his days were numbered ; but the strong spirit had ever again 
asserted its dominion over the frail body. The dreaded day, 
however, came at last. On the 8th day of July, 1850, he 
became so ill during the delivery of his lecture, that it was only 
with difficulty he could complete it, and he had to be assisted 
home by students, one of whom sorrowfully exclaimed, ‘ This is 
‘the last lecture our Neander will deliver.’ After dinner, 
despite the protests of his sister, he persisted in continuing his 
usual work, and for three hours dictated part of his ‘Church 
History,’ under great physical pain. But the choleraic 
attacks became so violent, that his sister insisted on his giving 
up, which he did at last, though he remonstrated, saying, ‘ Why 
‘do you not leave me alone: surely a workman may work when 
‘he likes! Do you begrudge me even this privilege ? ” 

The next morning he felt himself so feeble, that he said with 
a tone of sadness, ‘I fear I shall not be able to lecture to-day ;’ 
but he added, ‘ I hope to do so to-morrow.’ This was Tuesday. 
After dinner he called for his reader, but finding he had been sent 
away, employed another student to read the newspaper to him. 
Everything was done that medical skill could suggest, but he con- 
tinued to grow feebler day by day. On Saturday he was seized 
with such a yearning to get out of bed, that he commanded 
his man-servant in almost violent tones to dress him, nor did he 
resign himself to his inaction till his sister said to him, ‘ Think, 
‘dear Augustus, what you used to say to me when I refused to 
‘submit to the doctor: it comes from God, and therefore we 
‘ must submit.’ ‘ Yes,’ answered he, his voice suddenly growing 
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calm, ‘ yes, -_ are right: everything comes from God, and we 
‘ ought to thank him for it.’ The physicans resolved now to 
try the last means,—a bath of wine and strong herbs, and for 
some hours he seemed strengthened. In the course of the day, 
having been carried into a bright and sunny room, he felt so 
refreshed, that he said, ‘I am an dzadds rod HAlov, and in this 
‘respect resemble the Emperor Julian ; but,’ added he, jokingly, 
‘you must not let Strauss know it.’ A clear sign that he felt 
himself to be in danger was that he took a spoonful of old wine 
without raising any objection. Ordinarily, he regarded it as a 
waste of money that might be better applied in aid of poor 
students, and could never be induced to drink anything but water, 
save under the pretence of its being medicinally prescribed. 
Towards evening he exclaimed, as it were prophetically, ‘I am 
‘ tired; let us get ready to go home.’ His mind was already 
beginning to wander. Shortly after, with a tremendous effort, 
he raised himself up in bed, and as though the spirit were 
resolved to rule over the body to the last moment, he began to 
lecture on New Testament Exegesis, and dictated the titles of 
the courses of lectures which he purposed delivering during the 
next session—one of them being, ‘The Gospel of John con- 
‘sidered from a true historical point of view.’ Fancying 
himself at a later hour with his amanuensis, he proceeded to 
dictate a‘part of his ‘ Church History,’ commencing exactly where 
he had left offon Monday. Having finished a chapter, he asked 
what time it was. An attendant answered, ‘Half-past nine ;’ and 
he repeated again, ‘I will now go to rest ; I am tired :’ and as he 
stretched himself out to sleep, whispered, in a tone that pierced 
all present to the heart, ‘Good night.’ Four hours afterwards, 
on Sunday morning, the 14th of July, 1850, the Lord whom he 
had so faithfully loved and served called him home to himself. 

Thus passed away this second John—the son of thunder and 
the son of love—the youngest of the fathers of the church, as 
he has been truly called; the man to whom the theology, and 
particularly the Church History, both of Germany and of 
entire Christendom, owe more than to any other teacher for 
many centuries, and who was the spiritual father of hundreds of 
pastors now occupying spheres of usefulness in the Church of 
their Fatherland. Blessed be his memory ! 

We now come to the second part of our task, which is to form 
an estimate of Neander’s literary labours and theological views. 
To do so in a full and proper manner, it would be necessary to 
review the productions of his principal predecessors in the 
department of Church History,* and to describe the state of 


* See Baur’s ‘ Epochen der Kirchengeschichtschreibung ;’ Hagenbach, 
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thought in Germany when he entered on active life.* Such an 
undertaking, however, would require far more space than we 
have at command. We must restrict ourselves, therefore, to the 
simple enumeration and characterization of his principal works, 
and to the statement of his views on some of the cardinal points 
of the Christian faith. 

It may be well, however, at the outset briefly to sum up his 


_ characteristics as a church historian—characteristics recognised 


with almost perfect unanimity by the most eminent theologians 
of Germany. t 

Few men have devoted themselves to any special branch of 
theology concerning whom might be said with fuller truth what 
Dr. Nitzsch said in his funeral address concerning Neander, 
that ‘he was created and consecrated by the Lord for the pur- 
‘ pose of accomplishing the great task of regenerating ecclesi- 
‘astical history.’ Many circumstances combined, as we have 
partly seen already, to give him a peculiar fitness for his 
important calling. His Jewish descent, his early devotion to 
Platonic studies, the inner conflicts through which he passed, 
the influence of his teachers Schleiermacher and Planck, his 
open and sympathetic nature, and the intense sincerity and 
earnestness of his Christianity, were all so many factors pre- 
paring him for the great work he afterwards accomplished. 

His characteristics as an historian were all more or less closely 
conditioned by these factors. 

In point of /earning few have equalled, still fewer surpassed, 
him. Even as a student he devoted his time to reading the 
ancient ecclesiastical writers in the original languages, and con- 
tinued to do so to the end of his life. He scarcely ever relied 
on second-hand information, but felt it to be his duty to look at 
things with his own eyes. His acquaintance also with the 
classical writers, and with works on church historical subjects in 
the German, English, French, and Dutch languages, was exten- 
sive. With profound learning he combined also a spirit of 
sound and healthy criticism. He was by no means ready to take 
anything for granted, but weighed and counter-weighed and 
nicely balanced evidence, before setting forth any statement as 
true or false. He moved freely under the weight of his learning, 
and if necessary, we might adduce numerous illustrations of 


‘Neander’s Verdienste um die Kirchengeschichte’ in ‘Studien und 
‘ Kritiken’ for 1851; Uhlhorn ‘ Die aelteste Kirchengeschichte in ihren 
‘ neueren Darstellungen,’ in Dorner’s ‘ Jahrbiicher.’ 

* See Hurst’s ‘ History of Rationalism.’ 

+ For example, Hagenbach, Uhlhorn, Osiander, Niedner, and even 
Baur. 
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his sound critical judgment. The strictest impartiality was also 
a predominant feature of Neander as an historian—not that so- 
called impartiality which may degenerate into indifference, but 
the impartiality of one whose eye is always open to facts, and 
who seeks nothing but the truth. He has never been accused 
of wilfully mis-stating facts, either by omitting or perverting 
evidence that might set them in a different light. He may have 
seen some things in a couleur de rose which gave a glow to the 
reality ; he may have idealized men and institutions and ten- 
dencies ; but of perversion he was never wilfully guilty. He 
exhibits everywhere a profound insight into characters—the 
characters alike of men, of institutions, and of events. Few 
authors have understood man better than he; though, as has 
been aptly remarked, he was more liable to be deceived than 
some. This was partly, at all events, a fruit of the impartiality 
to which we have referred. He respected men as such, and 
therefore sought to understand them. He could say with the 
fullest truth nihil humani a me alienum puto; and he was there- 
fore able to penetrate many a secret mystery that would other- 
wise have remained unsolved. These qualities show themselves 
very remarkably in the biographical portions of his works, 
which some critics consider to be unduly predominant. With 
what truth and justice does he sketch such varied characters as 
the Apostolic Fathers in their simple faith ; Irenzeus and Justin, 
with their combined mildness and zeal ; Tertullian and Marcion, 
with their fiery, ill-regulated, and somewhat gloomy views of 
Christian truth; the free philosophic calm of Origen and 
Clement of Alexandria ; Julian, the vain enthusiast, warrior, and 
statesman ; Bernard, with his consuming zeal in the cause of 
Christ and the Church; Abelard, with his unbridled passions 
and bold speculations ; and so on through the whole gallery of 
“cm It is a perfect marvel how few of his delineations 

ave been pronounced positively false even by antagonists in 
many respects his equals. The same truth and insight are 
evinced also in his judgments regarding such institutions as 
monasticism, the Papacy, and so forth. His accounts of men 
and things are all bathed in a truly philosophical spirit. Such 
men as Dr. Baur of Tiibingen, indeed, charge him with a lack of 
the speculative spirit; but it is because their idea of what is 
philosophical and Neander’s idea differed toto celo. The most 
cursory comparison of his works with those of even his best 
predecessors—for example, those of Mosheim, of Planck, and 
Schréckh—will convince the reader of this fact. Not merely 
does he point out the influence which human weakness and 
strength, prejudice and passion, have had on the course of 
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ecclesiastical affairs—following herein the example of such writers 
as Planck, though on a higher platform—but he keeps ever in 
view the great designs of God, which go on steadily accom- 
_ g themselves, whilst human agents, whether hostile or 
riendly, ceaselessly come and go; and as regards that philo- 
sophy which consists in so setting forth facts that aa shall be 
seen and felt to embody great principles of eternal applicability, 
we venture to say that there are few books comparable with 
Neander’s richness in this respect. His general Church History 
is pervaded by this practical philosophy, not advanced in the 
form of deduction or application, but surrounding like an atmo- 
sphere of light all the facts narrated. In thus writing, he was 
carrying out the aim of his life, which was, as he himself said, 
‘ to set forth the history of the Church of Christ as an evidence 
‘ of the Divine power of Christianity, as a school of Christian ex- 
‘ perience, and as a voice of edification, instruction, and warning, 
‘ sounding down through all the centuries.’ 

Gloriously, too, has he realized this aim. We have still to 
mention one feature which distinguished him in an eminent 
degree, and which was the life and soul of all his other peculiar 
excellencies, his profound sense of sin, and his deep experience of 
redemption by Christ. We venture to entertain the old-fashioned 
and somewhat despised opinion that no man is fit to write a 
history of the Christian Church, or, indeed, any work on 
Christian theology, be his learning, acuteness, and depth what 
they may, who has not known himself to be a lost sinner, and 
fled to Christ as the Saviour of the lost. This was the soil from 
which Neander’s natural patience, openness, impartiality, and 
truthfulness drew their strength ; to this is due the remarkably 
edifying, purifying, elevating tone that pervades his works from 
beginning to end. After saying all this, it may appear as though 
we deemed him to have risen above all criticism. Not so; great 
as he was, he did not combine all excellencies. His histories are 
defective in point of style and arrangement; they are heavy 
reading ; and there is not that artistic grouping of the materials 
which so greatly facilitates the production of a true impression 
of the various men, events, and times that are passed in review. 
There is, moreover, frequently a lack of proportion in the space 
devoted to persons and movements. Certain aspects of, and 
factors in, the development of the Christian Church or the 
Christian life are either altogether unnoticed or passed over too 
lightly. The political, literary, «esthetical, national aspects of 
the history of the Church are too little regarded. These are 
defects, however, due either to Neander’s peculiar individuality 
or to the impossibility of one man’s accomplishing completely so 
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mighty a task as that of tracing out the infinitely varied and 
complex ramifications of the Christian life in its regenerative 

ge through the various nations, societies, and individuals 
which have hitherto come within reach of its influence. It is 
praise enough to have done so much and so well, where so great 
a work was to be accomplished. 

Having made these few preliminary observations, we shall 
now proceed, first, to enumerate his works, as nearly as possible 
in chronological order; secondly, to characterize very briefly 
the more important minor treatises ; thirdly, to notice more at 
length his three chief productions, ‘ The General Church History,’ 
‘The Life of Jesus,’ and ‘The Planting and Training of the 
Church by the Apostles ;’ and lastly, to state his views on some 
of the main points of the Christian faith. 

1. His first publication was a dissertation written in Latin, 
entitled ‘De Fidei Gnoseosque Christiane idea et ea que ad se 
‘invicem atque ad Philosophiam referantur ratione secundum 
‘mentem Clementis Alexandrini’ (1811),* which shadowed 
forth very distinctly some of the peculiar characteristics of the 
future Church historian. The next was his monograph on 
‘ The Emperor Julian and his Age’ (1812). In 1813 appeared 
the ‘Saint Bernard and his Age;’ in 1818, the ‘Genetic De- 
‘velopment of the principal Gnostic Systems ;’ during the 
years 1821 and 1822, ‘Saint Chrysostom and the Church of his 
day, especially in the East,’ and ‘ Memorabilia from the History 
of Christianity and the Christian Life ;’ and lastly, in 1825, 
the ‘ Antignostikus or Spirit of Tertullian, and Introduction to 
‘his Writings.’ About this time he commenced his ‘ General 
History of the Christian Religion and Church,’ the first volume 
of which was issued in 1826, and which continued to engage his 
varied powers till his death in 1850. In 1832 and 1833 he issued 
the ‘ History of the Planting and Training of the Church by the 
Apostles ;’:in 1837, the ‘ Life of Jesus ;’ and in 1840, ‘The One 
and the Manifold in the Christian Life.’ He wrote besides, 
during the thirty-seven years of his life in Berlin, a large number 


* This was the dissertation by which he secured the right of deliverin, 
lectures at the University of Heidelberg. Prior to any one being admitted 
to the privilege of lecturing as a regular Docent, at a German University, 
he must satisfy the Academical Senate of his fitness, by submitting to 
them a Latin dissertation on some subject selected from the department 
to which the candidate intends to devote himself—theological, philoso- 
phical, legal, or medical—and by publicly defending a number of theses 
in Latin. Some young men put forth extraordinary theses, which are 
defended also sometimes in an extraordinary manner. During this part 
of the formality ludicrous slips of the tongue frequently occur, and a good 
deal of dog-Latin is brought to light. 
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of University Programmes, Essays for the Journal which he 
had assisted to found, Papers read before the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, and Addresses delivered on various practical occasions. 
Amongst the subjects to which they related we may mention the 
following :—‘ Theobald Thamer, Pascal, Matthias von Janow 
‘(one of John Huss’s forerunners), Blanco White, and Dr. 
Arnold.’ Some of these slighter fruits of his labours he collected 
into a volume published in 1829 under the ittle ‘Short Occa- 
sional Dissertations.’ Since Neander’s death various courses of 
lectures have been issued by his former pupils, under the general 
superintendence of Dr. Julius Miiller, the author of the great 
work on Sin; as for example, ‘ History of Christian Ethics,’ 
‘History of Dogmas,’ ‘Catholicism and Protestantism,’ and 
‘ Commentaries on various Epistles.’ 

2. The most important of Neander’s minor works—if indeed 
they ought to be called minor works at all—are unquestionably 
the monographs on Julian, Bernard, Chrysostom, Tertullian, 
and Gnosticism ; and the two posthumous treatises on ‘ Christian 
Ethics,’ and ‘Catholicism and Protestantism.’ Most of the 
work in two volumes on the ‘History of Dogmas’ is contained 
in the ‘General Church History.” As the monographs on 
‘Julian ’ and ‘ The Gnostics’ were eventually incorporated with 
the ‘General Church History,’ we shall here pass them by, and 
refer to them when we come to the great work of which they 
form a part. The other three monographs have maintained a 
separate existence, and deserve a separate notice. 

The monograph on St. Bernard exhibits the peculiar excel- 
lencies of its author, perhaps, more distinctly than any other. 
It constituted an “nt in the history of this class of writings, 
and took the learned of Germany by storm. Down to the 
present moment it is pronounced by thoroughly competent 
authorities to be both one of Neander’s most finished and cha- 
racteristic productions, and the best book on the subject of 
which it treats. It relates to a man than whom few more 
eminent have graced the Christian Church, and to a period than 
which few have been marked by more stirring events and more 
important controversies. The contents themselves are as rich 
and weighty as the table of contents is brief. The first section 
treats of Bernard’s life till the great Papal schism in 1130,—of 
his education, religious development, entrance into the Cistercian 
order, labours as Abbot of Clairvaux, and relations to Peter of 
Clugny, the other great monastic leader of the day. The second 
section (1130 to 1145) describes Bernard’s efforts to restore 
religious peace; his influence on ecclesiastical and political 
affairs under Innocent II., and his celebrated controversies 
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with Abelard and Arnold of Brescia. The third section nar- 
rates Bernard’s struggles for Pope Eugenius III., before and 
after his flight to France; his relation to the Crusades, to the 
Prophetess Hildegard, to Gilbert de la Porret, and to the sects 
of his day ; and gives an account of the final struggle between 
Eugenius and Arnold of Brescia’s party; of Bernard’s work 
‘ De Consideratione,’ and of the closing years of his life. At 
whatever point we open the book, it is impossible not to be 
struck by the candour, insight, depth, and learning of the 
author. Few tasks more difficult could have been imposed on a 
man of Neander’s peculiar temperament and inclinations. 
Bernard was with his whole soul a monk, and yet played a 
great part in the world; he was a mystic, and yet a great 
preacher and orator ; he was a man of practical tendencies, and 
yet engaged in philosophical controversies with two of the 
subtlest thinkers of the age. Neander must have felt himself 
no less repelled by, than attracted towards, the men, the events, 
and the tendencies that he passes in review ; and yet one has 
everywhere the feeling that he labours to set forth the exact 
truth, and nearly always succeeds. We find psychological truth 
in the account of Bernard’s becoming a monk and of his in- 
fluence on others; philosophical exactness in the history of the 
controversies with Abelard and Gilbert de la Porret ; judicious 
appreciativeness in the narrative of his struggles to exalt the 
Papacy ; of his relations to mystics like Hildegard, and of his 
opposition to sectaries ; and an unusual degree of justice in the 
apportionment of light and shade throughout the entire picture. 
In every case we are drawn to sympathize with the persons to 
whom we are introduced, whilst we condemn their exagge- 
rations, errors, and sins. If our space allowed, we could quote 
very many passages instinct with light and life to a degree 
rarely found in combination; but we must content ourselves 


with two—the one relating to Abelard, the other to the 
Crusades. 


. ‘Abelard is a remarkable illustration of the close connection 
existing between the moral and intellectual aspects of man’s being. 
We discern in him at all points more a lack of character than of 
talent. If he had been a man of pure morals, he would have done 
more for science. Not only would he have given utterance to single 
suggestive thoughts and exercised a great influence on his contem- 
poraries ; but he would have been able to produce an entire, self- 
consistent, philosophical system. The unconnécted character of his 


theology corresponded to the unconnected character of his inner 
life.’ 


Concerning the Crusades, he says :— 
XO. ACVI. 
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‘It was a mistake to think of conquering by force the scene whence 
peace was intended to be diffused through the earth ; and the crusaders 
themselves passed too frequently from profound devotion to excesses of 
passion. But at the same time, who can doubt that this enthusiasm 
for a cause transcending the senses, which had laid hold on entire 
nations and inspired such extraordinary efforts, is a testimony to the 
high descent of man? To look down on events and times like these 
with self-complacent pity is rather an evidence of forgetfulness of the 
primal nobility of the human race than of devotion to true realities ; 
it is a sign that empty shows are regarded as alone real, and that the 
noblest feature of humanity, its capability of risking all for ideal 
objects, is counted madness.’ 


We who have been trained up under the influences proceeding 
from such men as Neander can scarcely appreciate as we ought 
to do his immense superiority of view. One of his predecessors 
Henke, for example, speaks of Bernard in the following terms— 


‘A preacher who offended against the good customs of society, who 
delighted in threatenings and grumblings. At the same time he had 
common sense enough to see that the scholasticism of his age was an 
unenjoyable superfluity. His charges against Abelard rested on 
insane or hostile misapprehension.’ 


Neander’s estimate both of Bernard, Abelard, and scholas- 
ticism, is as widely different from this as it is more just. Even 
Mosheim, one of the founders of the modern methods of studying 
Church History, is shallow and untrue compared with Neander. 
Mosheim, for example, ascribes the crusades solely to such 
causes as ‘the corrupt state of religion at Rome,’ ‘fear that the 
‘ Turks might attack Italy and Europe,’ ‘ the desire of the Popes 
‘to weaken the Emperor and Kings, and of the latter to weaken 
‘their vassals,’ and so forth. These were unquestionably co- 
operative causes, and are recognised as such by Neander ; but 
they are outward, and do not touch the depths of the matter. 
We must, however, pass on. 

With respect to the work on Chrysostom, we cannot do better 
than quote the words of Professor Hagenbach, of Basle* :— 

‘The life of the greatest orator of the ancient church; his early 
education under his mother’s eye; his further training in the schools 
of the Hellenic Rhetors ; his life among the monks ; his labours as 
Presbyter in Antioch and as Bishop in Constantinople ; his conflicts 
in both cities with the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, with heretics 
and the orthodox ; the persecutions he endured ; his banishment and 
death, are simply end clearly narrated. We are made acquainted with 


* In his Gedéichtnissrede on Neander, published in the Studien wnd 


Kritiken in 1851. We are also otherwise indebted to Professor Hagenbach 
for many hints and suggestions. 
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the Christian thinker, the sacred orator, the Biblical expositor and the 
man of prayerand faith in the varied positions of a tried and agitated 
life.’ 

In a literary and scientific point of view this monograph may 
be inferior to the last-mentioned one ; but it has a peculiar value 
of its own. Neander intended it specially for practical theo- 
logians, and the very fulness of detail and variety of extracts 
of which mere historians complain, constitute its chief excel- 
lence. 

The monograph on Tertullian supplies new evidence of the 


‘many-sidedness, thoroughness, and skill of Neander, for the 


history of the Church presents few harder problems than the 
powerful, eccentric, and fiery North African Jurist, Tertullian, 
who has not inappropriately been designated the ‘Tacitus of 
Young Christianity.’ It differs from the two previously re- 
ferred to, in being a treatise on archeology and doctrine rather 
than a biography or picture of the age. We can only refer to 
two passages in illustration of Neander’s mastery ; one relating 
to Tertullian himself, another to Montanism, the sect which 
he joined in the later part of his life :— 


‘The writings of Tertullian reveal to us a man who embraced 
whatever he embraced with his whole soul. What he had laid hold 
of, or rather what had laid hold of him, was Christianity ; but the 
new creation effected by Christianity could not all at once pervade 
him. His fierce, powerful, unbending Punic-Roman nature, which 
had grown up in heathenism, contained much that was repugnant to 
the spirit of Christianity. Its subduing spirit came to him in a form 
with which he was unfamiliar, and he could not yield to it without a 
struggle. Tertullian’s mind had acuteness, depth, and dialectic dex- 
terity, but no logical clearness, repose, or arrangement; it was pro- 
found and fruitful, but not harmonious, and it lacked self-restraint. 
Though afoe to philosophical speculation, which seemed to him a falsifier 
of truth, he was by no means destitute of speculative power, but he 
lacked method, Feeling and imagination ran away with his intellect, 
and he was at a loss for words adequately to express the ideas and 
emotions which filled his ardent soul.’ * 


Nothing could be truer than this estimate of Tertullian. 
Equally profound and correct are the following words on Mon- 
tanism and its relation to Gnosticism :— 

‘ A time comes when the Divine supernatural principle of Christi- 
anity, after having manifested itself as such in all its purity and direct- 
ness, must enter into combination with human culture ; the super- 


* See for this and the succeeding extract the introduction in Ryland’s 
translation of the Antignostikus, Bohn’s edition. 
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natural must become continually more natural, and an age of revela- 
tion and miracles must be succeeded by one of operations carried on 
by the agency of the human mind, as animated by the Divine life. 
To the process just indicated is opposed the tendency which would 
retain for ever in an equal degree the element of the supernatural—of 
inspiration. Montanism represents this latter tendency ; Gnesticism, 
the other extreme. Instead of seeking to appropriate the world and 
the natural, it repels and abjures them ; it seeks to make permanent 
the opposition between the supernatural and the natural ; whereas 
true Christianity seeks to bring them into harmony.’ 


A principle is laid down here which needs to be well weighed, 
especially by the more earnest and thoughtful amongst Christians. 
It is, indeed, obtaining from day to day fuller recognition in 
practical matters; but we are still far enough from discerning 
its theoretical significance. That which the apologists of Biblical 
religion should at the present day, above all things aim at is, to 
show that the supernatural is supernatural because the natural 
has become unnatural. 

The posthumous treatise on the ‘ History of Christian Ethics,’ 
though but a fragment, contains much suggestive thought and 
valuable information. It extends only to Thomas Aquinas, in 
the thirteenth century, but it includes also a review of pra- 
Christian, in relation to Christian ethics. In this work Neander 
illustrates with considerable force the idea, that Christian ethics 
are a fruit produced by Christian facts and doctrines, and that 
the fruit cannot be permanently retained where the parent stem 
is rejected. 

The course of lectures on ‘ Catholicism and Protestantism,’ 
is said to have been one of his best. If ever a man were opposed 
with his entire being to every form of sacerdotalism, Neander 
was that man; and yet his loving and righteous spirit compelled 
him to be fair, even where the temptation to the contrary was 
most powerful. The distinctive principle of Protestantism, as 
opposed to Catholicism, Neander defines as consisting in ‘the 
‘exclusive reference of the religious consciousness to Christ, 
‘ which has two aspects : firstly, Christ the sole source of salva- 
‘ tion (justification by faith) ; secondly, Christ the sole source of 
‘ the knowledge of salvation (the authority of the Scriptures) :’ 
from which principles alone, says he, all the other differences can 
be deduced. The following points are discussed :—Tradition 
and Scripture; the Primitive State of Man; the Present State of 
Human Nature; the Doctrine of Justification ; the Divine Law 
and Christian Perfection; the Doctrine concerning the Church ; 
the Doctrine of the Sacraments; the Doctrine of the Last Things. 

3. We now come to his three principal works, and will begin 
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our examination with the ‘General History of the Christian 
Religion and Church.’ 

The occasion of Neander’s commencing this, the great task of 
his life, was @ request on the part of his publisher, Perthes of 
Hamburg, that he would prepare a new edition of the mono- 
graph on Julian. He. had, indeed, long cherished the wish to 
write such a history, but had been staggered hitherto by his 
sense of the magnitude and difficulty of the undertaking. As, 
however, the ‘Julian,’ original and ‘epoch-making’ as it had been, 
no longer satisfied him, he threw his hesitations overboard and 
set to work. Great regret has always been expressed that he 
did not live to write the history of the Reformation. He died 
whilst engaged on the volume that treats of the early part of the 
fifteenth century. 

It would be absurd for us to pretend to do more here than 
cursorily describe the prominent features, and briefly notice one 
or two detached points, of this great work, embracing as it does in 
the latest German edition nine closely-printed octavo volumes, and 
relating to questions around which so much controversy has raged. 

It extends down to the middle of the fourteenth century, 
closing with a description of the reformatory movements in 
England under Wycliffe, and in Bohemia under Huss, Jerome 
of Prague and their forerunners; and a brief account of the so- 
called ‘ Friends of God,’ in Germany. These fourteen centuries 
are distributed into six periods, of which the first period includes 
the first three centuries, to the end of the Diocletian persecution ; 
the second extends from Constantine the Great to Pope 
Gregory the Great (a.p. 312—590); the third, from Gregory 
to Charlemagne (590—814) ; the fourth, from —— to 
Gregory VII. (814—1073); the fifth, from Gregory VII. to 
Boniface VIII. (1073—1294) ; the sixth, from Boniface VIII. 
to the beginnings of the Reformation (1294 to about 1360). In 
each period the material is distributed into four great sections, 
headed respectively, with modifications in the later volumes :— 
1. The Relation of the Church to the World—its Diffusion and 
so forth; 2. History of the Constitution, Discipline, and Divisions 
of the Church; 3. Christian Life and Cultus; 4. History of 
Christian Doctrine. In an appendix to the last head are described 
the teachers of the Church, the heresies, and the sects. Of the 
last period we have only two sections—the History of the Papacy, 
and a portion of the History of Theology. 

The opening sentences in which he sets forth his conception of 
the task he had undertaken, are perhaps as novel and charac- 
teristic as any portion of the work. They may be said to be an 
exposition in brief of a new view of the history of the Church— 
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that which has been called the dynamical as opposed to the 
mechanical view. He says:— 


‘ Our task will be to review the process by which, in the course of the 
centuries which have rolled by since the death of Christ, the little mus- 
tard seed has grown into the great tree which is destined to overshadow 
the whole earth, and to provide for all nations a sure dwelling under 
its branches. The history will teach us how a little leaven mixed with 
the mass of humanity has gradually leavened the whole lump. We 
shall contemplate a process of development that has been going on 
for eighteen centuries, which is going on still without let or hindrance, 
and which will go on, though not perhaps always in a straight line, 
till its course shall be accomplished. This leaven or new life is 
Christianity, which is not a new system of truth of morals, but a 
new divine power that descended from heaven in the person of Jesus 
of Nazareth, the Redeemer of sin-sick humanity.’ 


From these words we see that he might have styled his work 
‘A History of Christianity, or a History of the Development 
of the Christian Life;’ we see, too, why he avoided—and 
rightly avoided—designating it merely, ‘General History of the 
Christian Church.’ The History of the Church—if we take 
the word Church in either the Romish or Protestant sense* 
—forms in reality but a comparatively small part of the history 
of Christianity ; save, indeed, so far as the Church is regarded as 
the exclusive channel by which Christianity passes forth into the 
world.t The historian of Christianity would thus have to trace 
out the presence and influence of this new power, not only in 
every form of religious life, but in every form of human activity, 
intellectual, emotional, volitional, on the individual, the family, 
the society, the nation ; on the various associations and institu- 


* The Romanist definition of the Church is, ‘ Ecclesia vera est coetus 
‘hominum ejusdem christianz fidei confessione et eorundem sacramen- 
‘torum communione colligatus, sub regimine legitimorum pastorum ac 
‘ preecipue unius Christi in terris vicarii, romani Pontificis,’ and clearly 
unchurches all the churches, save the one which hitherto, because of its 
unehurchliness, has been calledthe mystic Babylon. The definition given 
by the Confessio Augustana runs, ‘Est ecclesia congregatio sanctorum in 
‘ qua evangelium recte docetur et recte administrantur sacramenta,’ and 
correct as it is, unchurches most Romish communities. There is another 
view of the Church as the ‘ Ecclesia invisibilis,’ which is sometimes called 
the mystical view. To write its rgten 3 is obviously impossible. Ina 
— sense, however, Neander’s work is a history of the Invisible 

urch. 

+ The kingdom of God or Christianity advances in a double way :— 
First, by gathering together the elect souls who constitute churches or 
the church, visible or myisible; secondly, by the influence it exerts either 
through the elect—(they are elected for this very purpose, in agreement 
with the law of election, by which God has willed that human progress 


shall be conditioned)—or in other ways. By the history of Christianity 
we mean this latter influence. 
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tions of mankind; on literature, the arts, the sciences, the 
customs, the laws, and the governments of men: in a word, as 
there is no aspect of human nature, no relation of men to each 
other or to the universe, and no phase of human life, that is not 
meant to be permeated, transformed, and regenerated by the life 
that was embodied in, and ever flows from Jesus Christ, so there 
are none of these modes of human existence that ought to be 
left unexamined by the Historian of the Church. A grand 
conception, involving an almost superhuman task ! 
Not less new and epoch-making were the introductory 
chapters, entitled: ‘State of the Romano-Greek and Jewish 
‘world, in a religious point of view at the time of the first 
‘ appearance and early diffusion of Christianity.’ As to its main 
substance, this survey had already been published in the 
monograph on Julian. There are three chapters; the first, on 
the religious condition of the Romans and Greeks ; the second, 
on the religious state of the Jews; the third, on Judaism in 
Alexandria. These eighty-six pages form a grand commentary 
on the pregnant words of the Apostle, ‘ the fulness of the times.’ 
Since the first publication of this survey much attention has 
been devoted to the subject by learned men of various schools 
and churches ; but no picture has been drawn in which the light 
and shade are more impartially distributed, and the general 
effect produced is so just and true, as in this.* We should fear 
to seem guilty of extravagance were we to give full expression to 
our sense of the value and beauty of this portion of the Church 
History. As mere history it enchains our attention, and knits 
us more closely than ever to our kind. It would be difficult to 
collect from contemporary writers extracts and details of greater 
beauty, significance and nobleness; and yet, at the close, so strong 
is our conviction that ‘the whole head is sick, the whole heart 
‘ faint,’ that we are forced to acknowledge that if God had not 
condescended to our low estate surely mankind had been lost 
beyond recovery. But as a history pregnant with instruction, 
warning and encouragement, it is even more valuable. If our 
space allowed, we could quote many passages which have the 
profoundest bearing on some of the highest problems that are 


* We may refer to such words as Gfrérer’s ‘ Urchristenthum,’ written 
in an antagonistic spirit; Lutterbeck’s ‘ Neutestamentliche Lehrbegriffe ;’ 
Schneckenburger’s ‘ Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte ;’ Langen’s ‘ Das 
‘Judenthum in Palestina zur zeit Christi;’ Hardwick’s ‘Christ and 
‘other Masters;’ de Pressensé’s ‘ Life of Christ,’ and his ‘ History of 
‘the First Three Centuries;’ Keim’s ‘ Geschichte ‘ Jesu yon Nazara;’ 
Westcott’s ‘ Introduction to the Study of the Gospels ;’ Déllinger’s ‘ Gentile 
and Jew in the Courts of the Temple.’ A very suggestive and stirring 
view of the period is given by the Rey. Baldwin Brown in a lecture 
delivered to the Young Men’s Christian Association some years ago. 
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agitating the mind of Christendom. Take for example such as 
the following : — 

‘ The greatness of a nation depends on the character of its public 

sentiment and public customs; and this is determined by its 
religion. The popular religions of antiquity were of such a nature 
that they could satisfy the human mind only up to a certain stage of 
culture ; the moment it transcended that stage, a conflict inevitably 
arose between itself and the religious traditions to which it had 
heretofore clung. In the East, where mind was less progressive than 
in the West, it was possible for the antagonism between the mythical 
religion of the people and the theosophic mysteries of the priests who 
ruled the people, to remain unnoticed for centuries. But in the more 
active and mobile West, the moment mind reached a certain stage of 
independence, it began to criticise the myths and cultus of the popular 
religions. The greater the advance of culture, the more general 
became the discord ; religion lost its power, and the result was 
demoralization. Culture itself, too, lacking a firm and immovable 
religious and moral basis, soon became a caricature, and sank into 
corruption.’ 
Considering how many of the cultivated throughout Chris- 
tendom profess to be unable any longer to receive the his- 
torical elements of Christianity as true and authoritative, or as 
compatible with culture, it would be well for Christian teachers 
to weigh carefully the hints contained in passages like the 
above. Neander’s history, but especially the introductory por- 
tion of it, is one long argument to show that Christianity is 
fitted both to serve as the basis of the highest culture of which 
the human race is capable, antl also to supply vigour and life to 
its development. 

In our previous notices of his monographic treatises, we 
have already touched on subjects which also occur in the 
General Church History — Bernard and Abelard, Chrysos- 
tom and Tertullian. To these might be added many others 
equally characteristic, and evincing equal power and subtlety 
of intellect. We might mark the large-heartedness of his 
account of the various ways in which men were led to Chris- 
tianity; the wisdom of his observations on the relation of 
the early Church to such difficult questions as slavery; the 
breadth of his view of the significance of Monasticism, Epis- 
copacy, and the Papacy; the generosity of his estimate of 
Heresies and Sects; the insight displayed in his delineation 
of such men as Constantine and Julian, Jerome and Cyprian, 
Athanasius and Arius, Gregory the Great and Leo the Great, 
Charlemagne and Barbarossa, the Gnostics, the Scholastics, the 
Mystics, and the Reformers ; but the field is almost bound- 
less, and we forbear, and must pass rapidly on to the two 
remaining works reserved for more special consideration—the 
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‘Life of Jesus,’ and the ‘ History of the Planting and Training 
‘ of the Christian Church.’ 

The latter, as having been the earlier publication, we will 
first consider. It may be regarded as an introduction to the 
Church History. It does not profess, however, to be a complete 
account of the Apostolic age; but is simply what the title states 
—a ‘History of the Planting and Training of the Christian 
‘Church by the Apostles. It is divided into six sections, 
treating respectively of the following subjects :—I. The Chris- 
tian Church amongst the Jews of Palestine. II. Transition of 
Christianity from the Jews to Heathens. III. The spread of 
Christianity among the Gentiles by Paul. IV. Review of the 
labours of James and Peter. V. John and his ministry as the 
closing point of the Apostolic age. WI. The Apostolic doc- 
trine:—(1.) The doctrine of Paul; (2.) The doctrine of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews ; (3.) The doctrine of James; (4.) The 
doctrine of John. 

In this work, Neander for the first time measured weapons 
with the destructive critical tendencies of Germany, which were 
then directed specially against the records of the Apostolic age ; 
and perhaps no abler refutation of the specious but visionary 
theories of the Tiibingen School has yet appeared. There are 
evidences enough in it, indeed, that he himself was still passing 
through the fire, and more concessions than were necessary are 
made to antagonists. Hence the charge of Rationalism brought 
in particular against this work. His explanation of the miracle 
of tongues is the principal case in -question.* He regards this 
gift as essentially identical with the gifts referred to by Paul, 
in 1 Cor. 14., and appeals in support of his view to passages 
from Ireneus and Tertullian. But whatever concessions of 
this kind he may have made, we feel, even whilst disapproving 
of them, that the spirit in which they are made, is as remote as 

ossible from that of Rationalism.t Neander was one of the 
fast men to refuse to bow his neck under the yoke of revealed 
truth. As has been well remarked t—- 


‘His great anxiety was to exhibit the miraculous facts of Chris- 
tianity as in harmony with its spirit and original development. If 
he believed any particular fact to contradict this spirit, or if he were 


* In the Vorrede to his ‘ Kirchenzeitung’ for this present year, Hengs- 
tenberg, the orthodox Hengstenberg, who sits in judgment on everybody, 
has explained away the miracle of Babel, and the miracle of Tongues at 
Pentecost, in a manner that strikes us as thoroughly rationalistic. 

+ We have not space to enter into details, otherwise it would be neces- 
sary to criticise his concessions with respect to the authorship, &c., of 
some portions of the New Testament. 

} See Krabbe’s ‘ Zur Charakteristik Neanders,’ p. 117. 
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unable to find something analogous to it in the subsequent develop- 
ment of the Church, he was more inclined than we deem right to 
look upon it as unhistorical.’ 


There is all the difference in the world, however, between the 
critical doubts of a man who lives in Christianity, and seeks to 
judge by its standard, and those of one who submits everything 
to the decision of natural, unregenerated reason. The latter 
one might describe as Rationalismus vulgaris; the former as 
Rationalismus Evangelicus. 

We know of few theological works so full of rich and suggestive 
thought as this; it is marvellously quickening and strengthen- 
ing, both to intellect and heart. The investigation into the 
Pentecostal miracle, notwithstanding the result arrived at, is 
full of instruction; the account of the conversion of the 
Apostle Paul evinces great psychological insight: the narrative 
of Paul’s missionary journeys is allowed to be extraordinarily 
rich in the results of exegetical and historical inquiry; his 
sketch of the constitution of the Primitive Church, and especi- 
ally the stress he lays on the idea of the universal priesthood of 
Christian believers, has special interest for Free Churches ; but 
the most valuable part of the work is the exhibition of the great 
types of New Testament doctrine, as unfolded, respectively, by 
the apostles Paul, James, and Peter, in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and by St. John. If this were the proper place, we 
could quote innumerable passages embodying, in a few words, 
the profoundest and farthest-reaching views of Scriptural truth. 
His aim, particularly in this part of the work, was to exhibit 
the variety in unity and the unity in variety, of the modes of 
apprehending the great facts and truths of Christianity; and 
whilst tracing with the hand of a master the subtle and delicate 
differences between Paul and John, between James and Peter, 
he never allows us to lose sight of their deep and all-embracing 
harmony. Some of his critics, indeed, deny that he has given 
due prominence to the variety ; others maintain that the unity 
is asserted rather than proved; in this conflict of opinions we 
shall be excused if we conclude that probably both are wrong, 
and that they are right who are satisfied that he has preserved a 
just balance. 

As we shall need to refer again to this work in our sum- 
mary of his theological views we will now pass on to the ‘ Life 
of Jesus.’ This is, in England, the most widely circulated and 
best known of Neander’s publications; though in several respects 
it is not a satisfactory production. 

It is generally known that the occasion of Neander’s under- 
taking this work was the publication of Strauss’ ‘ Life of Jesus,’ 
which occasioned an extraordinary excitement throughout Ger- 
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many. For a time Frederick William III., King of Prussia, 
was disposed to issue a prohibition against its sale within 
his dominions; but at the earnest entreaty of Neander and 
Schleiermacher, he abstained from doing so. The former 
especially expressed his strong conviction that the historical 
bases of Christianity were so invulnerable, that the attacks 
made on them could end only in the confusion of its antago- 
nists. Having given this advice, however, he felt it to be his 
duty to do what he could towards routing the foe. The wish 
also to register his viewsof the Author of the great movement, 
whose history had been the work of his life, may likewise have 
aided in overcoming the scruples he had felt about undertaking 
so difficult and delicate a task. 

We have remarked that Neander’s ‘Life of Jesus’ has been 
perhaps the most popular of his works, though unsatisfactory in a 
scientific respect. One reason for this is a certain fragmentariness 
in its construction. It abounds in passages combining beauty, 
depth, and edification to a remarkable degree. The remarks on 
Christ’s personal development, on His method of instruction, on 
the parables, on the significance of miracles, on the Sermon on 
the Mount, and similar subjects, are full of insight and wisdom. 
Everywhere, too, we find profound apologetic hints. But 
perhaps one of its chief attractions is the spirit of reverence, 
devotion, and faith that pervades the whole, and which, notwith- 
standing its formal defects and critical weaknesses, brings us 
more fully into contact with the mind of Christ than almost any 
other work of the same kind. 

Regarded from a scientific point of view, it is unsatisfactory. 
Neander has to a certain extent committed the same funda- 
mental mistakes that Strauss committed. Strauss started with 
unsustained denials; Neander with unsustained assumptions. 
For example, the former denied the possibility of such a miracle 
as the person of Christ, viewed as the Church views it; the 
latter says expressly: ‘ The assumption with which I start is that 
‘ Jesus was the Son of God, in a sense that cannot be predi- 
‘cated of any mere man.’ Again, Strauss, as Dr. Baur of 
Tiibingen justly remarked, undertook to write a history of 
Christ, without first determining the character of the sources, 
and simply on the ground of their miraculous features, took for 
granted that the Gospels were unreliable; Neander on the con- 
trary, though not in the same bald way, took for granted 
that the sources were credible.* Strauss was right in de- 


* The profoundest review of this entire subject we have seen is con- 
tained in Dorner’s ‘ History of Protestant Theology,’ one of the noblest 
books that has appeared for many years. Messrs, Clark are about to 
publish a translation of it. 
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manding that the historian of Christianity should start without 
‘ presuppositions,’ but he sinned against his own canon. 
Neander was perhaps wrong in starting with the ‘presupposition’ 
above referred to, when professedly making war on modern 
scepticism, but he exhibits, notwithstanding, in the course of his 
inquiry, a fairness and breadth to which his antagonist was an 
utter stranger. At the same time, it is to be remembered that 
he did no more than the Evangelists themselves did, who pro- 
ceeded throughout on the same presupposition, and established 
it by the facts of the life and work of Christ. 

None of Neander’s works bear so many traces of inner con- 
flicts as this one:—his concessions to the so-called critics, in regard 
to the Temptation, the Transfiguration, to various miracles, and 
other matters, bear a character which in any other man we 
should unhesitatingly designate rationalistic. He felt, too, that 
he had gone as far as he could go, without even for himself 
renouncing what had been the joy of his heart, the strength of 
his will, and the foundation of his hopes. But with all these 
drawbacks his ‘ Life of Jesus’ is fitted beyond most other books 
to inspire in the thoughtful and unprejudiced reader the 
heartiest confidence in the historical foundations of the faith of 
Christendom. 

It now remains for us, in a few concluding words, to indicate 
Neander’s theological position. Any one reading his works 
in order to ascertain his views on doctrinal matters, must 
bear in mind that he was not a systematiser, but an historian. 
Had he been more of a system-maker he would probably have 
been less of an historian—and, further, that he has nowhere 
of set design expounded his own opinions; we have to gather 
them from historical accounts of the teachings of others. Hence 
probably both the vagueness and uncertainty of his utterances. 

With regard to the Person of Christ, one of his clearest state- 
ments is that already alluded to from the ‘ Life ’:— 


‘Jesus was the Son of God in a sense that cannot be pre- 
dicated of any man—the perfect image of the supra-mundane personal 
God in estranged humanity ; in Him appeared in humanity the 
source of divine life ; in Him the idea of humanity has been realized.’ 


He speaks also of the ‘incarnate Logos’; but also refers to 
the Logos as the principle of the divine revelations. The allusions 
to the Holy Ghost are even less distinct than those to the Son ; 
—they are limited to statements like the following— 


‘With the Son no one can hold fellowship without the Holy Spirit, 
whom he confers, and who is to renew humanity after His image.’ 
‘ According to both Paul and John, Christian theism consists in 
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worshipping God as the Father, through the Son, in the Divine 
fellowship of life founded by Him, or in the fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit. The doctrine of the Trinity has an essentially practical and 
historical significance and basis; it is the doctrine of the God 
revealed in humanity—a doctrine which teaches us to see in God the 
rimal source both of existence, salvation, and sanctification. Start- 
ing with this Trinity of Revelation, the contemplating mind, fol- 
lowing the analogy of its own nature, may seek to rise to the idea of 
an archetypal Trias in God,’ also somewhat indefinite, * 


Touching the atonement, he says,— 


‘The holiness of God, according to Paul, was revealed in the life 
and death of Christ after a twofold manner :—l. In that He 
perfectly obeyed the law ; 2. In that He, the perfectly holy One, sub- 
mitted to the sufferings which the Divine holiness, viewed in its 
antagonism to sin as punitive justice, had suspended over human 
nature. We are not to fancy that the sufferings were arbitrarily 
inflicted on him by God, or arbitrarily endured by Christ. On the 
contrary, it was necessarily involved in his assumption of human 
nature in its present state and relation to God.t The anger of God 
denotes that which is the ground of punishment, the ground of the 
necessary connection between sin and evil, the absolute antagonism 
between God as holy and sin.’ $ 


As he elsewhere denies that the sufferings of Christ had any 
effect on God in time,§ the above statements, true as they are in 
themselves, do not seem to us to go quite far enough, they 
do not seem to exhaust the teachings of Scripture. The 
difficulty felt by Neander and by many others, of allowing that 
the death of Christ effected a real change in God Himself, arises 
chiefly from a defective and unbiblical view of the Divine nature 
and attributes, specially of the Divine unchangeableness. 

Respecting justification, he says :— 

‘ Atxaiwois is that act of God by which he places the believer in 
Christ in the relation to himself of a dixaos, notwithstanding the sin 
that still cleaves to him. <d:caoovvn then denotes the subjective 
appropriation of this relation, the appearing righteous before God, by 
virtue of faith in the Redeemer and the whole new tendency and aim 
of the life :—it denotes the righteousness or perfect holiness of Christ 
appropriated by faith as the objective ground of confidence for the 
believer, and also as a new subjective principle of life.’ || 


We have no space to indicate the divergence of our sentiment 
from some of these statements, but must now close; and we 


‘will do so with the following weighty words of Neander, 


* « Apostelgeschichte,’ pp. 701, 702. + ib., p. 550. 
t ib., p. 547. § ib., p. d44. p. 552. 
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which deserve the careful attention alike of the orthodox and 
the heterodox :— 


‘ Both the requirements of science and the needs of practical life 
must be kept in view by the theological inquirer.* Neither is sufii- 
cient without the other. Whatever is unable to stand before the 
judgment-seat of genuine, unprejudiced science cannot be truly profit- 
able either for doctrine, for reproof, or for correction: and a truly 
scientific treatment of divine things cannot but serve great practical 
purposes, Science must permeate practice, and practice be directed 
by science, if practice is not to fall a prey to error, and science is not 
to become a caricature or a lifeless skeleton,’ 


Arr. Il.—(1.) The History of the British Empire in India. 1844 
to 1862. Forming a Sequel to Thornton's History of India. 
By J. L. Trorrer, late of the 2nd Bengal Fusiliers. In 2 vols. 
W. H. Allen & Co. 


(2.) The Company and the Crown. By the Hon. T. J, Hovett- 
Tuurtow. W m.Blackwood & Sons. 
(3.) Reminiscences of a Bengal Civilian. By Wau. Epwarps, Esc,., 
Judge of H.M.’s High Court of Agra. Smith, Elder, & Co. 

In the palmy days of the Honourable East India Company, a 
somewhat ignoble job was perpetrated by the Court of Directors, 
in the hope of erecting a lasting monument to their own honour 
and glory. They were minded to put forth to the world a 
history of the rise and progress of the Company’s power in 
India, which should inspire mankind with unmingled feelings 
of respect and admiration for the courage, wisdom, and magna- 
nimity of the illustrious Corporation under whose auspices sucli 
mighty achievements have been so happily accomplished. The 
idea, if slightly vain-glorious, was in itself neither unnatural 
nor worthy of much blame ; but it so chanced that the historio- 
grapher to whom its execution was entrusted was endowed with 
a greater share of zeal than of discretion. Instead, therefore, of 
a calm, exhaustive, and philosophic narrative of the series of 
fortunate blunders and successful wrong-doings which, under 
the infallible ruling of an All-wise Providence, resulted in the 
virtual subjugation of the whole of the vast territories-comprised 
between the Himalayas and the ‘ black waters’ of the ‘ocean- 
stream,’ there was foisted upon the public at large, but more 


* And are not all inquirers at the present day theological inquirers ? 
Do not all investigations run ultimately, as a matter of fact as well as 
theory, into theological investigations ? 
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especially upon the proprietors of India Stock—each of whom 
was presented with at least one copy of the costly work—a glowing 
panegyric, such as might almost have put to shame the rheto- 
rical writers of the Lower Empire. No colours seem to have 
been thought too brilliant to illustrate the profound strategy and 
antique heroism of British generals, or the statesmanlike fore- 
cast and administrative sagacity of British rulers and magis- 
trates ; nor any shade dark enough to depict the vices of native 
princes, or the horrors of native governments. Upon this high- 
flown panegyric not less than £30,000 are said to have been 
squandered : and all in vain, for the still uncut volumes encum- 
ber every bookstall within the Bills of Mortality, and find no 
purchasers. 

It would, however, be an act of gross injustice to judge 
Captain Trotter’s sequel by the standard of Mr. Edward Thorn- 
ton’s voluminous rhapsody. If at times somewhat too much 
addicted to fine writing and the use of Carlylian phraseology, 
the former historian’s style may be described as nervous, manly, 
and picturesque; and while aiming at condensation, it is never 
heavy or obscure. His narrative is, for the most part, clear and 
concise ; his facts are skilfully arranged, and his sketches of 
character are always artistic and generally life-like. Himself a 
military man, and an actor in some of the most critical episodes 
of the second Sikh war, he must be leniently dealt with if occa- 
sionally he lingers too exultingly amid scenes of human strife 
and slaughter, or seems to regard the brutal passions of battling 
warriors as akin to the highest form of Christian virtues. It is 
surely time, however, that men should learn to estimate at their 
true worth that recklessness of danger which may proceed from 
a sluggish or defective imagination, and that savage desire to 
destroy life which is a purely animal impulse, but which are alike 
held up on high for the imitation of rational beings, under 
the false guise of heroism. 

But though a painstaking and usually impartial writer, 
Captain Trotter is an annalist rather than an historian. His 
descriptive powers are reserved for effects, while he lightly 
passes over the causes which produced them, and the reader 
arrives at a momentous event without heeding or counting the 
steps that led to it. The author, indeed, actually takes credit to 
himself for having simply furnished the reader with ‘a con- 
‘densed yet readable summary of facts, carefully culled and 
‘impartially stated, whence he might draw his own moral, as 
‘well as reap his own profit.’ But how is any moral to be 
drawn from the bald statement of a fact, or any lesson learned 
without some knowledge of causes and consequences? ‘In 
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‘history proper,’ our author goes on to say, ‘philosophy, as a 
‘ rule, has no business to lay aside its mask and speak uncovered 
‘to an audience intent on following the artistic development 
‘of an interesting tale. The examples by which it ‘teaches 
‘ should not take the form of disquisitions.’ Elaborate disqui- 
sitions may possibly be out of place in an ‘interesting tale;’ but 
in a history embracing such a multitude of memorable and even 
novel events as are recorded in the two goodly volumes under 
notice, it can hardly be unreasonable to regret the absence of a 
philosophical exposition of the great social and political prin- 
ciples which these very events so strikingly illustrate and 
enforce. Few readers, we imagine, have ever been heard to 
complain that the ‘artistic development’ of Lord Macaulay’s 
‘interesting tale’ is marred, or impeded, by the frequent 
‘ disquisitions’ which rather illumine than interrupt the 
thread of the historian’s narrative. So with Mr. Froude ; and 
so with every historical writer who aspires to be something 
more than a setter-up of dry bones. 

In any case, if facts alone are to be provided for our instruc- 
tion or entertainment, we may at least demand that they shall 
be carefully and correctly stated. At the very commencement, 
however, of his narrative, we find Captain Trotter adopting, 
perhaps unconsciously, the euphemistic style of treatment which 
so largely detracts from the value of his predecessor’s laboured 
eulogium. In his brief allusion to Lord Ellenborough’s Indian 
career, he asserts that it was ‘ only from pure friendliness to the 
‘ young and helpless heir of the house of Sindiah, that a British 
‘army had been sent across the Chumbal, in defiance of the 
‘known resolve of the Mahratta leaders to hold such a move- 
‘ment tantamount to open war.’ It does not appear to have 
struck Captain Trotter that any such interference on the part of 
the Governor-General in the internal affairs of an independent 
State, however seemingly chivalrous, would have been wholly 
unjustifiable, and an act of unpardonable aggression. Happily 
for Lord Ellenborough’s reputation, the true state of the case 
has been more accurately set forth in the ‘ Reminiscences of a 
‘ Bengal Civilian ;’ and as Mr. Edwards was not only Assistant- 
Secretary to the Government, but in personal attendance on the 
Governor-General, he is certainly entitled to speak with some 
authority. However capable Lord Ellenborough might have 
been of going to war for ‘an idea,’ his motives on the present 
occasion were far from being disinterested. 

In the early part of 1548, the Mahratta country became 
agitated by intrigues originating with Sindiah’s old brigades, 
which, after being for a time broken up and dispersed by Sir 
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Arthur Wellesley and Lord Lake, had recovered much of their 
former strength and organization. 


‘Since the close of the Pindarree war in 1817, these troops’ (says 
Mr. Edwards) ‘had not been regularly employed, and had seen no 
fighting, except in making raids and forays on their neighbours. 
“Fulness of bread and abundance of idleness” had converted this 
force into a vast mutinous army, of whom their own officers and rulers 
were afraid. These troops never allowed any reduction to take place 
in their body, nor any vacancies to remain unfilled. They were scat- 
tered all over Sindiah’s wide dominions in forts and garrisons; but 
now that these intrigues commenced at Gwalior, they began to con- 
centrate at the capital, until some 40,000 men of all arms, with a 
powerful artillery, were assembled there upon our immediate frontier. 
Acting under the influence of the troops, the Queen, Tara Bai, 
expelled the Regent’ (who was favourable to British interests) ‘from 
office, and appointed in his place the Dada Khas-jee-wallah, a man of 
infamous character. The Dada conducted the administration in a 
spirit of manifest hostility to the British Government ; by his con- 
nivance the troops dismissed all their officers who were known to favour 
British interests ; and they became so unruly as to endanger the safety 
of our own provinces, and of the States of Central India dependent upon 
our Government. This was a state of things too dangerous to be per- 
mitted, and compelled the Governor-General to interfere for the pro- 
tection of the general interests of India. The necessity of immediate 
action to secure improved relations with a power situated in the 
vicinity of our own territories, like Gwalior, was forced upon Lord 
Ellenborough by the events then occurring in the Punjaub. Ever 
since the demise of Runjeet Singh, the army there was becoming more 
and more unmanageable ; and at this time there were collected at 
Lahore, within three marches of the Sutlej}—our boundary—a mutinous 
army of 70,000 men, under no discipline or control, and with a superb 
force of cavalry and artillery attached to them. Lord Ellenborough, 
with a statesman’s prescience, saw that it was imperatively necessary 
to secure the safety of our rear without delay, by reducing the power 
of the Gwalior durbar before the storm broke upon us in front, which 
he saw was fast gathering in the Punjaub.’ 


Had the power of the Gwalior State remained unbroken only 
two years longer, and had the Mahrattas been in a position to 
co-operate with the Sikhs in their invasion of Hindostan, it 
would have been most difficult for the British Government to 
have maintained its supremacy in the Upper Provinces. Never 
at any time has the Empire been in greater peril than it was at 
the te of the year 1845. ‘The Sikh States in the rear of our 
‘army,’ as Mr. Edwards reminds us, ‘were up in arms, and 
‘communication by post (with Agra) was cut off.’ A cloth 
merchant in that city, however, contrived, by those mysterious 
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means with which the natives are familiar, to receive from Delhi 
a letter, written in cypher, bidding him be ‘watchful, as there 
‘had been a very great expenditure of white cloth’ (European 
pe ‘on the Sutlej, and that the supply was supposed to be 
‘nearly exhausted.’ The most alarming rumours were current 
in the bazaar. Both the Governor-General and the Commander- 
in-Chief, it was reported, had fallen in battle, the army was 
annihilated, and the victorious enemy in full march upon 
Delhi. The intervening country had become so entirely impass- 
able, not only for.single travellers, but even for small detach- 
ments, that Mr. Edwards was constrained to wait at Agra until 
a siege-train, escorted by a whole native regiment and a squadron 
of cavalry, was ready to set out for the camp; and even under 
these circumstances the march was conducted with as many 
precautions as if in an enemy’s territory. 

It was at this critical conjuncture that the Maharajah of 
Puttialah ‘suddenly and mysteriously died, it was feared by 
‘ poison, on account of his steady adherence to British interests.’ 
A similar fate, accompanied by similar suspicions, awaited his 
successor, the late Maharajah, to whose loyal support during the 
Sepoy war the British Government was so deeply indebted. 
It is, indeed, a painfully remarkable coincidence, as ihe, Hovell- 
Thurlow observes, that ‘within six months the Maharajahs 
‘ Puttialla, Jheend, and Nabha, three Cis-Sutlej chiefs of first 
‘importance, and honest friends to England, were gathered to 
‘their fathers, in the prime of life, under circumstances so 
‘sudden as to give rise to rumours of treasonable designs, 
‘which the removal of such staunch allies might well have 
‘helped to further.’ The eldest of the Delhi princes, whose 
partiality for everything English had given great dissatisfaction 
to the Mussulman population of that city, was in like manner 
cut off, under circumstances that excited suspicions of foul play. 
To return, however, to the first Sikh war. 

In consequence of the Maharajah’s death, the principality of 
Puttialah became greatly excited and disturbed; the people 
being for the mest part desirous of making common cause with 
their brethren from the other side of the Sutlej. No time, 
therefore, was to be lost in conciliating and securing the good- 
will of the young prince, whose territory formed the channel 
of communication between the main body of the army and its 
rear. Mr. Edwards was accordingly deputed to convey to his 
highness a letter of mingled condolence and congratulation 
from the Governor-General, together with a sennud, or deed of 
investiture, and some valuable presents. The tidings of the 
check sustained by the British arms at Buddiwal had reached 
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Puttialah previous to the envoy’s arrival, and considerably 
increased the difficulties of his mission. The nobles and people 
were alike unfriendly, and the sirdars in immediate attendance 
upon the chief openly displayed a sullen and reserved demeanour. 
It was evident that something more must be done than had 
originally been contemplated by the Governor-General, and, 
fortunately, Mr. Edwards had the moral courage to act upon 
his own responsibility. At the private interview with which 
he was honoured, after the public installation, he held out to 
the Maharajah, as the reward of a steadfast adherence to the 
British alliance, not only an enlargement of territory, but that 
the salute to which his Highness was entitled should ‘be in- 
‘creased in future to such a number of guns as would not only 
‘raise his rank above all other chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej states, his 
‘ former compeers, but place him at once on a level with the great 
‘and ancient Rajahs of Hindustan.’ This last assurance was 
irresistible ; and from that moment to the hour of his death, 
the Maharajah never wavered in his loyal attachment to the 
British Government ; while his subjects became reconciled to 
an attitude of neutrality, by the news of Sir Harry Smith’s 
brilliant victory at Alliwal. 

With regard to the origin of the first Sikh war, Captain 
Trotter seems disposed to ascribe the actual outbreak of 
hostilities to the menacing attitude assumed by the British 
Government, and to the appointment of Major Broadfoot as 
Governor-General’s agent for the affairs of the Sikh states, 


combined with some minor motives for discontent, to which he 
thus briefly alludes :— 


‘What with the state of the things on the north-west frontier, with 
the general tone of British-Indian journalists and politicians, with 
Napier’s military movements south of Mooltan, and his published 
sayings as to the need of British interference in the Punjaub, we may 
well believe that to the bulk of the Sikh soldiery and people, a war 
with the British seemed a certainty, which might come upon them at 
any moment, but which they could in no wise avert. Under the 
influence of such a feeling it was not very hard for the wily statesmen 
and selfish courtiers of the Punjaub to rid themselves of a standing 
nuisance by goading a high-spirited army into a premature attack on 
its inevitable foe. While the chiefs of the Lahore Government were 
inflaming the minds of a soldiery heated already to near the fighting- 
point, the sequestering by the English of two Sikh villages near 
Loodiana, and the swift approach of the Governor-General towards 
the frontier, combined to settle, once for all, the question which Lal 
Singh and Tej Singh might else have argued Jong enough in vain. 
The minds of the Khalsa were made up. Before the end of November 
troops were pouring in swift succession out of Lahore. On the 11th 
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of December they began crossing the Sutlej, and three days later a 


large body of Sikh regulars had taken up its position not far from 
Ferozepore.’ 


This view of the case we believe to be erroneous. In fact— 
to use a homely phrase—Captain Trotter appears to have made 
the somewhat careless mistake of placing the cart before the 
horse. It was the concentration of a powerful and mutinous 
force at Lahore, within three marches of the British frontier, 
that impelled Lord Ellenborough to attack the Mahrattas at 
the close of 1843, in order to prevent two such formidable 
enemies from acting in conjunction. The submission of the 
Gwalior State had indeed deprived the situation of a large 
portion of its difficulty and danger, when Sir Henry Hardinge 
succeeded to the government. So far, however, from seeking 
a rupture with the Sikhs, there was nothing the new Governor- 
General so much desired as the preservation of peace and 
tranquillity. At the same time, Sir Henry was far too good 
a soldier to allow himself to be taken by surprise. The hostile 
attitude and angry passions of the Sikh soldiery were too 
evident to be either misunderstood, or treated with contempt. 
Immediate measures were accordingly adopted to reinforce 
the then ‘ frontier stations of Agra, Meerut, Delhi, Ferozepore, 
‘ Loodiana, and Umballah, by sending up troops of all arms, 
‘in the most unostentatious manner possible, and, as it were, 
‘ in the course of the annual reliefs.’ 


‘By these measures,’ continues Mr. Edwards, ‘the force on the 
frontier was, by the hot season of 1845, treble that Lord Hardinge 
had found it on assuming the government the previous year. And it 
was not a moment too soon; for by this time the Sikh army had 
thrown off all control, and was in a most excited and dangerous 
condition. They had murdered Jowallah Purshad, the Maharani’s 
brother, who was now left with Rajah Lal Singh, as her sole adviser, 
and both felt that their only chance of safety was by employing the 
troops immediately in active operations against the British.’ 


So little, however, did the political agent, Major Broadfoot, 
anticipate anything more than noise and bluster, that he per- 
suaded the Governor-General to countermand the advance of 
the Meerut division to Umballah. Even after it was known 
that some Sikh corps had actually crossed the Sutlej, it was the 
confident opinion of those who might have been supposed to be 
best qualified to form a correct opinion, that no collision would 
take place between them and the British forces for, at least, 
that season. This conviction pevailed at head-quarters until 
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within a week of the battle of Moodkee, the terrible forerunner 
of the fierce struggle at Ferozeshuhur, when, for a time, the 
fate of the British Empire in India hung, as it were, by a 
single thread. The turning-point of that dreadful battle, in 
Lord Hardinge’s opinion, was the brilliant night attack made 
by H.M.’s 80th regiment under Colonel Wood, supported by 
the Ist Bengal Fusiliers. As soon as darkness had set in, and 
the general firing on both sides ceased, the wearied soldiery 
laid down in their ranks, to enjoy a few hours’ repose before 
renewing the fight on the morrow. From the Sikh entrench- 
ments, however, ever and anon a solitary heavy gun sent a 
plunging shot, crashing through the watch-fires, and murder- 
ing sleep. The Governor-General, who had been going from 
regiment to regiment, lying down with each for a short time, 
‘to feel their pulse,’ was not long in observing the discourage- 
ment caused by this annoyance. Happening to be, about mid- 
night, with the two gallant corps above named, he suddenly 
sprang up and exclaimed: ‘My men, this won’t do; we must 
‘silence that gun; it won’t allow me to get any sleep.’ The 
brave fellows were on their feet in an instant; and advancing 
straight upon the gun, took, spiked, and overturned it, and in 
a few minutes more regained their former position, and again 
laid down to rest as if nothing had happened, though not 
without some loss in both killed and wounded ; Colonel Wood 
himself being among the latter. 

As it has more than once happened in our Indian wars, the 
moral effects of the victory at Ferozeshuhur were partially dis- 
sipated by the long delay which occurred before the conquering 
army was in a position to follow up its splendid success. Until 
reinforcements of European troops, and above all of heavy guns, 
with fresh supplies of ammunition, could be hurried up to the 
front, the British forces were constrained to look on, while the 
enemy laboured without molestation to throw up earthworks, 
and strengthen their defences. ‘The paucity of European 
soldiers, and the characteristic unreadiness of English arsenals, 
have indeed continually imperilled the permanency of our Indian 
Empire, and in the fulness of time will probably be the ultimate 
cause of its final overthrow. Hitherto, the prestige of British 
prowess, and the absence of real military genius on the part of 
the native princes and chiefs, have fortunately neutralised, to 
some extent, the disastrous effects of the general inadequacy of 
our means and resources, as well as of the occasional imbecility 
and more frequent hot-headedness, obstinacy, and self-sufficiency 
of our commanders. But to expect that empire won by the 
sword can be retained otherwise than by skill in the manage- 
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ment of the sword, is wilfully to close one’s eyes and ears to 
the teachings of all history. 

The Company’s Jkba/, materially assisted by the treachery of 
the Sikh Sirdars, as well as by the bravery of the European 
soldiery, brought the first Sikh campaign to a close with the 
decisive victory of Sobraon, and the subsequent march upon 
Lahore. Sir Henry Hardinge, however, was not an annex- 
ationist ; nor, indeed, was he in a position, with his shattered 
forces, to take possession of the Punjaub. He therefore con- 
tented himself with demanding an indemnity for the expenses of 
the war, and the cession of the Jullundhur Doab, together with the 
reduction of the greater part of the mutinous army of the Khalsa. 
These conditions being perforce accepted, the Governor-General 
readily consented to the restoration of the youthful Maharajah 
Dhuleep Singh to the unenviable honour of the Sikh throne, and 
rewarded the double-dealing of Gholab Singh by making over to 
him the romantic province of Cashmere for the sum of one 
million sterling. 

Although the campaign on the Sutlej was the only mili- 
tary achievement on a large scale which marked Sir Henry 
Hardinge’s administration, it must not be supposed that the 
general tranquillity of the country remained undisturbed during 
the three and a half years that that gallant soldier held the reins of 
government. After reading in the telegraphic summaries of 
news from India that all is tranquil, we generally learn from 
a subsequent perusal of the Indian papers that some partial 
disturbances have broken out on the north-west frontier, or 
among the Khookies, or Khonds, or Bheels, or other half-savage 
tribes, but that prompt measures are about to be taken for their 
permanent suppression. Buta month or so afterwards, there 
comes a rumour of a slight reverse, from having held the 
enemy too cheap; and then, after much time has been lost, 
some valuable lives thrown away, and a considerable expen- 
diture incurred to no purpose, a formidable expedition is 
despatched at the most unhealthy season of the year, to 
vindicate the honour of the British arms, and to teach the 
rude barbarians that the British Government is not to be 
insulted with impunity. The final result is, of course, the tem- 
porary submission of the caterans, the invaliding of one-third of 
the entire force, and the waste of so many lakhs of rupees wrung 
from the peaceful inhabitants of the plains. Scarcely a year 
passes without some such dismal episode to diversify the 
monotony of Indian life, and to remind us that our occupation of 
the country is that of an armed host encamped in the midst of an 
unfriendly population, overawed by our guns, but not reconciled 
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to our dominion, and hating us even for the benefits we so freely 
force upon them. It is not that the natives of India are more 
ungrateful than the natives of any other country, but gratitude 
can spring only from a due sense and appreciation of the 
favours which may have been bestowed, and which must, 
therefore, have been adapted to the wants and wishes of 
the recipients. Until recently, however, improvements which 
have been introduced into British India belong to quite a 
different phase of civilization, and are calculated to benefit the 
military masters, rather than the people of the country. 
During Lord Hardinge’s administration, indeed, one great 
public work was commenced, as to the value of which there can 
be no doubt in any mind. In 1844, the Ganges canal, which 
had been planned under Lord Auckland’s government, was 
at last fairly begun, though not opened before the early part of 
1854, and then in an imperfect state. Still, with all its imper- 
fections, this is truly a stupendous work, and one that cannot 
fail to be widely beneficial. As much cannot as yet be said of 
the railways, which are rather military roads, than the means of 
speedy transit for produce and manufactures. They have, 
doubtless, proved highly convenient for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers, and the third and fourth-class carriages have been 
largely used by the natives; but during the cotton crisis, being 
laid with but one line of rails, they broke down so completely, that 
the native merchants were compelled again to resort to the old- 
fashioned road and river conveyances. In like manner the 
river steamboats have hitherto been far more subservient to the 
interests of Government and of the European planters and traders, 
than to the native population. These and similar innovations, 
however, were hardly brought beyond the stage of tentative 
experiments while Lord Hardinge guided the vessel of the State ; 
for, happily for India, he was content to be a sensible, upright, 
single-minded soldier, bent upon the discharge of his duty, 
but devoid of any pretensions to genius, and free from all 
vanity and ostentation. Ile cannot, therefore, be charged with 
the initiation of any new movement, while the encouragement 
he uniformly extended to every project for diffusing elementary 
instruction among the hitherto neglected ryots and artisans 
cannot be too highly commended. 

With Lord Dalhousie was inaugurated an era of conquest 
and spoliation, that dazzled the eyes and perverted the judg- 
ment of his ‘ honourable masters,’ but which has since been fear- 
fully expiated. Admitting that the second Sikh war was forced 
upon him, and also that it was unnecessarily protracted through 
his own injudicious interference with the Commander-in-Chief, 
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it is now seen acknowledged that the war with Burmah 
might and would have been avoided, had there not been some 
reason to apprehend that the United States Government was on 
the point of picking a quarrel with that semi-barbarous state ; 
and an American settlement on the Bay of Bengal was a con- 
tingency not to be desired. Captain Trotter, indeed, makes the 
most of ‘ Burmese insolence’ and ‘ British forbearance ;’ but the 
fact remains, that prompt advantage was taken of the rudeness 
of a Burmese official, to commence hostilities, which, after many 
blunders and much timorous procrastination on the part of 
General Godwin and some few subordinate leaders, resulted in 
the annexation of Pegu and the unbroken possession of the 
entire seaboard on the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal. 

In addition to these two great military campaigns, Lord 
Dalhousie’s administration was incessantly vexed by outbreaks 
and disturbances not on the distant frontiers, but also in the inte- 
rior of the heterogeneous empire. Glancing over Captain Trotter’s 
‘Table of Contents,’ we find in every volume such significant 
headings as these:—‘ Appa Sahib’s Rebellion,’ ‘Moplah Outbreak 
‘in Malabar,’ ‘Outbreak among the Afreedies of Kohat,’ ‘ Dis- 
‘ turbances in Oudh,’ ‘ Disturbances on the Punjaub Frontier and 
‘in Assam,’ ‘Moplah Outbreak at Kollatoor,’ ‘Sir Colin Camp- 
‘ bell’s Campaign against the Momunds and Yusufzaies,’ ‘ Out- 
‘ break of Santhals in Lower Bengal,’ ‘ Disturbances in other parts 
‘of India,’ and so on—and all this within the space of eight 
years. Lord Dalhousie himself, in his eulogium of his own 
administration, candidly avows that ‘as regards the internal 
‘ tranquillity of the empire, no man can presume to warrant its 
‘ continuance, with certainty, fora day.’ But surely a strong 
_ and ‘paternal’ Government must be grievously defective in 
points of some importance, if the maintenance of ‘internal 
‘tranquillity’ cannot be safely predicted for twenty-four hours. 
With respect to frontier raids, his lordship somewhat loftily 
observes that, ‘they are no more to be regarded as interruptions 
‘of the general peace in India, than the street brawls which 
‘appear among the every-day proceedings of a police court 
‘in London are regarded as indications of the existence of 
‘civil war in England.’ The illustration is not particularly 
felicitous. It would have been more pertinent to have compared 
the state of things on the Indian frontiers with that which 
prevailed some centuries ago in the border-land of England 
and Scotland. Be this as it may, the Santhal rebellion was 
directly traceable to bad government. The Santhals are a 
rude, uncivilized tribe of mountaineers, inhabiting the low 
range of hills which divide Bengal from Hindostan, whose sim- 
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plicity and truthfulness so deeply interested the single-minded, 
truth-loving Bishop Heber. Infinite trouble had been taken, 
and not without considerable success, to tame and humanize 
these wild barbarians, who are supposed by many to have been 
the original inhabitants of the country prior to the Brahmin 
invasion and conquest. Of late years, however, they had been 
much harassed by the exactions of native money-lenders in the 
plains, into whose power they had almost unwittingly fallen, 
and whose claims were harshly supported by vexatious pro- 
ceedings in the law courts. To these causes of discontent was 
added another, to which Captain Trotter rather guardedly 


alludes, in his vigorous description of the unhappy insurrection 
that broke out in 1855 :— 


‘In the midst of the general lull,’ we read in his narrative of the 
events of that year, ‘ Bengal was startled, taken aback, well-nigh 
panic-stricken, to hear of a sudden, a dangerous outbreak in July, 
among the hill ranges of Najmahal. The Santhals, whom Cleveland’s 
kindness seventy years before had won over to peace and peaceful 
habits, whom a later, if less famous benefactor, Mr. Pontet, had 
taught to colonize and cultivate the fruitful valleys of the Damin-i- 
koh, had suddenly burst forth by thousands from their highland 
shelter, and were sweeping down with the fury of a rain-swollen 
flood over the broad, prosperous, well-peopled plains below, armed 
chiefly with axes and poisoned arrows. Large bodies of these half- 
reclaimed savages carried fire and sword into scores of happy villages, 
attacked every outlying European bungalow, murdered with equal 
readiness English planters and railway servants, native police-officers, 
tradesmen, peasants, their wives and children, and even swarmed up 
to the larger European stations in the districts of Beerbhoom, 
Rajmahal, and Bhagulpore. A sudden frenzy, hatched by the arts 
of some Santhal chiefs burning for revenge on the swindling money- 
lenders, and the grasping law-officers of Bengal—a frenzy fostered by 
tales not wholly groundless of the cruelty, the unfairness, or the 
licentious habits of English railway overseers, by other far wilder 
tales of a glorious Avatar now coming for the Santhal race—seems to 
have roused the whole of a long peaceful community, many of them 
against their will, into making one mad, merciless onslaught on 
the flat, ill-guarded provinces, where dwelt their real or fancied foes. 
Drunk with hate, fanaticism, a strong craving for plunder, a tigerish 
thirst for blood, they rushed forth at their leader’s call, to turn as 
much as they could of the surrounding landscape into a weed-grown, 
ruin-scattered wilderness.’ 


If this were their design, they were for a time fearfully 
successful. The season was eminently favourable for a despe- 
rate foray, as the heavy tropical rains had flooded the roads and 
cut off all communication with the nearest military cantonments. 
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The great engineering station of Ranigunge, not 130 miles 
from Calcutta, was saved only by the timely arrival, by rail, of 
a detachment of sepoys. Here and there small bodies of Euro- 
peans and native policemen succeeded in making a stand against 
the fierce onslaught of the barbarians; but ‘ between Rajmahal 
* and Colgong the whole country was alight with burning villages 
‘ and alive with plunder-laden fanatics. Half Bhagulpore came 
‘ within the fiery circle. Moorshedabad itself quaked for fear of 
* a like disaster.’ 

By degrees, however, troops were hurried up to the scene of 
havoc, but in such small and scattered detachments that more 
than once they were discomfited by the insurgents. At last, 
discipline and numbers prevailed over fanaticism and more 
brutal ferocity. Thousands were shot down or perished by 
disease, and thousands more slowly pined away from hunger, 
dying miserably in the jungles or in the vain attempt to earn a 
scanty pittance by labour on the railway, on the roads, or in any 
manner that presented itself. The insurrection was suppressed, 
and, according to Lord Dalhousie, measures of precaution were 
taken, ‘such as may be expected to prevent all risk of its re- 
currence.’ 

So far, so well. But still the question forces itself upon us, how 
such a terrible outbreak could occur in a district subject to the 
British Government for a century, and situated within 200 miles 
of Calcutta, without any previous warning having been given 
or any apparent suspicion entertained by the officials residing in 
the midst of the malcontents. It is satisfactory to learn that 
measures have been adopted to prevent the recurrence of such 
shameful and disastrous scenes; but why were these measures 
not introduced beforehand? The extortionate practices of the 
Mahajuns, or native usurers, and the legal acts of injustice per- 
petrated through the agency of our civil law courts, were no 
new thing, nor at all unknown to the Government. But the San- 
thals were looked upon as a race of contemptible savages who 
were never likely to give any trouble, and for whose sake it was 
not worth while to molest the peaceful, money-making Hindoos, 
who were dwelling in the plains and quietly submitting them- 
selves to the constituted authorities. 

There is one point connected with the Santhal outburst that 
demands serious consideration. The East India Company brought 
down upon themselves much obloquy and misrepresentation of 
motives by the repugnance they constantly manifested to the 
influx of European settlers, or ‘interlopers,’ as they were some- 
what contemptuously called. Experience, however, has shown 
that the old rulers were not far wrong in their estimate of the 
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effect likely to be produced if the natives were brought into 
contact with rough, unpolished specimens of Anglo-Saxon enter- 
prise and energy. 

The anxiety constantly displayed by the Court of Directors 
to secure for their native subjects kind and considerate treat- 
ment was not always shared by those whose opportunities of 
doing good or harm were frequent and immediate. We have the 
unexceptionable evidence of Bishop Heber, that even in his 
time the natives, not excepting those of a respectable position in 
society, were only too often subjected to open slights and inten- 
tional insults by English gentlemen, from whose years and 
education something better might have been expected. The 
excellent bishop was especially shocked by the inhumanity of a 
certain general officer, who made it a boast ‘ that, when his cock- 
‘boat lagged behind, he always fired at it with ball.’ ‘They 
‘are, I suppose, such people as these who say it is impossible to 
‘inspire the Hindoos with any real attachment for their em- 
‘ployers!’ is the good prelate’s very natural, if slightly 
sarcastic comment upon the heartless act. In another place the 
bishop bears witness to the pleasant reminiscences of themselves 
the French had left behind them at Agra, and in the Doab by 
reason of their popular and conciliatory manners, notwithstand- 
ing the ready admission that they were more avaricious and op- 
pressive than the English. He then goes on to relate how, by the 
express orders of the Government, all tehsi/dars and soubahdars 
were entitled to sit in the presence of magistrates and military 
officers, but, for all that, were seldom offered a chair. The con- 
sequence was that these respectable persons ‘feel themselves 
‘ aggrieved every time these civilities are neglected ; men of old 
‘families are kept out of their former situation by this and 
‘other similar slights, and all the natives endeavour to in- 
‘ demnify themselves for these omissions on our part by many 
‘ little pieces of rudeness of which I have heard Europeans com- 
‘ plain as daily increasing among them.’ 

The indigo-planters, more than forty years ago, were chiefly con- 
fined to Bengal, and the bishop expresses a wish that their number 
might not increase, as they were ‘always quarrelling with and 
‘ oppressing the natives,’ and had done much to lower the 
English character in the eyes of the people among whom they 
dwelt. 

The planters of the present day are undoubtedly a more refined 
and gentlemanly class than their predecessors of the last 
generation, but that they are still disposed to carry matters with 
a very high hand is apparent from the serious riots which 
occurred in the indigo districts only four or five years ago, and 
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from the difficulty still experienced by tea-planters in obtaining 
a permanent supply of labourers. The evil, however, is far greater 
in these than in former times, for the reason that in those days the 
labouring classes at least could usually look for sympathy and 
support to the civil magistrates, whereas, under the present 
system, not a few of the young civilians, unconnected with India 
by family tradition, regard the natives generally as an inferior 
race, and treat them not only superciliously, but even assail 
them with coarse abuse, and in some instances with personal 
violence. Surely, if slowly, such conduct will work out its own 
Nemesis. 

With the extension of railways, and of European enterprise 
generally, a lower class of Englishmen has poured into the 
country and contributed not a little to lower the prestige of the 
British name. Coarse and overbearing in their manners, these 
individuals, excellent representatives of Anglo-Saxon spirit 
under its least amiable form, do more by their insolence and 
inconsiderateness to alienate the natives than will ever be coun- 
teracted by the severe impartiality of our laws or the incorrup- 
tibility of our judges and magistrates. In addition to all this, 
the presidency towns now swarm with idle, disreputable 
‘loafers,’ who bring discredit upon their country, and are a 
terror and a nuisance alike to natives and Europeans. Unless 
prompt and peremptory measures be taken to check these two 
classes of ‘ outsiders,’ and, at the same time, to enforce upon all 
servants of the State, whether civil or military, a more kindly 
and conciliating demeanour towards the people among whom 
their lot is cast, it needs no gift of second-sight to foretell that 
in the next, and perhaps not very distant struggle for supremacy, 
it will not be with disbanded sepoys alone that we shall have to 
contend. 

Had Lord Dalhousie remained content with the glory of 
having added to the Eastern possessions of the British crown, 
two such fine provinces as the Punjaub and Pegu, it would have 
been better not only for his own reputation, but for the stability 
and permanence of British power in India. Nothing, however, 
would satisfy his lordship short of universal dominion ; and had 
his means been equal to his ambition, it is probable that Run- 
ject Singh’s famous prediction would have been fulfilled sooner 
than even the Old Lion of the Punjaub himself anticipated, and 
the map of India would indeed have been all red. The process 
of absorption was, after all, but the natural consummation of 
Lord Wellesley’s subsidiary system, which had _ effectually 
wrought out the decay and disintegration of every independent 
state that had aided the British Government at the commence- 
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ment of the present century, or had been compelled by force of 
arms to accede to a mutual alliance, offensive and defensive. 


‘ The system which prevails throughout,’ Mr. Prinsep coolly remarks 
in his “ History of Lord Hastings’ Administration,” ‘is pretty uni- 
form. There is, first, a native family vested with the nominal sove- 
reignty ; then there is a military force essentially British, having 
British officers, or there is a British cantonment at no great distance, 
and sometimes both, to assure the submission of the population to 
whatever may be ordained. For the application of this force, and to 
watch over the conduct of those who originate the administrative 
measures, there is everywhere a British political agent, or resident, 
reporting only to his government, and receiving his orders thence, but 
exercising a large personal discretion as to interference, or non- 
interference with the native local authority.’ 


States which stood in this relation to the British Government 
were styled ‘Independent.’ The fruits of this specious, but 
fatally pernicious, system were gathered by Lord Dalhousie 
without the slightest remorse or affectation of regret. Within 
a few months after his arrival in India, his lordship recorded 
his ‘ strong and deliberate opinion that, in the exercise of a wise 
‘and sound policy, the British Government is bound not to put 
‘aside or to neglect such rightful opportunities of acquiring 
‘ territory or revenue, as may from time to time present them- 
‘selves.’ This outrageous maxim, which must have rung like 
a death-knell in the ears of every remaining prince and chieftain 
in India, he more fully explained and illustrated in the following 
precise and emphatic terms :— 


‘I cannot conceive it possible’ (he wrote in his too famous Minute 
on the proposed annexation of Sattarah) ‘for any one to dispute the 
policy of taking advantage of every just opportunity which presents itself 
for consolidating the territories that already belong to us, by taking 
possession of states that may lapse in the midst of them ; for thus 
getting rid of these petty intervening principalities, which may be 
made a means of annoyance, but which can never, I venture to think, 
be a source of strength; for adding to the resources of the public 
Treasury ; and for extending the uniform application of our system of 
government to those whose best interests, we sincerely believe, will 
be promoted thereby. Such is the general principle that, in our 
humble opinion, ought to guide the conduct of the British Govern- 
ment in its disposal of independent states, where there has been a 
total failure of heirs whatsoever, or where permission is asked to con- 
tinue by adoption a succession which fails in the natural line.’ 


Not many years were to glide past before these ‘ intervening 
principalities,’ of which Lord Dalhousie spoke so slightingly, 
were to become, in the eyes of his successor, not merely ‘a 
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means of strength,’ but so many breakwaters to divert, or 
weaken, the wave of rebellion, before it burst in overwhelming 
might upon the British provinces. It may be urged, indeed, 
by his lordship’s admirers that he particularly guarded against 
wrong-doing by proposing to take advantage only of ‘ every just 
opportunity ;’ but, unfortunately, it remained with the same 
arbiter to judge both of the justice and of the opportuneness of 
the circumstances which favoured an absorption of territory. 
As might, therefore, be expected from the frailty of human 
nature, every occasion was pronounced just which happened 
also to be opportune, and thus the principalities of Sattarah, 
Nagpore, Jhansi, and Sumbhulpore were summarily annexed 
to the British possessions by virtue of the ‘Right of Lapse,’ 
while Kerowlie and Mysore narrowly escaped suffering from 
the same ‘ lapse of right.’ 

With regard to the adoption of heirs, it was customary for 
Hindoo Princes to solicit as a matter of form, the sanction and 
recognition of the paramount power; but there is no instance 
on record of such sanction being withheld, even under the most 
arbitrary or capricious of the Mahommedan rulers. Neither 
did the British Government, previous to Lord Dalhousie’s too 
brilliant pro-consulship, ever attempt to interfere with a time- 
honoured institution, which lies at the very root of the Hindoo 
religious and social system. The rule, indeed, was laid down 
clearly and explicitly by Sir Charles, afterwards Lord Metcalfe, 
and was never called in question until the opportunity occurred 
for annexing the territory of Sattarah and appropriating its 
quarter of a million of annual revenue. 

‘Those who are sovereign princes in their own right, and of the 
Hindoo religion, have (according to Lord Metcalfe) a right to adopt, 
to the exclusion of collateral heirs, or of the supposed reversionary 
right of the paramount power ; the latter, in fact, in such cases 
having no real existence, except in the case of absolute want of heirs, 
and even then the right is only assumed in virtue of power, for it 
would probably be more consistent with right, that the people of the 
state so situated should select a sovereign for themselves. In the 
case, therefore, of Hindoo sovereign princes, I should say that, on 
failure of heirs male of the body, they have a right to adopt, to the 
exclusion of collateral heirs, and that the British Government is 
bound to acknowledge the adoption, provided that it be regular and 
not in violation of Hindoo law.’ 


Lord Dalhousie, however,—as Mr. Kaye remarks—was too 
deficient in the imaginative faculty to sympathise with the 
veneration felt by the natives of India for their ancient 
dynasties, and thus failed to ‘appreciate their fidelity to the 
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‘ time-honoured institutions and the immemorial usages of the 
‘Jand.’ The only arguments to which he cared to listen were 
derived from the ‘ inexorable logic of facts,’ and these seemed all 
to be in favour of the master of three hundred thousand bayonets. 
But notwithstanding his annexations by ‘right of lapse,’ it is 
probable that the Sepoy War would have been deferred for many 
years, had he not ventured upon the most daring and ques- 
tionable act of his administration—the forcible deposition of 
the King of Oude, and the absorption of his dominions into the 
British Empire. Captain Trotter, who strives to throw the 
entire responsibility of this act of usurpation upon ‘the Home 
‘ Government, in all its branches,’ wishes his readers to believe 
that ‘in India, and still more, in England, the news of the 
‘annexation of a country proverbially misgoverned for the last 
‘fifty years, aroused a general murmur of unquestioning ap- 
‘plause.’ It may be true that the majority of the English in 
India were in favour of this, as of every other successful wrong 
perpetrated by Lord Dalhousie; but it would be the reverse of 
truth to represent the natives of even British India as applaud- 
ing the unrighteous and ill-omened deed. It cannot be denied, 
perhaps, that ‘the people of Oude, without a murmur, accepted 
‘their new masters. There were no popular risings. Not a 
‘blow was struck in defence of the native dynasty of Oude. 
‘The whule population went over quietly to their new rulers, 
‘and the country, for a time, was outwardly more tranquil 
‘ than before.’ 


‘ But, continues Mr. Kaye, in his exhaustive “ History of the Sepoy 
War,” ‘that the measure itself made a very bad impression on the 
minds of the people of India is not to be doubted ; . . . because the 
humanity of the act was soiled by the profit which we derived from 
it ; and to the comprehension of the multitude it appeared that the 
good of the people, which we had vaunted whilst serving ourselves, 
was nothing more than a pretext and a sham, and that we had simply 
extinguished one of the few remaining Mohamedan states of India 
that we might add so many thousands of square miles to our British 
territories, and so many millions of rupees to the revenues of the 
British empire in the East. And who, it was asked, could be safe, 
if we thus treated one who had ever been the most faithful of our 
allies 


To the same effect Mr. Edwards, speaking from personal 
knowledge, positively asserts that the annexation of Oude ‘ was 
‘ regarded by the native army as an act of rude and unjustifiable 
‘ spoliation,’ nor does he entertain any doubt ‘ that they would 
‘ have resented it at first, had they not been under the conviction 
‘that the home authorities would annul the decision of the 
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‘ Governor-General, and restore Oude to the King.’ From the 
moment it became known that the mission of the Oude royal 
family had failed in obtaining justice, a marked change was 
observable in the feelings and demeanour of the Mahomedans 
in Mr. Edwards’s district, and particularly of the sepoys. They 
grew sullen, reticent, and apparently indifferent as to their 
future fate; but many slight indications satisfied that acute 
observer that an under-current of discontent had set in, which 
would drive the vessel of the state on to rocks and shoals yet 
hidden from careless eyes. Nor was it only the princes and 

tentates of India whom Lord Dalhousie sought to humble 
in the dust. The direct aim and end of his political system 
was to reduce all classes alike to one monotonous dead level. 
In this he was only too powerfully aided by the harsh in- 
equitable action of the civil courts, which tended to the destruc- 
tion of the landed gentry, and to the breaking-up of the 
village communities. Conservative as he was, Lord Dalhousie 
could not, or would not, see that the system he was pursuing 
and encouraging must inevitably result in the disruption of all 
social ties, and in the reduction of the agricultural masses to 
abject poverty and destitution. 


‘ By fraud or chicanery,’ says Mr. Edwards, ‘a vast number of the 
estates of families of rank and influence have been alienated, either 
wholly or in part, and have been purchased by new men, chiefly 
traders or Government officials, without character or influence over 
their tenantry. These’ men, in avast majority of instances, were 
also absentees, fearing or disliking to reside on their purchases, where 
they were looked upon as interlopers and unwelcome intruders. The 
ancient proprietary of these alienated estates were, again, living as 
tenantry on the lands once theirs, by no means reconciled to their 
change of position, but maintaining their hereditary hold, as strong as 
ever, over the sympathies and affections of the agricultural body, who 
were ready and willing to join their feudal superiors in any attempt 
to recover their lost position and regain possession of their estates, 
The ancient landed proprietary body of the Budaon district were thus 
still in existence, but in the position of tenants, not proprietors. None 
of the men who had succeeded them as landowners were possessed of 
sufficient influence or power to give me any aid in maintaining the 
public tranquility. On the contrary, the very first people who came 
in to me imploring aid, were this new proprietary body, to whom I 
had a right to look for vigorous and efficient efforts in the maintenance 
of order. On the other hand, those who really could control the vast 
masses of the rural population were interested in bringing about a 
state of disturbance and general anarchy,’ 


It must not, however, be supposed that Lord Dalhousie was 
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personally of an oppressive or tyrannical disposition. Never 
was there a ruler more anxious to improve the condition of the 
people committed to his sway. His worst errors may be traced 
to an ill-directed philanthropy. There was nothing nearer to 
his heart than to endow India with the fruits of all the wonderful 
inventions of modern science, and to place her on a level with 
the most advanced nations of Europe. But he was essentially 
a despot. He could not bend to circumstances, nor make 
allowance for hereditary ignorance and traditional prejudices; 
he could not even take into account the obstructions to a new 
phase of progress arising from an ancient and peculiar form of 
civilisation. His decrees were absolute—de par le roy—and all 
must _ way to his high will and purpose. He could not 
or would not perceive—to use the words of Sir John Malcolm— 
‘that no system can be good that is not thoroughly understood 
‘and appreciated by those for whose benefit it is intended.’ 

‘The minds of men,’ Sir John wisely remarks, ‘can never be tran- 
quillised, much less attached, until they are at repose regarding the 
intentions of the authority under which they live, which they never 
can be till all classes see and comprehend its principles of government. 
If our system is in advance of the community, if it is founded on 
principles they do not comprehend, and has forms and usages adverse 
to their habits and feelings, we shall experience no adequate return 
of confidence and allegiance. To secure these results, we must associate 
ourselves with our subjects . . . . We are not called upon to lower 
ourselves to their standard, but we must descend so far from the real 
or supposed eminence on which we stand as to induce them to 
accompany us in the work of improvement. Great and beneficial 
alterations in society, to be complete, must be produced within the 
society itself ; they cannot be the mere fabrication of its superiors, 
or of a few who deem themselves enlightened.’ 


These remarks, so pregnant with wisdom, were thrown awa 
upon a man of Lord Dalhousie’s temperament and iron will. 
It was his pleasure that the natives of India should become 
Europeanised in ideas, habits, and usages, and he adopted the 
very best means to defeat his own purpose. Instead of soothing 
the suspicions, and conciliating the good-will ofthe people whom he 
desired to benefit, he systematically displayed an utter disregard 
for their feelings and a supreme contempt for their ancient 
customs and institutions. His innovations were unquestionably 
real and substantial improvements, and had the native mind 
been in a fit state to receive and digest them, the eight years 
of Lord Dalhousie’s administration would literally have surpassed 
‘a cycle of Cathay.’ Railways were extended in all directions ; 
the ‘lightning post,’ as it was termed by the natives, connected 
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together by an invisible chain of intercommunication the most 
distant points of our vast Indian empire; canals of irrigation 
were constructed at a fabulous expense ; education was introduced 
into the zenana; Hindoo widows were rescued from a state of 
cruel degradation, and permitted to take a second husband ; new 
enactments in furtherance of moral and social progress were 
incessantly promulgated by the Legislature ; until at last Hindoos 
and Mussulmans were alike rendered perfectly giddy by the 
constant whirl and excitement, and looked forward with terror 
and desperation to their compulsory proselytism as the last 
eventful scene in the marvellous and incomprehensible drama 
of which they were the unwilling spectators and expectant 
victims. 

The various and multiform causes, however, which combined 
to bring about the mutiny of the Bengal army, and the insur- 
rection in Oude and the Doab, were set forth in our review of 
the first volume of Mr. Kaye’s ‘ History of the Sepoy War,’ 
with sufficient minuteness and at sufficient length to render it 
unnecessary to go over the same ground a second time. The 
suppression of the revolt in the North- West Provinces, including 
the siege of Delhi, and the different military operations of which 
Lucknow was the object and centre, is related with considerable 
vigour, accuracy, and picturesqueness in the second volume of 
Captain Trotter’s historical narrative. It is to be regretted, 
indeed, that while rebuking the vindictive spirit displayed b 
the Anglo-Indian community of Calcutta, he should himself 
indulge so frequently in the use of such phrases as ‘ blood-loving 
‘ cowards,’ ‘freebooters and ruffians,’ ‘cowards and ruffians,’ &c. 
If the natives of India are cowards, what are we to think 
of the numerous acknowledgments of the valour of the sepoy 
regiments which occur in the official despatches of victorious 
generals? ‘The courage of Eastern peoples may be of a more 
impulsive, and therefore of a less reliable character than the 
measured resolution of the less ardent populations of Northern 
Europe ; but it is both unjust and absurd to charge them with 
cowardice. The history of India from the earliest times abounds 
with instances of romantic heroism, such as would have honoured 
the proudest chivalry of Europe. Besides, where was the merit 
of defeating a mere mob of poltroons, anxious only to effect 
their escape? It should be borne in mind that the sepoys, 
deprived of the officers in whom they had been accustomed to 
confide, were actually in a worse plight than if they had never 
been disciplined at all after the English model. ‘Their special 
training was really in their way ; nor should it be forgotten that 
their field artillery was usually of the most contemptible kind. 
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Some of our generals were pleased to enumerate the number 
of guns that were captured after a sharp, dashing action; 
but they cared not to tell how many of these were telegraph 
posts with a hole bored in them, or hollow logs of wood bound 
round with hoops of iron, and far more dangerous to those who 
discharged them than to the enemy against whom they were 
directed. Some allowance, too, must be made for the inferiority 
of the old-fashioned muskets when matched against Enfield 
rifles, and it is also quite possible that a large minority of the 
sepoys would have preferred to have remained faithful to their 
allegiance, but were forced against their will to go with the 
mutinous majority. As to their ruffianism, it is to be feared 
that many unhallowed deeds of cruelty were perpetrated on both 
sides, over which it is wiser to drop the curtain of oblivion, or 
at least to record them with a sigh of pity and regret. 

And, after all, the sepoys were battling for their religion, and 
to throw off a yoke as hateful to them as that of the Muscovite 
to the Pole. But Captain Trotter is occasionally led away by 
his love of metaphorical writing to say more than he intends 
should be literally received. For instance, in describing the 
massacre at Cawnpore he is tempted to affirm that ‘ from sun- 
‘down till nightfall the Nana’s bloodhounds—few of them 
‘ soldiers—feasted on their prey;’ but that he does not seriously 
accuse the ‘ Nana’s bloodhounds’ of cannibalism is apparent 
from the very next sentence, from which we learn that ‘ the 
‘ next morning the bodies, some still perhaps alive, were stripped, 
* hacked afresh, and tumbled down into the nearest well.’ In 
another place we read of the zeal and daring of a couple of 
troops of horse being ‘ rewarded by the slaughter of eighty or 
‘a hundred souls ;’ and again, that ‘ Feroze Shah himself was 
‘ run to earth,’ a figurative expression implying that the Prince 
was supposed to have escaped into Persia. Occasionally, but 
rarely, Captain Trotter passes from vagueness to inaccuracy of 
detail, as in his narrative of the mutiny at Bareilly, in which 
he carelessly leads his readers to infer that the flight of the 
residents to Nynee Tal did not take place until after the ‘ furious 
outbreak’ of the 31st of May, whereas, in fact, the ladies and 
non-combatants, with few exceptions, had been hurried off to 
the hills on the 17th, through the prescience and determined 
action of Colonel Colin Troup, the senior officer at the station, 
during the temporary absence, on duty, of Brigadier Sibbald. 

Captain Trotter appears also to have implicit faith in the 
heartfelt loyalty of the Sikhs, forgetful of the fact that their 
fidelity was in a great measure secured through the very cireum- 
stance which facilitated rebellion in the lower — At 
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the time of the outbreak of the mutiny there were upwards of 
13,000 English soldiers in the Punjaub, while barely 5,000 
European troops of all arms were expected to overawe and 
control the teeming populations of the North-West Provinces, 
Oude, and Bengal. It was the presence of that comparatively 
large force which enabled Sir John Lawrence, and his not less 
able and zealous coadjutors, to disarm the sepoy regiments, and 
to organize the more turbulent spirits in the country into semi- 
disciplined corps, whose alacrity to fight for the British Govern- 
ment was stimulated by the prospect of the plunder of Delhi, 
and of avenging the martyrdom of one of their greatest saints. 
And it is not a little significant that Sir John Lawrence showed 
far more activity in despatching his Punjaubees to Delhi, than in 
denuding his own province of European troops, and in confiding 
in the boasted loyalty of his people. 

The emphatic, if not particularly flattering, description given 
by the Russians of the British forces in the Crimea—‘ an army 
‘ of lions led on by asses,’ will repeatedly recur to the mind of 
every reader of Captain Trotter’s narrative. It was everywhere 
a tragedy of errors. At Meerut, General Hewitt, while three 
native regiments were firing and plundering the station, wandered 
aimlessly about at the head of a nearly equal force of Europeans, 
and ‘after firing a few rounds into a wood full of mutineers, 
‘ called a halt, lay down for a bivouac among his soldiers, and 
‘left the insurgents to march away full speed for Delhi.’ At 
Allahabad, Colonel Simpson permitted a rabble of sepoys, 
escaped convicts, and the dregs of the populace, to ‘spread 
‘fear and havoc everywhere about them, even up to the fort 
‘ gates, within reach of a garrison strong enough to have made 
‘ them pay dear for their effrontery ;’ and this went on for four 
days, when Colonel Neill’s arrival speedily changed the aspect 
of affairs. At Jullundhur, Brigadier Johnstone suffered three 
regiments to rise in open revolt and get clear away, though 
forewarned in ample time, and provided with ample means to 
have disarmed and rendered them harmless. At Agra, Brigadier 
Polwhele contrived to convert a victory into a very close 
resemblance to a defeat; and at Cawnpore, General Windham’s 
force was saved from destruction only by the opportune return 
of Sir Colin Campbell from Lucknow, at the head of the 
‘illustrious garrison,’ and scarcely less illustrious army of relief. 

Of all who acted a conspicuous part in those trying times not 
one equalled, much less surpassed, the Governor-General Lord 
Canning in constancy of character, in steadfastness of purpose, in 
noble disregard of personal consequences, in knightly courage, 
in knightly clemency. When the peculiarly delicate nature of 
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the unprecedented circumstances in which he was placed is 
fairly taken into consideration, the very small number of mis- 
takes directly traceable to himself is in the highest degree 
creditable to his sagacity as a statesman, his administrative 
talent as a ruler, his sense and humanity as aman. That he 
was slow to comprehend the whole extent of the catastrophe 
foreshadowed by the mutinous conduct of the 19th and 34th 
Regiments of Native Infantry may be freely admitted, without 
detracting from his foresight any further than it proved that 
his imagination was not sufficiently vivid to depict a state of 
things wholly unparalleled in the recorded history of the world. 
Besides, the only evidence adduced of any lack of prescience on 
Lord Canning’s part is his comparative lenity in simply dis- 
banding the two riotous corps, without blowing the ringleaders 
from guns or inflicting any other barbarous punishment. But 
had these regiments been decimated, the native soldiery would 
not the less have broken out into open mutiny, though possibly 
the outbreak might have been accelerated and thereby rendered 
more dangerous from the longer interval that must have inter- 
vened before the troops intended for China were able to take 
part in the strife. Lord Canning’s real offence, however, consisted 
in consulting his responsible advisers rather than in listening 
to the violent counsels of the panic-stricken traders of Calcutta. 
Another charge urged against him is that of gagging the 
Anglo-Indian press, and for this even Captain Trotter, a military 
man, holds him highly censurable. ‘The shame of the Caudine 
‘ Forks,’ we are told, ‘was renewed in Calcutta; only the sol- 
‘diers of the conquering army were doomed by their own 
‘commander to share the punishment of the conquered. An 
‘ unwholesome darkness fell upon the city ; the air grew thick 
‘ with all kinds of noisome rumours, which the breath of free 
‘journalism would have speedily blown away; there were no 
‘means left of counteracting the gossip of the bazaars or of 
‘testing the truthfulness of the official bulletins.’ This, how- 
ever, is sheer exaggeration. The press was placed, indeed, 
under a censorship, but it was not suppressed; consequently 
there existed the same means as aforetime of ‘ blowing away 
‘noisome vapours,’ and of counteracting bazaar gossip. The 
measure no doubt was an extreme one, but so was the crisis 
which called for and justified it. The unanimity of Lord 
Canning’s official advisers is a far better proof of the necessity 
of curbing the characteristic violence of the Anglo-Indian press 
than any evidence to the contrary that can be derived from the 
unreasoning clamour of the affrighted merchants and shop- 
keepers of Calcutta. It was not a time to permit the circulation 
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of virulent attacks upon the Government, certain to be freely 
rendered into the native languages and diffused far and wide. 
Neither would it have been politic to connive at the frantic 
shrieks for vengeance which the agony of terror had already 
extorted from the non-combatant Europeans generally, and from 
not a few even of those who were actively and officially engaged 
in suppressing the rebellion. When the noble virtue of cle- 
mency could be converted into a term of reproach, it is not to 
be wondered at that the Governor-General in Council should 
deem it an act of expediency to place some restraint upon 
passions which, if left uncurbed, threatened to kindle a war of 
religion and race, out of which not even the might and endu- 
rance of the British people could hope to issue unscathed, or 
virtually triumphant. 

Notwithstanding, or rather, perhaps, in consequence of the 
Sepoy War, Lord Canning’s administration constituted an era of 
genuine progress. Whether the transfer of the government of 
India to the Crown may prove in the long run advantageous 
either to the natives or to the paramount power is a fair subject 
for speculative inquiry, but much too complicated to be taken 
in hand at the close of a paper that has already exceeded its 
reasonable limits. But there cannot be any difference of opinion 
as to the justice and sound policy of the celebrated ‘ Adoption 
Despatch,’ to which Captain Trotter does not even allude, 
though it is sad to think that Lord Canning’s very last official 
act, if indeed he were conscious of what he was doing, was in 
direct contravention of the principles therein enunciated in the 
most clear and forcible language. Only a few hours previous to 
his departure from the shores of India his lordship was pre- 
vailed upon to affix his signature to a despatch, addressed to the 
venerable Maharajah of Mysore, the oldest and most faithful 
ally of the British Government, and which expressly debarred that 
aged prince from exercising his right to adopt a son to succeed 
to the government of his principality. This iniquitous decision, 
upheld by Sir John Lawrence and Sir Charles Wood, was at 
last set aside by Lord Cranborne, but not before it had done 
much to counteract the original good effects of Lord Canning’s 
Circular to the sovereign princes of India, who have learnt to 
distrust the value of assurances which can be so lightly set 
aside. Those powerful Mahratta chieftains, Scindiah and Holkar, 
are known to have been looking forward with intense anxiety to 
the result of the Mysore Rajah’s final appeal to the British 
Parliament, nor is there a prince in India who does not now 
feel that the independence of his State is to be measured only 
by his own life, if indeed it be even so long respected. 
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Not less just and politic than the principles propounded in 
his Adoption Despatch was Lord Canning’s settlement of Oude. 
Although tampered with by Sir John Lawrence, it has finally 
been suffered to remain in full force, and has, thus far been 
productive of nothing but good. It is, in fact, a lesson in the 
art of self-government, and so rapidly and thoroughly has it 
been mastered, that there can no longer be any doubt of the 
urgent need of admitting natives to the highest offices in the 
administration. 

The introduction of the Penal Code and the reorganization 
of the financial department were also measures highly creditable 
to the Government, and likely to be equally beneficial to natives 
and to Europeans. The extension of roads, railways, and canals 
was likewise calculated to improve the material prosperity of the 
agricultural and industrious classes, while the universal spread 
of vernacular education is gradually preparing our Indian 
fellow-subjects for the time when our rule shall cease, for—as 
Sir John Malcolm long ago predicted—cease it must, ‘as the 
‘natural consequence of our success in the diffusion of know- 
‘ledge.’ In the meantime the path of duty lies before us, 
straight and clearly defined. More than one generation will 
probably pass away before the natives are sufficiently trained to 
be given over to themselves. Now and again, perchance, such 
a man as Rajah Dinkur Rao may arise in their midst as a light 
to his groping and struggling countrymen, but such exceptional 
cases will fail to exercise their due influence unless they obtain 
a more substantial recognition of their usefulness from the 
British Government than has yet been bestowed upon that able 
and enlightened minister, to whom more than to any other man 
were due the loyalty of Scindiah and the long-maintained tran- 
quillity of that prince’s dominions. What has been done for 
this faithful friend and sound practical statesman is thus told by 
Mr. Hovell-Thurlow :— 

‘It should be remembered,’ he observes, ‘ that nearest to the heart 
of every Hindostanee proper is the appreciation of hereditary 
honours, and the continuance of an historic name. Now Dinkur 
Rao was illustrious by descent ; and when it is considered that, with 
the exception of some unimportant complimentary prefix, the only 
rank conferred upon him was that of Honourable, as a member of 
the Viceroy’s Council, and that the only solid token of good-will he 
has received is a small confiscated estate in the neighbourhood, not of 
his home in Gwalior, but of Benares, in Bengal, worth £500 per 
annum, on which, as a crowning proof of our generosity, some trifling 
taxes are remitted, one cannot help contrasting his services and their 
reward with those of white men, military and civilian, on whom 
pensions and estates have been showered in such profusion.’ 
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Of far greater importance than the introduction of material 
improvements is the duty of elevating the character of the 
natives by confiding to them posts of responsibility requiring 
the exercise of judgment and integrity. One of the most 
serious charges foonghet by Sir Thomas Munro against our 
system of government in India was ‘its tendency to lower or 
‘destroy the higher ranks of society, to bring them all too 
‘much to one dead level, and, by depriving them of their 
‘ former weight and influence, to render them less useful instru- 
‘ments in the internal administration of the country.’ In 
another place Sir Thomas bitterly complains that ‘men who, 
‘ under a native government, might have held the first dignities 
‘of the State, who, but for us, might have been governors of 
‘ provinces, are regarded as little better than menial servants, 
‘ are often no better paid, and scarcely permitted to sit in our 
‘ presence.’ And where natives are employed it is chiefly for 
the sake of economy. Although it was found necessary to give 
high salaries to English civilians to strengthen them against 
temptations to pervert the course of justice for the sake of pri- 
vate gain, it is expected of half-starved native officials that they 
shall be proof against every form of corruption, and discharge 
the most onerous functions for less pay than the wages of a cook 
or table-servant. It is in this direction that the most searching 
reform is needed. Until the tone of native society be raised by 
inspiring mutual confidence and a just feeling of self-respect, it 
is waste of time to build colleges, endow fellowships, and confer 
degrees. In Rajah Dinkur Rao’s words, ‘it is but little use to 
‘ repair the upper storey of a building the foundation of which 
‘ has been damaged.’ 
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mavta, Joannis Chrysostomi Opera Omnia que Exstant. Opera et 
Studio D. Beryarpi p—E Montravucon, Monachi Ordinis 8. Bene- 
dicti. Editio Parisina altera. Tomi I. to XIII. 


THE neglect of Church history is surely a reproach to all 
students of Christianity on whom it can be charged; and the 
neglect is strange, since the Divine teaching we have received is 
pre-eminently a teaching by history. It may be said that the 
Bible supplies a completed course of instruction, but it is also 
true that the narratives of which it is largely composed are 
samples of a valuable method. Yet those Christian commu- 
nities which ascribe the highest authority to the Scrip- 
tures, practise that method less diligently than others. They 
explore, as an inexhaustible mine of instruction, the history of 
the Jewish Church, while that of the Christian Church is little 
regarded, though to her belong riper disclosures and a wider 
field. Her early degeneracy is no reason for this indifference, 
since the lessons of the Bible are largely drawn from the degra- 
dation of the Jews. 

Those who diligently trace, in previous ages, the gradual 
dawn of the Christian day, ought not surely to look with 
inferior interest at the changes wrought upon the world by the 
risen sun of Christianity. 

The study of Chrysostom has one special attraction. He was 
an orator; and the words with which he stirred the popular 
heart at Antioch and Constantinople lie before us in many folios, 
presenting a faithful picture of a distant age; for the utter- 
ances of a successful speaker give varied and reliable because 
undesigned information respecting his hearers. The general 
acceptance which these utterances found is itself both a 
guarantee of accuracy in the descriptions and a gauge of the 
intelligence of the listeners. Their cast of mind, their tastes 
and manners, the motives which roused them, the sins which 
beset them are vividly portrayed in discourses which treat 
with effective eloquence both sacred and familiar themes. 

John Chrysostom was born at Antioch about the year 347 a.p. 
At that time the Roman empire stretched in undiminished 
extent from the shores of the Atlantic to the frontiers of Persia ; 
but decay enfeebled it within, and the barbarians hovered on its 
boundaries. Constantinople had lately succeeded Rome as the 
seat of empire, and the ostentatious procedure of Eastern 
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governments, introduced by Diocletian, itself a symptom of 
decay, had superseded the simpler rule which Augustus had 
instituted. 

Thus the State, sinking into decrepitude, was awaiting its 
overthrow. Meantime the Church was acquiring the strength 
and discipline which vanquished the barbarian destroyers of 
surrounding institutions. The days of Christ and his apostles 
were about as distant as the days of Queen Elizabeth are distant 
from us. The separation of the Greek an®& Roman Churches had 
not taken place. Persecution had ceased nearly forty years 
before, but witnesses and sufferers would still survive, and many 
would remember the great Council of Nicaea, held in the year 
325, and presided over by the Emperor Constantine, who gave 
supremacy to the Church. Butshe had emerged from adversity 
too recently to discover that prosperity was to be feared yet 
more than persecution. 

In the first transports of her deliverance she fearlessly em- 
barked on the tide of public and imperial favour, unsuspecting, 
but soon to be taught, the inevitable thraldom of a state alliance, 
the power of enormous development which lies in small abuses, 
and the insidious paralysis which threatened her life, when 
crowds of nominal worshippers had entered her enclosure. 
Already the superstitions which she had displaced had exerted 
upon her a contaminating power. 

A galaxy of eminent fathers illumined the Church when 
she put forth her newly-gained energies of freedom. Take the 
latter half of this fourth century, during which Chrysostom was 
rising into eminence, and look abroad for the leaders of Chris- 
tian opinion and enterprise. Eusebius the historian had but just 
passed away. The great Athanasius, alternately a fugitive and 
a potentate, continued, till his death, in 373, leader of the 
Homéousion party in the period of Arian supremacy. Basil 
and his brother Gregory of Nyssa, and his friend Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus, adorned the sees of Asia Minor. Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
the fellow-student of Chrysostom, moulded the theology of 
Antioch. Ephrem, the Syrian hymn-writer, refreshed the East 
with spiritual songs, During the same half-century the West 
could boast the celebrated names of Hilary and Ambrose, of 
Jerome and Augustine. 

This condition of the Church and of the State gave a tone 
to the life of each populous city. The character of Antioch, the 
birthplace, and long the residence of Chrysostom, was further 
determined by its site. A mountain chain, a continuation 
northwards of the Lebanon range, follows the coast of Syria to 
its abrupt junction with the coast of Asia Minor; and a 
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short distance south of this angle a break occurs in the 
hills, through which the river Orontes makes its way to the 
Mediterranean Sea. Here on a level space between the river 
and the hills, about twelve miles distant from the sea, stood 
Antioch. The city gradually spread up the heights to the 
south, and northward covered an island in the river, and 
formed a suburb on the further shore. The climate was tempered 
by the sea breeze, the scenery was mountainous and the soil 
fruitful. The deep ahd rapid Orontes here wound among preci- 
pitous cliffs and fertile banks, where gardens were constructed 
overhanging the city. Founded by one of Alexander’s generals, 
Antioch had been the capital of the Seleucide, who, followed by 
the Roman emperors, had continually added to its size and 
splendour. It was still the metropolis of Roman Asia, and was 
reckoned the fourth among the cities of the empire. Its schools 
held the highest position in the East. Moreover, the situation 
of Antioch rendered it the gateway of oriental traffic. The 
caravans of Mesopotamia poured into it the wealth of the East ; 
and its harbour, Seleucia, was crowded with ships from the 
West. Travellers and merchandise, proceeding to opposite desti- 
nations, thronged its streets. But pleasure, rather than lite- 
rature or commerce, was the chief pursuit at Antioch. Five 
miles distant from the city, along a road bordered with 
gardens, was the famed grove of Daphne, with its cypress woods 
and fountains, and shrine of Apollo,—a voluptuous paradise, 
presenting temptation in the guise of religion. Of the inhabit- 
ants, 200,000 in number, “of whom half were Christians, Gibbon 
gives the following account :—‘ The warmth of the climate dis- 
‘posed the natives to the most intemperate enjoyment of 
‘ tranquillity and opulence, and the lively licentiousness of the 
‘ Greeks was blended with the hereditary softness of the Syrians. 
‘ Fashion was the only law, pleasure the only pursuit ; and the 
‘ splendour of dress and furniture was the only distinction of the 
‘ citizens of Antioch.’ 

Let us turn to the seclusion of its more private life. Shortly 
before the year 347, Anthusa, a Christian maiden of noble family, 
was married to Secundus, an officer of high military rank at 
Antioch. But their wedded life was short. Just after the birth of 
her first son, and when she was but twenty years old, death brought 
orphanhood to her child, and to herself (to quote the feeling 
words which her son John Chrysostom represents her as using to 
him), ‘ untimely widowhood and its woes, which only those who 
‘ have actually borne them can fully understand.’ ‘ But none of 
‘these things induced me,’ she continued, ‘ to lead another 
‘ bridegroom into your father’s house. I remained in the cruel 
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‘ furnace of widowhood ; for, in the first place, I was aided by 
‘strength from above, and I derived no small consolation in 
‘my sorrows from seeing you constantly, and retaining a 
‘ living and admirably-wrought likeness of him that was gone.’ * 

The young widow devoted herself to her son, determining to 
spare no expense in his education, and carefully to treasure his 
patrimony. His childhood and youth, then, were passed in 
the beautiful East, amidst the many advantages of adequate 
wealth and a great city, and under the care of a devoted 
: mother, saddened by trial, and ‘ aided by strength from above.’ 
Much of Chrysostom’s simplicity of mind may surely be 
ascribed to the disposition he inherited from her, and which her 
training developed. 

It is noteworthy that, within a few years of each other, Nonna 
was training Gregory of Nazianzus, the child whom she devoted 
to God from his birth; Monica, the mother of Augustine, was 
praying for her wayward son ; and Anthusa was educating Chry- 
sostom. The Church owes much to the ‘ glorious company ’ of 
Christian mothers. They have served and adorned it in every 
age, and not least in this. They obtain no public recognition, 
but they have their reward; and they are enshrined in the 
hearts of their sons. 

As Chrysostom grew towards manhood, new influences 
crowded upon him. He pursued philosophy and rhetoric in the 
schools of Antioch. He attended, among others, the classes of 
the Sophist Libanius, one of the last eminent advocates of 
Paganism, who, it is said, was so impressed with the talents of 
his pupil, that he tried hard to enlist his services in defence 
of that expiring cause. After leaving the schools, Chrysostom 
‘pleaded with honour at the bar of Antioch, and frequented 
the public shows, which were a prominent, feature of city life. 
Meletius the bishop, as well as Libanius, remarked his open- 
ing powers, and early won his confidence. Chrysostom formed 
also an intimate friendship with Basil, a fellow-student, who 
became a monk ; and, influenced doubtless by these companion- 

ships, he abandoned public life, received baptism at the hands of 
Meletius, and was appointed a reader in the church when little 
more than twenty years old. Though not yet pledged to the 
ministry, he had deliberately bidden adieu to the fascinations of 
the world. 

Yet the capital city of the glowing East spread many attrac- 
tions before him. With the feelings of youth he had watched 
the gay multitude crowd into the public shows, or issue from the 
city-gate to keep festival in the grove of Daphne. Already a 

* De Sac, i. t. 1. 
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distinguished student, the schools of philosophy promised him 
intellectual eminence. Conscious of the powers which won for 
him his title, Chrysostom (the golden-mouthed), the courts of 
law opened to him the road to public honours. But the plea- 
sures of Antioch he deemed soiled and perishable compared with 
those the streams whereof made glad the city of God. God was 
known in her palaces for a refuge. There the divine Man of 
Sorrows exhibited the beauty of his life and exerted the power of 
his cross. And there lay those fields of thought, those fountains 
of eloquence—the Christian scriptures. His enthusiasm kindled 
when, amid surrounding licentiousness, Christianity disclosed to 
him the charms of sanctity ; and he turned away even from do- 
mestic life, inspired by the spreading passion for devout retire- 
ment. 

Many had sought shelter from the luxury and vice of Antioch 

‘among the hills around. The most austere, called eremites or 
solitaries, lived alone in caves. Others, known as anachorets or 
retired persons, lived together ; for though each had his cell, a 
low hut built of slight materials, several of these were grouped 
together, with a church, a garden, and a spring of water. At 
stated hours of the day and night they met for prayer and 
song, and their leisure was divided between scriptural studies 
and manual labour, such as gardening, or weaving mats and 
baskets, of which the proceeds were given to the poor. Their 
diet was abstemious to an extreme possible only in the fervid 
East. These quiet havens were secluded from the restless 
waves of city life; and the recluse, looking from his shady cell 
on Nature, beautiful and still beneath the blazing sky, or 
issuing forth to view the splendours of the Syrian night, main- 
tained without an effort a meditative mood, his active powers 
being lulled into inaction by the oppressive heat and monotony of 
never-varying days. No wonder that youthful minds, often 
aspiring high, though as often dragged down in their conflicts with 
the flesh, were fascinated by a mode of life which seemed to be 
raised as far above the world’s temptations as it was above the 
city’s roar. Antioch only caught the impulse that was stirring 
all the East, and spreading to the West. The example set by 
famous hermits like Anthony, and fostered by Church leaders 
like Athanasius, Basil, and Jerome, was so widely followed, that 
deserts ceased to be solitudes, and an emperor was obliged to 
interfere. 

The circumstances, political and social, of the fourth century, and 
of several which followed it, gave strong and justifiable attractions 
to these asylums from the world. The miseries of the Christian 
persecutions had driven many to adopt a mode of life which 
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ascetics of the East had made familiar. And after the persecu- 
tions ceased, society was still oppressed at every point by the 
tyrannies of decaying empire, and, in agonies untold, slowly fell 
to pieces before successive waves of the barbarian deluge. Men 
might well shrink from gathering the sweets of home around 
them, when family life was held on so precarious a tenure, and 
exposed to such appalling desolations. Again, we who see on 
every side the cheerful signs of progress, cannot measure fully 
the depressing influence exerted upon healthy minds by that 
decline in energy, in intellect, in morals, through which the 
civilized world retraced its steps towards barbarism. The wide 
supremacy of Rome had extinguished liberty and courage. 
Enormous wealth, unequally distributed, divided society between 
the base extremes of luxury and pauperism. Before these in- 
fluences, long unchecked by firm religious faith, intellectual 
vigour faded, and profligacy, breaking down its barriers, swept 
over social life. Even into the Church the deluge made its way, 
admitted by the multitudes whom fashion brought into the fold. 
Amid such abounding iniquity, such wars and tribulations, it 
was often not enthusiasm, but sober ‘reason, which led men to 
desire for themselves and for their children the asylum of 
monastic life, with its scarcity of earthly treasures, and wealth 
of heavenly hopes. Further: Christianity had recently made 
known to men blindly feeling after God, that He is not far 
from any one of us, that He had been manifest in flesh, and is 
accessible in prayer. For the first time it was understood that 
each separate soul is tended with extreme solicitude by the 
Lord of all, and may be saved or lost. At the very time, then, 
when political disasters and prevailing vice made social life a 
burden, God’s personal approach to man, and the certainty of 
endless life, burst as a discovery on human consciousness. The 
attractions of the present faded; and as they died away, the 
unseen and the eternal dawned to faith with startling majesty 
and clearness. As evidence of the amazing influence of these 
disclosures on the speculative intellect and imagination of the 
East, take the fact that the transcendent nature of the Godhead 
was debated, by both learned and illiterate, with an interest 
that centuries did not exhaust, and with a vehemence that often 
led to blows. Flight into the desert, then, brought not merely 
an escape from the disordered world, but needful liberty to 
gaze with eagle eye on God, and press with single mind to 
heaven. 

Now, there can be no doubt that vigorous minds were braced 
by a few years’ exposure to ‘the strong air of the desert,’ and 
came forth from the intense devotions of their solitudes with 
overflowing stores of holy thought and energy to break the 
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slumber of the vain, ungodly world. But that which was healthy 
stimulus to the vigorous few, brought enervation and disease to 
the feeble-minded many; for the epidemic took a ready hold 
of the unfortunate, the indolent, and the impulsive, who lacked 
the mental vigour needful to fill prolonged solitude with lofty 
meditations ; and their tedious hours crept along in vacancy, or 
swarmed with evil thoughts. To vanquish these, desperate 
measures of penance and self-torture were employed ; inefficient 
substitutes for the heaven-appointed remedy—a busy life, and 
frequently provoking a terrible reaction. Moreover, when 
natures framed for social life and simple pleasures were subjected 
to the fearful strain of loneliness and torment, a diseased excite- 
ment overcame them, craving and creating visions, miracles, 
and demons, and often leading to insanity or suicide. One 
extravagance outvied another, till every violence done to nature 
was esteemed a merit. Such training produced hard, often 
ferocious characters, and engendered that repulsive pride which 
feeds upon the repute for sanctity. An evil spreading further was 
the double standard of morality produced, the higher limited to 
celibates and ascetics, the lower left to ordinary Christians, who 
were too ready to believe that holiness could be expected only 
from the monks. 

Thus extreme licence begat extreme austerity, which looked 
contemptuously down on the salutary mean of home-bred piety. 
But the early leaders of the movement had before their eyes 
strong inducements to seclusion which we require an effort 
to recall; around them victims fell in crowds before the pesti- 
lence of vice; and moved too deeply by the sight to weigh 
opposing reasons, sharing also the enthusiasm which they fanned, 
their fertile minds urged every argument for desert life. And 

et abuses had already reached such a fearful height, that the 
icentiousness within the cloister vied with that outside; so that 
the unbounded eulogies still lavished upon monachism can be 
explained only by the unchristian, but deeply-rooted Eastern 
notion that asceticism is a part of sanctity.* 

It is not strange that Chrysostom, who had given up the 
world for Christ, caught the powerful impulse, and was eager 
also to abandon home. His friend Basil was a monk already, 
and persuaded him to join him in a common cell. But against 
this step his mother made a protest which he could not disre- 
gard. And in recording her entreaties Chrysostom has stereo- 
typed a sweet home picture, which shows that common family 
affections bind us to those divided from us by a thousand years. 

* See Milman’s admirable chapter on Monachism, ‘ Hist. of Chris- 


tianity,’ vol. iii., and our own recent comments on Montalembert’s ‘Monks 
of the West.’ (‘ Brit. Quart. Review,’ No. XCV.) 
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The widow could not bear the thought of separation from her 
only son. On learning his intention, ‘she led me by the hand,’ 
he says, ‘into her private room; and seating me by the bed 
‘ where she had suffered for me, her eyes ran down with tears, 
‘and she added words more piteous than they.’ She reminded 
him, in language already quoted, of her early widowhood and its 
bitter trials, endured with patience because he was at her side. 
‘ While still a babe,’ she added, ‘ and before you learned to talk, 
‘ when especially children bring their parents joy, you comforted 
‘me much. And you cannot say that though I bravely bore a 
‘ widow’s lot, I let your patrimony suffer, as happens, I know, 
‘to many orphans. . . . In return for all, I ask of you one 
‘ favour only; do not bring a second widowhood upon me, and 
‘ rouse again that slumbering grief. But wait till I am gone. 
‘Perhaps I shall leave you soon. . . . When you have 
‘ laid me in the ground and placed my bones beside your father’s, 
‘ then set out on distant journeys, and sail across what seas you 
‘ will; at that time no one will forbid. But as long as I have 
‘ breath, live with me still. Do not heedlessly offend God by 
‘surrounding me, who have never wronged you, with such 
‘ misfortunes.’ * 

These ‘ maternal enchantments,’ as he calls them, Chrysostom 
did not resist. It was agreed, by way of compromise, that he 
should adopt ascetic practices at home; and, that his leisure 
might be undisturbed, his mother undertook to manage their 
affairs, for which she seems to have been better qualified 
than he. 

In the year 370, Meletius the bishop was banished by the 
Arian Emperor Valens; for the Church was still rent by the 
intolerant parties whose leaders, nearly fifty years before, had 
met in council at Nica to pronounce upon the doctrine of the 
Trinity. There the Church adopted as its watchword the 
Homoousion, by which term was signified the identity in essence 
of the Father and the Son. But the Arians, who maintained 
that Christ, although divine, was still a creature, were strong in 
influence and numbers ; and, among others, there was an inter- 
mediate Semi-Arian section, who preferred the term Homoiou- 
sion, as implying, not identity, but similarity of essence in the 
persons of the Trinity. Throughout the East these parties 
waged a bitter strife, and that one predominated to which the 
sovereign for the time belonged. Constantine had favoured on 
the whole the Nicene party; Constantius, his son, the Semi- 
Arians; the Arian Valens persecuted both the other sections. 


* Do Bac:, i. 4: 1. 
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This promoted the union and final prevalence of these two 
sections whom so fine a difference divided. 

The flock at Antioch denied their bishop, and meeting in 
retirement, received the oversight of two presbyters, one of 
whom, Diodore, imparted his zeal and learning to many of the 
young. Chrysostom and Theodore (the future bishop of Mop- _ 
suestia) were among his pupils; the latter was also his successor, 
and perfected the cast of doctrinal opinion which Diodore helped 
to mould, and of which Antioch was the acknowledged centre. 
Religious truth, presented in this shape and hue, made perma- 
nent impression on the still plastic mind of Chrysostom; we 
will therefore glance at these opinions in their relation to 
divergent schools of Christian thought. 

The intellectual diversity of East and West produced at once 
a broad division in the scope and character of their theology. 
The western mind was eminently practical, and bent its force 
on law and duty. Although at first Greek was the language 
of the Church of Rome, and Eastern controversies were agitated 
there, yet the West was never roused by those abstract discus- 
sions on the Trinity and the nature of God, which convulsed 
the East, nor could the Latin language perfectly express the 
creeds which the Western Church had received from Eastern 
hands. But when the nature of man was in debate, the field of 
controversy was the West, and the Latin Church produced the 
champion Augustine. Christianity found the Eastern mind 
absorbed in the philosophy of Greece, and the transcendental 
reveries of Asia. The intellectual tendencies from which these 
speculations rose were widely spread, and in the subtle Greek 
tongue they had a perfect instrument. Educated converts brought 
their philosophy to bear upon the mysteries of their religion,—a 
course already taken by the Jews of Alexandria. That great 
city, long the second in the world, and in direct communication 
with three continents, was as much an intellectual exchange 
as it was a concourse of nations, and an emporium of trade. 
The leading form of Eastern doctrine was moulded there by 
men who breathed this stimulating atmosphere; and the 
reigning spirit of Platonism and Orientalism, which — 
unrestrained over the Gnostic systems, impressed an ideal, specu- 
lative character on Alexandrian theology ; its chiefs inclined to 
model doctrine in shapes transcending reason ; even the letter of 
Scripture they informed with spirit, which was elicited in 
luxuriant allegory. The rival school of Antioch was natural in 
its method, as distinguished from ideal; a spirit of rationalism 

rvaded its conceptions; it sought the xara Adyoy rather than 
the intp Adyov. In its interpretations, grammar and logic 
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took the place of allegory. There the inductive method was 
employed ; at Alexandria the deductive. 

The diverse tendencies of these Eastern schools best appear in 
their different treatment of debated questions. For example: 
the nature of the Godhead having been discussed, by a natural 
_ transition the person of Christ came under review. In main- 
taining His true divinity against the Arians, the Church had been 
accused by the latter of setting forth two persons, a human and 
divine, under His single name. To guard His unity from this 
violation, the Alexandrians, true to their instinct for the super- — 
natural, proclaimed Him God in all relations, sinking the human 
element in the Divine. The heresy of Apollinaris, who supposed 
that in Christ the Divine Logos held the place of human reason, 
was a further step in the same direction. This called forth the 
theologians of Antioch, who carefully distinguished between 
Christ’s two natures, appealing, according to their manner, to 
Scripture proofs of His full manhood. Their chief, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, in developing against Apollinaris the views inherited 
from Diodore, traced with care a progressive deification of 
Christ’s human soul, accepting unreservedly the fact of God 
incarnate in Him, but perhaps transgressing the boundary of 
reason in explanation. The phase of thought unfolded in his 
writings produced, in after years, fierce disputes and general 
councils. In fact, the diversity between these Eastern schools 
expanded into the great Monophysite debate. It was then the 
characteristic aim of the school of Antioch to found its views on 
Scripture, interpreted by reverent reason exercised without a 
bias; and so its scholars fully recognised the human element 
accompanying the Divine in the revelations God has made to 
man in Person and by word. Yet their healthy principles 
did not emancipate them from the spirit of their time; with 
unconscious inconsistency they acquiesced in many doctrines 
incompatible with Scripture. 

It was surely of the greatest moment that Chrysostom’s 
religious training breathed this sober spirit. Had his lot been 
cast at Alexandria, and his nature drawn into the mystic current 
in which minds were moving there, his unflinching eagerness, 
sharpened by austerities and study, would have borne him far 
on that delusive stream, and his fertile brain might have ex- 
pended its exuberance in allegory. As it was, the exaggerations 
of asceticism received some check in his case from his study of 
the Scriptures, which, begun no doubt in childhood, was stimu- 
lated by the laborious exegesis learned at Antioch, till his mind 
was stored with Bible knowledge, and drew health from its 
bracing influence. That this failed to preserve him from gross 
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superstitions, will, however, afterwards appear. The mind of 
Chrysostom, indeed, was framed to illustrate truth rather than 
to investigate it; intellectually he was of Antioch, and not of 
Alexandria; but that his genius, instead of being cramped, 
unfolded healthily in the free Bible field, was largely due to the 
habit of copious cordial appeal to Scripture, caught from Diodore, 
his teacher, and such a fellow-pupil as the eminent Theodore. 
It was essential that learning and authority should endorse, and 
not repress, the impulse of his nature. For some years his life 
was passed at home in study so directed, in ascetic fasts and 
vigils, and in severance from all society but that of young men 
similarly occupied. They were years sealed from the inspection 
of strange eyes, but doubtless they largely contributed to 
swell the stream of thought and feeling which afterwards 
refreshed the world. 

The even tenor of these days was early interrupted by a 
rumour. It was proposed, owing perhaps, as suggested b 
Montfaucon, to the Arian banishment of many bishops, to call 
to the episcopate young men of promise in the Church, Chry- 
sostom and his friend Basil were nominated to the office, though 
both considerably under thirty, the age prescribed by law. ‘I 
‘was seized with fear and with perplexity,’ says Chrysostom, 
‘when I heard the news; with fear, lest against my will I 
‘ should be taken ; and with perplexity, when I considered how 
‘ such a wish concerning me could have entered people’s minds.’ 
His friend was anxious that, whether taking or refusing office, 
they should act together. This placed him in a difficulty; for 
he shrank from depriving the Church, on the score of his own 
incompetence, of a minister so qualified to serve her as his 
friend ; but for his own part he dared not climb into a dignity 
which loomed before his eyes in the sublimity it wears through- 
out his treatise ‘On the Priesthood.’ 

He escaped from the dilemma by an artifice inconsistent not 
only with the lofty views which led him into it, but with com- 
mon honesty. Pretending to delay decision, he satisfied his 
friend that, in any case, their course should be the same. But 
when the day of ordination came, Chrysostom concealed himself, 
and obliged his friend to enter the episcopate alone. When all 
was over, Basil came to expostulate in great distress; and their 
conversation, in which Chrysostom with dangerous sophistry 
palliates his double dealing on the deadly plea that righteous 
motives justify deception, and in which he vindicates his own 
reluctance by enlarging on the perils and the sanctities which 
gathered in forbidding grandeur round the Christian ministry, 
and appalled his reverent soul, constitute the celebrated _—— 
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upon the priesthood which has brought home its great respon- 
sibilities to subsequent generations as few other human words 
have done. It is, indeed, infected with the unchristian notion 
of a human priesthood, but the true glory of the ministry is 
independent of that theory; and the outpouring of a heart, 
staggered by the inadequacy of our nature to fulfil it, finds 
response in all. Judging from internal evidence, the only 
guide in the matter, we should assign its composition to a later 
time. The enthusiasm which it breathes might seem, indeed, 
a mark of youth; but not less conspicuously is it laden with 
the fruits of large and sad experience. It has the glow of 
prospect, but also the distinctness and detail of retrospect—a 
characteristic combination ; for with Chrysostom early ardour 
was not chilled by weight of years and knowledge, but these, 
as fuel, made it burn the more intensely. His equivocation 
stands a blemish never to be extenuated, but, strange to say, 
such perverse laxity was not uncommon, and has always been a 
fault of Eastern character. 

At the age of twenty-seven years Chrysostom realized his 
cherished wish to join the Monks near Antioch, intending, doubt- 
less, to live and die among them. How the wish became a resolu- 
tion is not known, nor whether he brought upon his mother 
the ‘second widowhood ’ she dreaded. We may, however, hope 
that he delayed this step until her death, and therefore that she 
was spared the anguish of seeing her only son immure himself 
in solitude, and that he was not driven by the fancied call of 
Christ to make unnatural resistance to his mother’s tears; for 
history mentions her no more, except so far as her gentle influ- 
ence lived on in her lifework, the training of her son. 

We must follow Chrysostom into his mountain solitude. He 
owns with naive regret that, though pursuing heaven and its 
glories, he inquired anxiously about the inevitable hardships. 
But discomforts were forgotten when the-surrounding scene shed 
its influence upon his soul. No sounds of worldly strife or toil 
ascended to the cluster of retired cells where his habitation lay ; 
nothing broke the hush of nature except the soothing psalms 
and prayers which rose to God at stated hours. The silent 
changes of the earth and sky would be the impressive facts of 

such still days and stiller nights. ‘As if,’ he wrote to a friend, 
‘ any one ascending to a rocky height should survey the sea and 
‘ those who sail upon it ; some deluged by the waves and others 
‘dashed on hidden rocks; here some struggling, others there 
‘borne helpless by the violence of the wind; many submerged 
‘and some using their hands alone instead of ship and rudder, 
‘or supported on a fragment of the wreck; others, floating 
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‘ corpses; a diverse and multiform calamity ; so he who has 
‘ enlisted under Christ, withdrawing from the waves and turmoil 
‘of man’s life, occupies a safe and lofty station; for what is 
‘ more secure and elevated than to have the single care how we 
‘ may please God ?’ * 

Here was golden leisure for a teeming mind to work its way 
to clear conceptions, and for a sensitive aspiring soul to feel the 
powers of the world to come. And here, in his narrow and ill- 
furnished hut, with traces of ascetic rigour in his face and in 
his dress, Chrysostom spent meditative years, searching Scrip- 
ture in the careful manner taught at Antioch, and by its light 
studying the workings of the human heart beneath the hand of 
God its Saviour, and measuring the littleness of human life 
against the greatness of eternity. 

Doubtless in after years this hallowed leisure would appear 
more fascinating still by contrast with the turmoil of official life. 
Pernicious as such seclusion is to common men, yet to a pure 
and gifted mind about to pour its treasures forth in constant 
public ministrations, it might supply that depth and fervour of 
conviction which incessant speech on holy themes requires, 
otherwise it becomes a withering formality. 

After four such years Chrysostom had recourse to more severe 
austerities. As if all companionship was weak indulgence, and 
holiness demanded barbarism, he left his comrades and made 
a cave his dwelling. Perhaps Nature’s protest against the 
violence he had already done her, instead of being heeded as 
a warning, provoked him to this worse extreme. Perhaps 
temptation, pressing its lifelong siege, drove him to abstinence 
from every comfort as to a last stronghold. For two years 
this unnatural life was led, and then his health broke down. 
He returned to Antioch after six years’ exile, and_ there 
Meletius (who had returned after the:death of Valens), anxious 
as before that Chrysostom should serve the Church, ordained 
him deacon, and so the victorious weakness of the flesh brought 
him back to activity and achievement. He obeyed, when God 
closed the door conducting to the paths of meditation, and 
opened that which led him to the sacred eminence he dreaded. 
Bearing with him the precious fruits of solitude, a mind 
matured by patient thought, and a soul ennobled by communion 
with God, he ‘came down from the mountain,’ gifted to declare 
what he had seen and heard, and so fortified by Heaven that, 
though made in turn an idol and an outcast, he stood these 
fearful tests. 


* Ad Theod. Laps., ii. t. 1. 
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As deacon he had not priestly rank, but he was to be ‘the 
‘ bishop’s ear and eye, his mouth, his heart, his soul.’ He had 
to take a formal part in public worship, and upon occasion the 
bishop could delegate to him all but his higher functions. His 
leisure during his recovery, and in this office, was employed 
in writing. He wrote in praise of celibacy, as he had in praise 
of monachism, and in honour of martyrs and their shrines. 
Not till he reached the age of 39 did Chrysostom presume to 
climb into the office which few have filled more nobly. His 
diffidence was in some degree the product and the source of mis- 
directed reverence. 

The ancient widespread theory of a priestly order, mediating 
between earth and heaven, presenting the requests of men, dis- 
pensing the supplies of God, was shaken for a season by that 
doctrine of a broad equality of privilege, a universal priesthood, 
simply subordinate to One above, which was the very genius of 
early Christianity. It was a truth which opened Heaven to 
man. But the cloud of human intervention, dissipated by these 
bright disclosures, soon rolled again across the sky and over- 
spread the system which had repudiated it. Veneration on the 
one side and ambition on the other, acting in concert with tra- 
ditional ideas—the spirits of departed institutions, insensibly 
revived the priestly notion. At the time of Chrysostom it was 
already prevalent, but rather as a spirit animating rhetoric than 
as a conviction logically held. It is a mark of this transition, 
and of the discordance between his spiritual conceptions and the 
prevailing tendency he caught, that his writings lend support to 
both opinions. When the priesthood rises to his view, his warm 
expressions paint the clergy as invested with unparalleled 
authority ; but when pleading with the multitude, too ready to 
confide in rites performed by others, he: showed, with gratifying 
inconsistency, but still he showed, impatience of all substitutes 
for personal religion. 

Chrysostom was ordained presbyter a.p. 386 by Bishop 
Flavian, the successor of Meletius. The terms presbyter and 
bishop, equivalent in the early Church, soon received distinct 
significations. One of the several presbyters was chosen chief, 
and called a bishop; the rest discharged their ministry under 
his direction. According to their gifts, they visited the sick, or 
taught the young, or preached. Beneath their oversight the 
large flock of a great city could assemble in different churches, 
or at different times in one. At Antioch the last course was 
adopted ; and Chrysostom, whose eloquence prescribed his field 
of labour, assisted Bishop Flavian in addressing the great 
city congregation. This variety of office corresponded better 
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with variety of gift than the present custom of assigning every 
ministerial function to a siege individual, who can seldom be 
well qualified for all. 

Thus at last, when close on forty years of age, Chrysostom 
was led up to the sacred office from which he had recoiled in 
awe, and poured forth his long-imprisoned thoughts. His first 
sermon shows his deep emotion at standing up to preach. He 
ended with these words :* ‘ Pray that strength from heaven may 
‘be mine. I needed constancy before, when I lived a life of 
‘contemplation ; but since I have been placed in public, and 
‘assumed this hard and heavy yoke, I need many hands, ten 
‘ thousand prayers, that I may return my trust uninjured to the 
‘ Lord who has bestowed it at that day when those to whom 
‘talents have been given shall be summoned, and brought in, 
‘and render their account. Pray, then, that I may not be 
‘among those bound and cast to outer darkness, but among 
‘ those able to obtain some slight excuse through the grace and 
‘clemency of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ Probably his hearers 
would have reversed the comparison he once drew between his 
own sermons and those of the bishop.t ‘I,’ he said, ‘seated 
‘ beneath the shadow of this sanctuary, am like a shepherd-boy 
‘ under the shade of an oak, piping on a slender reed; but he 
‘ is like an accomplished musician, who, having tuned his golden 
‘lyre, transports the entire audience with the melody of his 
notes.’ 

In the year that followed his appointment all his powers were 
elicited to méet a great emergency. The Emperor Theodosius 
had imposed enormous taxes on the city, which provoked com- 
plaints. The murmurs rose into a tumult, in which the public 
statues of the Imperial family were thrown with insult to the 
ground. The riot was suppressed at once ; but though the deed 
was done by few, all awaited in extreme dismay the Emperor’s 
revenge. The governor’s report went to Constantinople, and 
weeks of terrible suspense elapsed before the answer came. The 
angry temper of Theodosius was remembered, and the city’s full 
exposure to his wrath. Alarm engendered dreadful rumours of 
intended massacre and pillage. So universal was the consterna- 
tion, that the theatres were closed, the markets were deserted, 
and even eminent citizens took refuge in the mountains to escape 
the city’s doom. 

Meantime a cruel inquisition was conducted, in which none 
was safe; for seizure, torture, and execution were endured by 


* Serm. Cum Pres. fuit Ord., t. 1. 
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citizens of every rank. When, after seven days, the church was 
opened for assembly, it was thronged, and it devolved on Chry- 
sostom to calm the agitated crowd. He thus began :— 


‘ What shall I say? Howshall I speak? This is a time for tears,. 
not words ; for lamentations, not sermons; for prayers, not public 
speaking. Such daring deeds have been committed, so incurable is 
the wound, so great the damage, past all healing, and needing help 
from heaven .. .. Before, no place was more joyous than our city ; 
now none is more unhappy. Like bees buzzing round the honeycomb, 
the citizens beseiged the market daily, and all esteemed us happy in 
the throng. But behold, now the honeycomb is forsaken; for as 
smoke drives bees away, so fear has driven them. ... . I was ready 
here to close, yet when the warm sunbeams fall, and strike a cloud 
continuously, they often break right through it, and suddenly shining 
forth in splendour, descend on the observers’ eyes. I wish this may 
happen to-day. As my discourse continuously haunts your souls, and 
further still proceeds, I hope to break the cloud of your despondency 
and to shine upon your minds again with the familiar lessons.’ 


He used the occasion to teach the vanity of earthly trea- 
sures :— 


‘Abraham covered not his ceilings with gold, but fixing his tent 
near the oak, was content with the shade of its leaves. Yet so bright 
was his dwelling that angels were not ashamed to tarry with him, for 
they sought not splendour of abode, but purity of soul. . . Tell me 
not I have laid up the revenues of so many years, countless talents of 
gold, gains increased each day. Often in a single hour, in one 
decisive moment, like loose dust when the wind rushes down upon it, 
all these things are blown forth from a dwelling. Life is full of such 
examples, the Scripture of such lessons. To-day rich, to-morrow 
poor.’ * 


The aged bishop left his flock to intercede with the indignant 
Emperor. But he meanwhile committed his charge to one 
gifted to control the tempest of their minds, and to strike the 
various chords of wholesome fear and pious trust. Twenty-one 
of Chrysostom’s discourses record the feelings of the time. 
They show him attaining an ideal rarely reached, sympathising 
with surrounding sorrows, without ever losing sight of things 
eternal, and speaking both of earth and heaven in soul-subduing 
language. Now he enlarged on the serenity in danger which 
becomes the Christian ; now, ascending from the wrong done 
to an earthly monarch, to the greater crimes committed against 
God, ills more patiently endured and readily forgiven, he urged 


* Hom. ii, ad Pop. Antioch., t. 2. 
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sincere repentance, the true source of pious courage. Or again, 
he reminded the hearers who had seen their dearest relatives 
sentenced to tortures or to death, of that more awful judgment- 
seat, before which all must stand. 

During those dreadful weeks the pulpit was indeed a power. 
There the superstitious and affrighted multitude found both 
sympathy and bold rebuke. Religion was their single hope, but 
the preacher on whose lips they hung charged upon them the 
necessity of bringing forth fruits meet for repentance. Imperial 
commissioners arrived, bearing a preliminary sentence, and 
orders to conduct a more rigid and revengeful scrutiny ; and 
their cruelties increased the panic. The monks, on hearing the 
distress, poured down into the city to console and intercede ; 
and Chrysostom drew a striking contrast between their cour- 
ageous presence then, and the flight of heathen teachers. 
Through their entreaties the commissioners sent to seek some 
mitigation of the penalties. 

Meantime, the bishop reached Constantinople; and Chry- 
sostom, in the sermon preached on his return, described his inter- 
view with Theodosius. Flavian remained speechless during the 
Emperor’s reproaches, and then pleaded the iilustrious example 
which clemency to such transgressors would afford ; how, there- 
by, instead of bronze or marble statues, he would raise to him- 
self in every listener’s heart a monument of mercy. Finally, 
urging the bold argument which Christianity addresses to 
the proudest potentates, he bade him recollect the day when 
all must answer before God, and that we must forgive, if 
we would be forgiven. The appeal succeeded; and Flavian 
hastened back to announce the Emperor’s pardon. Chrysostom, 
referring to the joy the news excited, exhorted,—‘ As you did 
‘ then, when you crowned the market with wreaths of flowers, 
‘ and kindled lamps, and spread carpets before the workshops, 
‘ and kept festival as if at the foundation of the city, do always 
‘ inanother way ; crown not the market with flowers, but crown 
‘ yourselves with virtue ; kindle the light of good works in your 
‘ souls, and rejoice with spiritual gladness.’ 

The account of Flavian’s intercession may be coloured, but it 
was a noble triumph of Christianity to stay a Roman emperor’s 
arm raised in vengeance to strike down the helpless. And 
worthily did the Church perform her merciful function in the 
crisis,—the bishop shielding the oppressed, and the preacher 
soothing them. She was still the people’s friend, and there- 
fore she was trusted and beloved. 

For twelve years, the longest period of his ministry, Chry- 
sostom continued a presbyter of Antioch. It will therefore be 
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proper to describe here the services in which he officiated, and 
the characteristics of his preaching. 

The services had departed widely from their primitive sim- 
plicity. The churchesvied in splendour with the heathen temples, 
though the requirements of congregational worship necessitated 
a different structure. They were embellished with mosaic pave- 
ments, marble pillars, jewelled altars, gilded ceilings. Both at 
Antioch and Constantinople the cathedral churches were roofed 
with lofty domes. The internal arrangements were borrowed 
from those of the Jewish temple, with its priestly distinctions. 
The space nearest the doors was marked off for catechumens 
and unbelievers, and was called the Pro-naos, or ante-temple. 
Beyond was the nave, the main body of the church, occupied 
by the faithful or communicants. J)ivided from the nave by 
railings, and hence called the chancel, was the sanctuary, pro- 
hibited to laymen and women, in the centre of which stood 
the altar, and around, the raised chair (cathedra) of the bishop 
and the seats of the preshyters. The sermon was usually 
delivered from the chancel; but Chrysostom preached from 
the ambo, or raised desk which stood in the nave, from which 
the Scriptures were read, and where the speaker was more 
easily heard by large crowds. Near the ambo the singers were 
stationed. The women sat apart in galleries. The ministerial 
orders were distinguished by their dress, of which white was 
the prevailing colour. On entering church the worshippers 
washed their hands. More than once Chrysostom alluded to 
the service being held in the cool of early morning. The 
reader began the service with the lessons for the day. The 
sermon followed, and afterwards the liturgy. There were 
frequent calls to reverent attention from the ministers, and 
impressive responses from the people. Such was the saying of 
the deacon ere the Scriptures were read, ‘ Let us attend,’ and 
the announcement of the reader, ‘Thus saith the Lord.’ Such 
the summons of the priest before prayer, ‘ Lift up your hearts,’ 
and the reply of the multitude, ‘We lift them up unto the 
Lord.’ Special petitions were offered for each class of wor- 
shippers—the catechumens, the possessed, the penitents, and the 
faithful ; and each class was dismissed as soon as the prayer on 
its behalf was offered. Prayer was offered also for the dead. 
The worshippers stood or knelt with their faces to the east. The 
Lord’s Supper was observed with an impressive ceremonial, in 
accordance with the unquestioned though undefined belief that 
the body and blood of Christ were miraculously present with the 
bread and wine. 

The manners of the people were in strange contrast to these 
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imposing solemnities. Chrysostom frequently rebuked their 
behaviour ; he accuses them of ‘stamping, striking, pushing, 
calling out,’ even when approaching the table of the Lord. 
The men noisily discussed the news of the hour. The women 
chattered their gossip. The young joked and laughed aloud; 
and thieves actively plied their trade. Business was trans- 
acted as in the market; temptresses solicited as in the theatre. 
Chrysostom remonstrated with characteristic elevation :—‘ Any 
‘one conversing with an earthly monarch would mention only 
‘things that were agreeable to him, and concerning which he 
‘was questioned. . . . but you, holding converse with the 
‘ King of kings, Whom the angels serve with trembling, forget 
‘ your intercourse with Him, and talk of mire and dirt and 
‘ spiders’ webs, for such are the things of time.’ * 

Their enthusiasm to hear him was unbounded. He speaks 
of ‘the eager concourse, the strained attention, the efforts of 
‘the pushing crowd to gain the inner space where my voice 
‘can be more clearly heard, the unwillingness of the packed 
‘multitude to depart till the spiritual spectacle is over.’ + 
They hung upon his lips, he told them, ‘like young sparrows, 
‘ who, when they see their mother flying home, peep from the 
‘ nest, and with outstretched necks receive the food she brings.’ 
Even when he bitterly reproached them (and he speaks of their 
‘ smiting their faces’ under his rebukes), they clung to him still, 
‘as a punished child clings crying to its mother’s skirts.’ He 
describes how, when he rose exhausted, he forgot his weakness 
in presence of their ardour; and how, when at first their atten- 
tion was distracted, by degrees enthusiasm spread, as ‘ like fire 
‘ seizing upon fuel,’ he gradually laid hold of his subject. He 
was acutely susceptible to their passionate attachment. ‘I 
‘ dance, I fly with delight,’ he exclaimed ; ‘ your rapt attention 
‘is pleasanter than sunbeams to me—it is life.’ The people’s 
admiration was expressed by noisy applause, for the boisterous 
manners of the theatres and schools had been imported into 
Christian worship. An overpowering scene it must have been 
when, afterwards from the crowded floor and galleries of St. Sophia 
(as an early writer informs us), ‘some tossed their thin garments 
‘ aloft, others shook their plumes, some rattled their swords, others 
‘ waved their handkerchiefs, and cried aloud, “Thou art worthy 
‘“ of the priesthood; thou art the thirteenth apostle; Christ 
‘“ hath sent thee to save our souls.”’ But Chrysostom was 
too reverent, and too eager for the noblest fruits of preaching, 
to accept the vain reward. ‘I do not want,’ he once exclaimed, 

* Hom. i. in illud, Vidi Dominum, t. 6. 
+ Hom. iii. in Joan., t. 8. 
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‘your clapping, and tumult, and noise. One thing alone I 
‘desire—that you hear with understanding and silence, and 
‘do what I say.’ At another time he said, ‘ Believe me, I 
‘ speak the truth: when my words are applauded, at the time, 
‘TI have the feelings of a man (why should I deny it?); I am 
‘ gratified and overcome with delight; but when I go home, 
‘ and consider that those who have applauded have not profited 
‘at all; or, that if they might have received benefit, they have 
‘lost it through their clappings and plaudits, I grieve, and 
‘ groan, and weep, and feel as if all I had spoken was in vain ; 
‘and I say to myself, “Of what use is my labour, since my 
‘ “hearers will not reap any fruit from my words?”’* The 
clamour broke forth again, and he added, ‘Why did you 
‘applaud? I am laying down a law upon this matter, but 
‘ you will not even hear it.’ Instead of the applause bestowed 
on their favourite, there was hooting and speedy dispersion 
when a less gifted brother appeared in his stead. He com- 
plained also that as soon as his sermon was over, the people 
hurried away, without waiting for the prayers and communion. 
‘ This countless multitude now crowded together, and listening 
‘to my words with such eagerness, I have often sought in 
‘vain at that most solemn hour (of the Lord’s Supper), and 
‘ deeply I have grieved that when a fellow-servant was address- 
‘ing you, the zeal should be great, and the attention of the 
‘throng remain upon the stretch to the last; but that when 
‘ Christ was about to appear in the holy mysteries, the church 
‘ should be deserted.’ + 

Socrates relates that some of Chrysostom’s discourses were 
published by himself, and others by short-hand writers, for the 
reporter’s art was extensively practised. Evidently he possessed 
the power of extempore speech, as he often seized passing 
incidents with striking effect. For example, once he broke 
the thread of his discourse as follows :— 


‘Arouse yourselves, and lay your negligence aside; for I am 
explaining the Scriptures to you, but you have withdrawn your eyes 
from me, and fixed them ov the lamps, and the attendant who is 
lighting them. But what gross negligence, to turn from me, and pay 
regard to him. I too am kindling a light, the light of the Scriptures ; 
and on my tongue burns a torch—the torch of instruction; a greater 
and a better light than that; for I am not, like him, kindling a 
wick moistened with oil, but inflaming with desire to hear souls 
that are nourished with piety.’ ¢ 


* Hom. xxx. in Acta Ap., t. 9. 
+ Hom. iii. De Incomp., t. 1. 
Serm. iv. in Gen., t. 4. 
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Such are stray indications of a long extinct popular enthu- 
siasm. The golden tones have died away; but Chrysostom has 
left us, in discourses which fill a dozen folios (the astonishing 
produce of only eighteen years’ ministry), abundant materials 
for judging of his powers. And in appraising them, it is 
helpful to ask, What is the thread of purpose running through 
the vast and brilliant collection ?—for this inexhaustible flow of 
eloquence was not the random outpouring of a voluble tongue. 
Fertility of thought, luxuriance of imagery, splendour of dic- 
tion, were to him the natural vestments of earnest conviction. 

M. Villemain has remarked the combination at this era of 
the refinement belonging to a ripe civilization with the enthu- 
siasm of a newly-received faith. This combination was con- 
spicuous in Chrysostom. The effete luxury of Rome was around 
him, and the incomparable literature of Greece was written in 
his native tongue, yet Christianity broke upon him with the 
freshness of a recent revelation. Hence he united the elegance 
of a cultured mind to the fervour of a wondering convert. 

Accepting unreservedly the Christian disclosures, he had 
spent years of solitude in gazing on the things unseen; and 
came back to his fellows as intensely absorbed in the spiritual 
world as they were in the world of sense. They did not, indeed, 
dispute the truths he believed, but they lived in willing bondage 
to the present. Now it was against this widespread incon- 
sistency that his earnest nature contended. The kingdom of 
their Christian belief lay far apart from the kingdom of fact in 
which they moved, and he laboured to establish between the 
two, relations of harmony and intercourse ; for to him religion, 
far from being merely the observance of rites, or adherence to 
doctrines, was the effort of the soul to reach Christian perfection. 
He distinctly maintained the faith of Nicea against the varieties 
of heresy abroad; but the divergence which chiefly roused his 
opposition was that between belief and practice. It is true that 
he paid undiscriminating reverence to rites which had become 
pernicious superstitions ; but he valued the sign only because 
it was to him, and ought to be to all, replete with significance. 
It is lamentable to observe how he fanned the enthusiasm for 
rites and relics, when the pith of his preaching was the noble 
endeavour to confront the lives his hearers were living with the 
claims and hopes of Christianity; and to force upon the dis- 
solute crowd a sense of the grievous inconsistency between 
them. His intellectual constitution also helped to determine 
the character of his teaching. It was not his habit to move 
down the regular steps of inference, but to roam at large among 
the fertile suggestions which his vigorous mind elicited from 
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his subject. Hence he was not an adventurer into unexplored 
regions of thought, but an assiduous cultivator of the territory 
already acquired. He allowed fancy to make various and vivid 
excursions, instead of advancing with reason direct to a goal. 
This unconstrained manner was fostered by the absence of those 
definite divisions which scholastic writers afterwards introduced 
into discourses. His homilies were discursive addresses, with- 
out the heads of a modern sermon ; and naturally his discourses 
overflowed with illustrations, drawn from nature and from life. 
Here, for example, is a profusion of images, addressed, during 
Lent, to the citizens of Antioch in their trouble :— 


‘ As when winter is gone, and summer appears, the sailor draws his 
ship down to the sea, the soldier furbishes his arms and prepares his 
horse for war, the husbandman whets his scythe, the wayfarer cheer- 
fully begins his distant journey, and the athlete strips himself for 
conflict ; so, likewise, now that the spiritual summer of our fast has 
come, let us as soldiers make our armour bright, and as husbandmen 
whet our scythes, and as pilots oppose our resolutions to the waves of 
lawless lusts, and as travellers pursue our distant heavenward journey, 
and as athletes strip for conflicts ; for the believer is both husbandman 
and pilot, soldier, traveller, and athlete. Therefore Paul says, “ We 
wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principalities and powers. 
Put on therefore the whole armour of God.” Watch the athlete. 
Watch the soldier. If you are an athlete, you must enter naked on 
the struggle ; if a soldier, you must stand equipped in the array. But 
how is it possible to be both,—at once naked and completely armed ? 
I will tell you how. Put off the cares of life, and you become an 
athlete ; put on the armour of the Spirit, and you become a soldier. 
Strip yourself of life's anxieties, for it is the time to wrestle. Put on 
your spiritual armour, for an arduous fight with demons is begun. 
We must be naked, that we may give no handle to the devil as 
he wrestles with us; and we must be fully armed, lest we receive a 
fatal wound.’* 


Further, the intellectual efforts of this great orator were 
steeped in emotion. With him feeling was not the gentle 
stimulus of thought, but thought was a means of communicating 
passion. His eloquence was the flowing forth of his soul, rather 
than the embodiment of his opinions. It often happens that 
extreme sensibility is accompanied by extreme reserve, but 
in Chrysostom its multitudinous and vivid impressions were 
instantly communicated by a fluent utterance and expressive 
manner, and hence its contagious power was enormous. With 
faculties stimulated but not disconcerted by his audiences, a 
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stream of musical language kept pace with the flow of sug- 
gestion, and his impassioned thoughts reached the ear in 
a melody of sound. As M. Villemain remarks, however; his 
eloquence partakes too much of the dazzling and untempered 
brilliance of his native Syria; it wants simplicity and repose. 
We cannot but infer that the golden-lipped preacher was 
aided by eminent physical aptitudes,—various and musical 
tones of voice, the ease of manner which sets others at ease, and 
that indescribable mesmeric power by which a true orator 
enthralls his audience, and excites and allays their emotions at 
his will. 

He possessed, then, an intellect to appreciate the manifold 
bearings of Christian truth on human life, an ever-burning 
enthusiasm for God and man, and gifts of speech and of manner 
to make thought impressive and feeling contagious. A rare 
combination of powers! But properly the preacher requires 


’ them all. His theme is so sublime and so urgent, and his 


hearers are so difficult to impress and so soon led astray, that 
only men of surpassing sanctity and genius seem fit to be 
entrusted with the task. The ‘ De Sacerdotio’ contains, in fact, 
not the flights of exaggeration, but the marvels of truth. And 
yet the world cannot dispense with inferior preachers, as it could 
with inferior poets. The harvest is plentiful, and great gifts 
are rare, so that the labourers must need be drawn from low 
grades of ability; the pleadings of God must be chiefly deli- 
vered by men of faltering tongue and inferior mind. Some are 
unable to present thought with effect when it rises. It stirs their 
own hearts ; but the icy barriers of hesitancy and reserve chill 
hearers whose ardour they would kindle, if only the conducting 
medium of adequate expression were supplied. Others, with 
unsuspecting dulness, pass unnoticed the green pastures and the 
Alpine heights of Scripture; or present, painfully disfigured, 
its scenes of sweetness and grandeur. And all, obliged conti- 
nually to discourse on themes demanding an elevation of soul 
exceptional to man, must often, unless they live at heaven’s 
gate, fall immeasurably below their subject, and take refuge in 
worn phrases and assumed fervour. It is not the fault of 
preachers that they must be inadequate to their task; yet how- 
ever sensible of this inadequacy, they seem, by taking the office, 
to declare their fitness for it. And the inconsiderate world does 
not fail to remark the discrepancy between profession and per- 
formance. That discrepancy must always exist; but those who 
lie open to the charge may at least abstain from pretension and 
egotism, and show, by a simple and reverent address, that they 
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recognise how far their tidings transcend human utterance and 
thought. 

Chrysostom’s Homilies are a vast storehouse of Biblical expo- 
sition, for every page abounds with quotations from Scripture. 
Of course the searching criticism of our own day is not to be 
found in his writings; at the same time, his rare spiritual 
insight, his perfect acquaintance with the Bible, and the fact 
that the language of the New Testament was his native tongue, 
give very high value to his explanations and comments. So 
careful a critic as Bishop Ellicott quotes him continually, and 
speaks of him as the one ‘whom of all commentators I most 
‘honour and revere;’ and says again, ‘often as a scholar, 
‘always as an exegete, I entertain the greatest respect and 
‘ admiration,’ for Chrysostom.* 

The subject-matter of his discourses disappoints expectation. 
His fervent piety and unbounded reverence for the Scriptures 
might dispose us to find the cardinal truths of Christianity stand- 
ing out on his pages with Biblical prominence, and his noblest 
eloquence expended upon Christ and Him crucified. But though 
some clear and striking declarations of the glory belonging to 
the cross occur, they hold a secondary place. Even in expound- 
ing the Epistles, he touched coldly, or omitted altogether, the 
emphatic passages which set forth our redemption. Allowance 
must be made, indeed, for the fact that the forensic phase of 
man’s relation to God was not confronted by Eastern minds; 
they saw the faith in an aspect different from that which seems 
so natural to us. But it is only too clear that the admitted 
truths of Bible Christianity fell into the background by reason 
of the prominence given to doctrines incompatible with them.t 
For example, men necessarily ceased to occupy common ground 
as sinners freely forgiven through Christ, when celibacy and 
asceticism were supposed to confer a sanctity to which ordinary 
Christians could not rise, and when the clergy were exalted as 
intercessors with heaven; and spirituality received a death- 
blow when the rites of baptism and the Lord’s Supper were 
revered as equivalent to the realities they symbolise. Yet the 
men who deplored the pernicious fruits of these errors, fomented 
the errors themselves. Of these was Chrysostom. 

While such unspeakable abominations prevailed in the Church, 
and above all in the cloister, that the irruption of the savage 
barbarians was said to have cleansed the contaminated earth, he 
still extolled a celibacy whose corruptions his own pages reveal, 


* Pref. to Comm. on Ep. to Gal. 
+ See Isaac Taylor’s ‘ Ancient Christianity’ passim. 
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and excited credulous hearers with the most exaggerated 
metaphors, as he descanted on ‘the divine waters of the bap- 
‘tismal pool,’ or the healing virtues of a martyr’s dust. He 
taught, ‘ not wood and fire, not altar and knife, but the Spirit is 
‘ everything with us;’* and, ‘all flock to the Church for the 
‘mere sake of gazing around; but this is not the thing 
‘demanded. We must show works and a pure mind;’t and, 
‘ God turns not away from defilement of body, but from impu- 
‘ rity of soul.’+ Yet the effect of these instructions could not 
fail to be impaired by the constant use of language like this— 
‘ as a spark, falling into the depths of ocean, is instantly extin- 
‘ guished, so is all human iniquity extinguished more readily 
‘than that spark, when a man is thrown into the pool of 
‘ divine waters.’§ 

Similarly, communicants were urged in the loftiest strain to 
inward preparation for the Supper of the Lord; but that 
‘ breaking of bread’ being converted into a ‘ tremendous sacri- 
‘ fice.’ to be offered by the priest, could not fail to lead the giddy 
crowds who flocked to it from the immoralities of the theatre to 
confide in it as a rite of unfailing efficacy. They were taught, 
‘When you come to this terrific and divine table, and to the 
‘holy mystery, do so with fear and trembling, with a pure con- 
‘ science, with fasting and prayer. . . . As we receive the 
‘ holy and immaculate sacrifice, let us kiss it; let,us feast on it 
‘with our eyes; let our minds be in a glew.”|}’ Pi aes 

It is still more surprising that a diligent student’ of the 
Christian Scriptures should have urgéd ‘impressible drowas (as 
Chrysostom habitually did) to besiegs* Lumen. shrines, 
inhios the intercession of the dead. The following passage 
does not stand alone in its extravagance :— 

‘The sacred gore from a martyr’s wounds renders his body more 
resplendent than the heavens gleaming with stars. For those heavens 
and the stars both men and demons behold; but on the martyr’s 
wounds, though the faithful may gaze, yet demons dare not look ; but 
if they attempt to do so, their eyes, unable to bear the splendour 
streaming thence, are blinded at once. This fact I will substantiate, 
not only from what happened long ago, but from what occurs to-day ; 
for, take some one frenzied and possessed, and lead him to the holy 
tomb, where the martyr’s relics lie, and see how he starts back and 
flees. At once he springs from the very threshold as if about to tread 
on burning coals, and dares not lift his eyes to the shrine. But if 
after so long a time, and when nothing is left but dust and ashes, they 


* Hom. xxix. in Rom., t. 9. + Hom. lxxxii. in Joan., t. 8. 
} Hom. vi. in 2 Tim., t. 11. § Catech. i. ad Illum., t. 2. 
|| Hom. in Diem Nat. I. C., t. 2. 
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dare not look upon the tomb, nor the bare bones of the saint, it is 
manifest that had they seen him empurpled with his blood, and his 
wounds more resplendent than the rays of the sun, they would have 
retired dazzled and confounded.’ * 


On another occasion, a superstitious festival in honour of 
departed saints was followed, even on Good Friday, by a rush to 
the pollutions of the theatre. The transition was not unnatural; 
but Chrysostom, who stimulated the one intoxication, was amazed 
and indignant at the other :— 


‘Is this to be endured?’ (he asked his hearers at Constantinople). 
‘Three days ago, when the rain came down, sweeping everything 
before it, there were litanies and prayers, and our whole city rushed 
like a torrent to the shrines of the apostles, and we claimed as inter- 
cessors the holy Peter, and the blessed Andrew, and Paul and Timothy. 
Afterwards, when the wrath was overpast, daring the waves, we crossed 
the sea, and hurried to our chiefs, to Peter the basis of the faith, and | 
to Paul the chosen vessel, to celebrate a spiritual feast, and proclaim 
their conflicts, their victories, and triumphs over demons. But you, 
when a single day had passed, were capering and shouting, heedless 
that your soul was led captive by its passions. As I sat at 
home and heard the uproarious noise ; I suffered more grievous distress 
than those who are tossed on the waves. . + You will each pay 
the penalty for himself; but 1 am responsible for the safety of you 
all.” + 


peay justly abserved that a mind steeped in the Scrip- 
.tures, like Chryscstem’s, jvould never have originated such 
unchristian extravagancies; and therefore his unmeasured 
adoption of them indicates that thus early they must have 
gained general acceptance, and this as the result of a lengthened 
period of growth. On the other hand, these superstitions, 
though pernicious and lamentable, were not unnatural. In the 
times of persecution, nothing would more nerve the heart to 
endurance than the example of those who had suffered coura- 
geously, and a visit to the tomb of a martyr would be a powerful 
incentive to similar constancy, and in the after times of tran- 
quillity, the heroes of the perilous past would inspire, perhaps, 
still greater admiration. To lead crowds to their sepulchres on 
the anniversaries of their martyrdoms would seem, therefore, to 
be using a fitting opportunity to rouse the apathetic. In like 
manner, the martyrs’ dust and their relics would be shown as 
spurs to curiosity and attention. And then the excitement of 
uncritical crowds would soon produce rumours of miracles. 


* Hom. in §. Jul. Mart., t. 2. 
+ Hom. Contra Lud., t. 6. 
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Besides, these pageants, akin to those of heathenism, were 
effectual means of enticing the pagan-trained ple, who 
en more for the ceremonies than they did for the object of 
worship. 

Still, it is surprising that one who was intent on the spiritual 
renovation of the Church should have failed to see that to give 
such enormous importance to ceremonies, and to direct expecta- 
tion to human shrines, was to defeat his cherished endeavour, to 
regale the eye and famish the heart, and to infect with degrading 
polytheism the ennobling worship of God. But though Chry- 
sostom possessed the moral courage, he lacked the independence 
of mind, to become a reformer. Sensitive to the influences 
flowing around him, he confidently drifted on their stream, 
ignorant that it was fast bearing the Church away from the 
point at which he was aiming. Thus undoing with one hand 
what he did with the other, he bitterly reaped what he sowed, 
bewailing the capricious flock to whose thirst for excitement he 
pandered. The illusion may be pardoned in him, since the 
mournful history of fifteen hundred years fails to dispel it now 
from minds of the loftiest piety: again enthusiasm burns for 
ceremonies; and a new experience must repeat the lesson, 
that the spirit of religion departs when men’s hearts are 
set upon her vesture. 

We pass to the year 398, when Chrysostom had reached the 
age of fifty, and when twelve years’ ministry at Antioch had 
spread his fame abroad. The Roman world had just been 
finally divided between the sons of the great Theodosius into the 
two empires of the East and the West; and the Eastern was 
entrusted to Arcadius. Arcadius, young and incapable, was 
managed by courtiers and eunuchs. Their chief was Eutropius, 
who, from a despicable origin, had risen to be chamberlain of 
the household, and was in fact the director of the empire. 
By his contrivance the beautiful and artful Eudoxia became 
empress. On one of his journeys to the eastern provinces, 
the minister had listened with delight to the eloquent presbyter 
of Antioch; and when, in the year 398, the episcopal throne 
of Constantinople became vacant, Eutropius urged the appoint- 
ment of Chrysostom, against the many claimants who sought it 
with an eagerness, Palladius says, unworthy not only of their 
priesthood, but of their manhood. The minister’s influence 
prevailed; but he feared, perhaps, the retiring temper of 
Chrysostom, and that the attached and excitable people of 
Antioch might rise in a tumult to detain their favourite. 
The Governor of the East was therefore instructed to 
summon the unsuspecting Archbishop elect to an , 
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outside the city; and when he arrived, he was conducted 
to a carriage, which waited in charge of a soldier to bear 
him to his metropolitan throne. Thus the loftiest sacerdotal 
station burst suddenly on him who had shrunk from its lowliest 
grade. Not destitute, surely, of anxious reflections was his 
journey up the defiles of the Taurus, and across the table-land 
of Asia Minor. Probably he would cross the Bosphorus from 
the Asiatic suburb of Chalcedon (the modern Kadikioi), in full 
view of the magnificent city of Constantine, rising from the sea 
on a commanding promontory, and crowned by the church 
of St. Sophia, about to be the scene of his labours. 

Where the sea narrows to form the straits of the Bosphorus, 
the European shore, at the southern extremity, consists of a hilly 
promontory, bounded on the north-east by a lateral arm of the 
Bosphorus channel, on the east by that channel itself; and on 
the south by the Sea of Marmora. This lateral arm is the 
Golden Horn, the harbour of Constantinople; and the city 
stood on the promontory, girdled by water on three sides, 
having suburbs in Asia and Europe. Embellished by Con- 
stantine with the spoils of the world, it already approached 
Rome in size and in splendour. Conspicuous near the end of 
the promontory was the church dedicated to the "Aya Zopia, the 
divine Logos, which had been rebuilt on an enlarged scale before 
the arrival of Chrysostom. That building perished and like- 
wise its successor; but the still more magnificent structure 
raised by Justinian in the sixth century, and now used as a 
mosque, occupies the original site. 

The luxury and corruption which inundated all great cities at 
this epoch, received additional stimulus at Constantinople from 
the effeminate court. But the Church, allied with the State, 
was largely dependent on the Court, and was therefore inca- 
pable of making fearless and effectual protest. Andif the Church 
was corrupted by the Court, the bishop was oppressed by 
its overshadowing power. His authority was brought into 
direct competition with that of the Emperor—often wielded 
by worthless favourites—and frequently emloyed to displace 
an insubordinate prelate. To uphold the purity and supremacy 
of a heavenly authority, without forfeiting the support of 
an encroaching and unprincipled government, was, then, the 
impossible task of the Eastern archbishop. The difficulties of 
the see are written in its fortune, as compared with that of 
the see of Rome. The Popes extended their influence into 
secular affairs till they acquired the prerogatives of the absent 
Emperors ; the Patriarchs had even their ecclesiastical powers 
curtailed, and sank into helpless instruments of the Court. Chry- 
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sostom’s career as archbishop marks a period in the Church’s un- 
successful conflict with the State. If, then, as he embarked on the 
Bosphorus, the city which rose from its waters, and the temple 
which crowned the hill, presented an inviting field to his 
brilliant gifts, the convergence of power and splendour there, 
and the state ceremonial of which he must be part, were about 
to place him, as the conscientious minister of God, in a 
perplexing and perilous position. His idea of priestly dignity 
rose as high as his conception of what priestly purity should 
be; but these were the very qualities which corrupt and 
imperious Constantinople could not brook; and though Chry- 
sostom felt and expressed them with extraordinary force, he was 
deficient in that practical skill, the want of which often makes 
giants in intellect children in action. 

Constantinople yielded like Antioch to the eloquence of 
Chrysostom. At first his audiences were smaller; but when he 
stood before them for the third time, he saw ‘the field he 
‘was tilling increased, the crop waving in abundance, the 
‘ threshing-floor full, and the sheaves multiplied.” He obtained 
popularity at once, but he was soon surrounded by difficulties. 

One group of perils besetting his position originated in 
the numerous and powerful heretical sects—‘ wolves on every 
side,’ as he called them; for Constantinople was the great 
stronghold of the Arians. It was only on the accession of 
Theodosius, not twenty years before, that they lost the poli- 
tical supremacy they had enjoyed for forty years; then the city 
churches, which had all been in Arian hands, were unwillingly 
surrendered to the Catholics, and the gentle Gregory of Nazianzus 
was installed as patriarch by arms. Chrysostom shared the 
prevailing spirit, which unhesitatingly passed from enduring 
to inflicting persecution. He strongly protested against 
allowing the Arians a single church. By not merely assailing 
with his eloquence, but opposing with his influence at Court, 
this lately dominant party and the other heretical sects, Chry- 
sostom would naturally engender among them hostility on 
the watch for revenge. At the same time he deplored the 
spiritual decay which this bitter sectarianism produced. He 
told his hearers— 


‘I do not fear the war without as I do the struggle within ; for if 
the root be well fixed in the ground, the tree will not be moved by 
the winds ; but if that be undermined by a worm gnawing within, 
the tree will fall without any assailant. How long shall we gnaw 
like worms at the root of the Church? . . . I see now the assembled 
Church stretched as a corpse before me ; and, as in a body that has 
just expired, there are eyes and hands, and head and feet, but none 
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of these members discharges its office; so here, ali the faithful are 

resent, but their faith is powerless, for we have quenched the vital 
Cas ; we have slain the body of Christ... . We have the name of 
brethren, but in fact we are enemies; we are called members one 
of another, but we stand aloof like savage beasts.’* 


Not later than the year after his arrival, he came into 
collision with the powerful Eutropius on the right of asylum in 
Churches. It was a noble and characteristic ambition to main- 
tain this shelter for the innocent in times of disorder and 
oppression. Eutropius, who strove to restrict the right, was 
driven by a strange retribution, to plead it in his own behalf. 
He had used his enormous influence for the destruction of those 
whose wealth or power he coveted. At length the army, 
impatient of such a general, extorted his downfall from the 
Emperor, and at once the smothered flame of indignation 
against him burst forth. Soldiers and people, lately his flat- 
terers, clamoured for his death. He fled to the Church as 
his single hope, and there Chrysostom boldly met and arrested 
his revengeful pursuers. And when the cathedral was filled 
with an exasperated multitude, eager to set eyes on the wretch 
whom only their regard for the sanctuary shielded from death, 
he ascended the pulpit to moderate their fury, and delivered 
a memorable homily on the mutability of human things. ‘At 
‘all times,’ he began, ‘but especially now, it is fitting to 
‘say, Vanity of vanities, all is vanity. Where now are the 
‘ splendid symbols of consular dignity ? Where are the gleaming 
‘ torches and the plaudits, the troops of attendants, the banquets, 
‘ and the festivals ? Where are the wreaths and the tapestries ? 
‘ Where the shouts of the city, the acclamations of the circus, the 
‘ flatteries of beholders ? ‘All these things are gone! A sudden 
‘ blast has torn away the leaves, and exposed the tree as a naked 
‘ trunk, trembling to its very root; for the violence of the hurri- 
‘cane has been such as to threaten its utter extirpation, and 
‘ cause every fibre of the wood to shiver. Where now are the 
‘men who simulated friendship ? Where are the feasts and the 
‘ wine parties, the swarm of parasites, the drink ever flowing, 
‘ the lavish dainties of the cook, and the sycophants of power ? 
‘ All these things were night, were a dream, and the day having 
‘come, they have vanished. Spring flowers they were, and 
‘the spring having passed, all are withered. They were a 
‘ shadow, and it has fled; a smoke, and it has dissolved. They 
‘ were bubbles, and they have burst; they were a web, and it 
‘is torn. Wherefore we take up incessantly this spiritual strain 
sand say, Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.’ He went on to remind 


* Hom. xxvii. in Ep. II. ad Cor., t. 10. 
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the angry crowd,—‘ We are the servants of Him who was 
‘ crucified, and said, Forgive them, for they know not what they do.’ * 
Before the Emperor also Chrysostom pleaded, and obtained 
banishment for the outcast instead of death; but he was 
soon recalled and beheaded. 

Chrysostom’s noblest qualities as a spiritual teacher aroused 
in his flock both opposition and attachment. To that volup- 
tuous society he presented without reservation the Christian 
ideal of the full consecration to God of the whole nature of 
man. With conceptions of the Christian life sublime, and 
self-denying to an ascetic extreme, he was indignant at the 
extravagances of fashion, joined with heartless inhumanity, 
which flaunted around him. He inveighed against the ladies 
who were borne to church by white mules decked in gilded har- 
ness, and attended by a retinue of eunuchs and maids. Their robes, 
he complained, and even their shoes, were of silk embroidered 
with gold. Their cheeks, he told them, were ‘ plastered like sepul- 
‘ chres,’ and their ‘eyebrows blackened as with kettle soot.’ And 
yet, he boldly asserted, they never thought of adorning their souls ; 
a passer-by might hear them scolding and beating their slaves ; 
and Christ, in the guise of the poor, sat starving at their doors. 
Moreover, he indignantly exposed the corruptions of the 
theatre, whose debasing attractions often emptied the Church. 
Such plain speaking was intolerable to dissolute courtiers. 
But the me at large looked up to him with enthusiastic 
admiration and attachment. They rallied round him when 
enemies conspired, and dearly he prized their love. ‘I am the 
‘ slave of your affection,’ he told them; ‘you have bought me. 
‘ Had I a heart of stone, you would have made it softer than 
‘wax.’ Surely their ardour was largely due to that warm 
sympathy with them, that Christlike compassion for the lowly, 
which breathes in all his utterances; for he was ever on 
their side, pleading for charity, and denouncing oppression. 

We may believe that many were attached to him by holier 
ties. The old truths which he clothed with new power, the 
Scriptures which he lighted up with fresh meaning, and his con- 
tagious elevation of soul, must have made on susceptible hearts a 

rofound and indelible impression. As a rock-built lighthouse, 
= must have shone forth to many who were wearily tossing on 
that sea of frivolity and wickedness. Earnest minds, sickened 
with the corruptions of the luxurious city, must have eagerl 
gathered round his pulpit in their thirst to drink of that 
stream, more reviving than human eloquence—the river of the 


* Hom. in Eutrop., t. 3, 
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water of life. History does not mention these fruits of his 
labour ; but when he passed away from this seedtime of weeping, 
he would bring golden sheaves with rejoicing to the Lord of the 
harvest. He injured his influence by the almost ascetic austerity to 
which he adhered even in that gay metropolis. He banished the 
costly attire, the rich carpets and furniture, with which his prede- 
cessor had maintained his state. He expended his revenue in 
charities ; and instead of the wide hospitality expected, he took 
scanty meals in monastic seclusion. This was impolitic; but it 
was his prominent doctrine that the will should be supreme over 
circumstances; and he deemed it consistent in one whose eye 
was fixed on the invisible. Still he lacked the wisdom which 
disarms opposition. He went inflexibly forward, telling all 
his mind; absorbed in great aims, and overlooking practical 
measures. His enemies accused him of being overbearing and 
passionate in private; and it is not unlikely that the sensitive- 
ness which was kindled by sublime truths was irritated by 
distracting details. Placed with this temperament in a position 
which might have baffled the most skilful politician, he left 
much to his deacon Serapion, and may thus have been made 
responsible for what he never sanctioned. 

The bitterest hostility which Chrysostom encountered pro- 
ceeded from the clergy and the monks. Never surely was 
experience in more grievous contrast with a high ideal. The 
members of that celestial order, from the sanctity of which 
he had recoiled, were the men whose misdeeds compelled his 
interference, and whose revenge compassed his fall. His 
position gave him not only opportunity to denounce, but 
authority to rule; and no prudence can conciliate unscru- 
pulous men displaced by a censor of morals: so they 
treasured up malice, and he, without faltering, denounced 
and expelled. 

In the P se 400, charges were made to him against several 
bishops of Asia Minor. The Church breathed the air of con- 
tention and rivalry ; and the undisguised personal hatred which 
inflamed accusations of misconduct and heresy is scarcely 
credible. But allowance should be made for the impetuous 
manners of the age. Chrysostom spent three months in Asia 
Minor, investigating the charges of licentiousness and simony 
which poured in on every side, and deposed for these offences 
thirteen bishops. He taxed the entire province with corruption, 
and of course raised a powerful party of enemies. He was not 
well qualified to conduct such a scrutiny, for indignation would 
be likely to warp his judgment, and designing men may have 
made him their tool. 
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Meanwhile Severian, his deputy, ingratiated himself with the 
Empress, whom Chrysostom had alienated by the boldness 
of his language. But the people welcomed him back with 
enthusiasm, and drove Severian from the city. Chrysostom, 
with rare magnanimity and eloquence, implored them to 
receive his rival again. He needed the solace of their generous 
affection, for days of darkness and desertion were approaching. 

The elements of discord now enumerated could not fail to 
ripen into open hostility. It was inevitable that the gigantic 
powers of evil enthroned in the city should conspire to silence 
their intrepid but unaided opponent. The members of the 
unholy alliance may be surmised. The clergy and monks, 
denounced for their vices, formed and directed the league. 
The Empress and the ladies of her dissolute court contri- 
buted their powerful influence; and they were joined by all 
who clung to the corruptions against which he was striving. 
An accident gave them as leader Theophilus, the Alexandrian 
patriarch, ‘a bold bad man, whose hands were alternately 
‘ polluted with gold and with blood.’ Certain monks of his 
diocese had fled to Constantinople to escape his persecutions, 
and Chrysostom received them kindly. But his letters to 
Theophilus on their behalf provoked angry complaints of his 
having interfered. Then the monks laid their cause before the 
Emperor, and the accused archbishop was cited to answer their 
charges. He came, probably he had been summoned, for a 
different purpose from that of self-defence. He landed with a 
large escort of bishops, and with treasures to further his 
designs; declined the lodging provided by Chrysostom, and 
refused even to see him. By offers of money and preferment, 
he enlisted many of the clergy on his side, suspended 
the services in many of the churches, and summoned Chry- 
sostom to a synod, without informing him of what he was 
accused. His hostility had several causes. Chrysostom had 
been elected to his throne in place of a nominee of Theophilus ; 
and there was a standing jealousy of the upstart city and see 
of Constantinople which had deprived Alexandria of supremacy 
in the East. 

The Synod, which numbered forty-five bishops, held its sit- 
tings, through fear of the people, in a church on the Asiatic 
shore, at a place near Chalcedon, called the Oak. The forty- 
seven articles of charge constitute, as even Gibbon allows, ‘a 
‘ fair and unexceptionable panegyric.’ One contains an insinua- 
tion of immorality; others censure his episcopal discipline ; 
others accuse him of celebrating the Sacrament indecorously ; 
one of selling marble that had been purchased for a church. 
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Chrysostom answered the repeated summons of the Synod by 
a steady refusal to obey it. He declared himself ready to answer 
to an impartial tribunal, but he would not be judged by his 
enemies. The bishops who bore his refusal were beaten and 
bound, bound with the chains in which he was to have been 
carried into secret captivity. 

In the city these proceedings were watched with the keenest 
excitement, and Chrysostom addressed his devoted flock with 
an eloquence inspired by danger. 


‘The waves are many, and the storm is furious,’ he once began, 
‘but I fear not to be drowned, for I stand upon a rock. Let the sea 
rage, the rock cannot be disturbed ; let the waves rise, the vessel of 
Jesus cannot be wrecked. Tell me, what can I fear? Death? To 
me to live is Christ, and to dieis gain. Exile? The earth is the Lord's, 
and the fulness thereof. Confiscation? We brought nothing into this 
world, and itis certain we can carry nothing out. I scorn the terrors, 
and smile at the advantages of life. . . . I hold a pledge; I boast not 
in my ownstrength. I grasp the written word of the Lord, That is my 
staff, that is my stay, that is my quiet haven. Let the world be in 
confusion, I lay hold of that word ; I peruse it ; its letters are my 
wall and guard. Do you ask what it is? “JZ am with you always, 
even to the end of the world.” If Christ is with me, whom shall I fear ? 
Though waves, though seas, though the wrath of kings should rise 
against me, they are all less to me than a spider’s web. Except your 
affection had detained me, I should not have refused to depart to day ; 
for at al] times I say, Thy will, O Lord, be done. Not what this one, 
or that one desires, but what Thou wilt. This is my tower, this is my 
steadfast rock, my inflexible staff. If this is God’s will, let itbe. Or 
if He wills that I remain, I give thanks. I praise Him wherever He 
wishes me to go.’* 


After a session of fourteen days the council passed sentence of 
deposition against him, on the ground of his disobedience to 
their summons. The court, which had urged his attendance 
and abetted the proceedings, confirmed the decision. At evening 
the sentence was announced, and immediately the people rose in 
commotion. They swarmed round the Cathedral the whole 
night through, as a guard for their beloved archbishop, and 
clamoured for the assembly of a larger council. For two days 
the agitation continued, and then Chrysostom, fearing a riot, 
secretly yielded to his captors, and sailed with a guard of soldiers 
to a naval station on the Black Sea. 

When the tidings of his departure were known the tumult of 
the people increased. They besieged the palace, reviling his 
accusers, and demanding his recs i Suddenly an earthquake 
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shook the city, and struck his enemies with alarm. The proud 
Empress quailing before the interference of nature, joined in the 
prayer for his return. It was conceded, and message after 
message was dispatched to hasten his arrival. 

It was evening when he drew near. The people knew of his 
approach, and with torches in their hands crowded down to the 
shore, poured into the boats, and lit up the dark waters with ten 
thousand lights, as they pressed forward to hail the advent of 
their beloved archbishop. The torchlit expanse spread before 
his eyes, and the shouts of welcome rising from the sea, were 
the first grateful signals which met the returning exile. He 
landed amidst irrepressible enthusiasm. But he had resolved to 
remain outside the city, so as not to resume his office till the 
sentence of the Synod had been formally repealed. The ardour 
of the people, however, could not be restrained. Bearing him 
along, they crowded the cathedral, and insisted upon seeing 
their great teacher occupy his seat of authority, that he might 
charm them once more with the melody of his tones. Frag- 
ments are preserved of addresses delivered in these days of 
triumph. ‘ Whatshall I say ?’ he began; ‘how shall I speak ? 
‘ Blessed be God. This I said when I departed, and this [ pro- 
‘ claim again; or rather, when away, I never ceased to declare it. 
‘.... Circumstances change, but our song is the same. I gave 
‘ thanks for my banishment, I give thanks for my return. Cir- 
‘cumstance change, but summer and winter serve one purpose ; 
‘ one purpose, the well-being of the fields. Blessed be God who 
‘ permitted the tempest. Blessed be God who has dispersed it 
‘and made a calm.’ * 

Before a regularly-constituted Synod could annul the sen- 
tence under which he lay, Chrysostom engaged in new conflicts, 
and the tide of opposition set against him once more. A statue 
of the Empress was erected close to the church of St. Sophia, and 
demoralizing games were held around it. With undaunted 
courage he assailed all who permitted and frequented these 
scenes. His enemies easily persuaded Eudoxia that she was 
attacked, and with the help of her powerful resentment they 
organized a new opposition. Chrysostom denounced this fresh 
aggression, and is reported to have said, ‘ Again, Herodias is 
‘ maddening ; again she kindles disturbance; again she dances ; 
‘ again she demands the head of John. Again Jezebel bestirs 
‘ herself, seeking the vineyard of Naboth, and pursues among the 
‘ mountains the holy Elijah.’ 

A counsel assembled and brought against him the Canon of 
an Arian Synod, which condemned to perpetual deposition a dis- 
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placed bishop who, without regular sanction, should resume his 
see. Forty-two prelates stood forth in his defence, but 
the court party carried the sentence against him. This pro- 
duced collisions between the court and thousands of his 
flock who rallied round him. At Easter, when the cathe- 
dral was filled with a worshipping assembly —when the 
priests were engaged in their functions, and the candidates were 
attired for baptism, the sanctuary was invaded by soldiers ; 
clergy and people were seized or escaped in disorder; the 
baptismal water was dyed with bleod, and the dress of the 
invaders was stained with sacramental wine. The whole city 
was filled with tumult and wailing, and the trembling multitude, 
like scattered sheep, met to celebrate their Easter feast in the 
groves outside the city. Chrysostom declares that his priestly 
enemies were seen urging and directing the soldiers. Two 
indecisive months elapsed, during which the assemblies of his 
flock were exposed to disturbance, but further measures were 
delayed, partly by the Emperor’s hesitation, and partly by the 
devotion of the people, who guarded him from treachery by day 
and by night. But against his remaining among them, affec- 
tion would urge the miseries and perils to which he was exposing 
them. 

At length the Emperor was induced to take steps for his 
expulsion, and, on hearing it, Chrysostom, taking hasty and 
tearful leave of friends in the baptistry of the cathedral, told 
them that he had finished his course, and they would see his face 
no more. Sending his horse to one side of the building, he 
eluded observation by escaping from the other, and surrendered 
to the soldiers. By them he was led down to the water, and con- 
veyed to Asia Minor. But the secret was soon divulged; and 
while some hurried to the shore the tumult within St. Sophia 
was followed by the discovery of flames, which, proceeding 
from the bishop’s throne, consumed the cathedral and the 
adjoining senate-house. Thus, by a striking coincidence, at 
the very time when this true spiritual father was being driven 
for ever from the city which rejected his faithful reproofs, the 
smoke of a great conflagration rose from the sanctuary which 
had echoed his appeals, and the temple vanished with its priest. 
This happened in 404, only six years after his arrival. 

A band of his followers continued for many years separate 
and persecuted, and bore the name of Johannites. In every 
quarter the bishops who befriended him were expelled, and 
their places were supplied by his foes. Innocent I., then Bishop 
of Rome, warmly espoused the cause of Chrysostom, and an 
interesting correspondence between them respecting his banish- 
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ment is extant. Even Honorius, the Emperor of the West, 
was persuaded to intercede with his imperial brother on behalf 
of the exile, but all was in vain. 

The place appointed for his banishment was Cucusus, a lonely 
town among the Taurus mountains, which divide Asia Minor 
from Armenia. We learn from his letters that the long 
journey, prosecuted by night and by day, in oppressive heat, 
and with insufficient food, laid him prostrate with fever. He 
received the most varied treatment on the road. At Casarea, 
physicians deemed it an honour to attend him, Christian ladies 
supplied his wants, clergy and people paid him veneration. 
Once, he says, he was met by a reverent crowd, who wept and 
said, ‘It were better that the sun should hide his rays than the 
‘tongue of John should be silent.’ But elsewhere, bands of 
Isaurian robbers made travelling dangerous, and troops of 
hostile monks, more savage than those marauders, drove the 
fever-stricken man from his temporary rest in their neighbour- 
hood. At Cucusus he was kindly received, and at first spoke 
cheerfully of the tranquillity and leisure he enjoyed. But the 
climate was ungenial, his health was delicate, and medicine and 
even food were often scarce, through the Isaurian devastations 
Friends at a distance did their best to relieve his wants, as is 
shown by his acknowledgments and requests. He urged them 
repeatedly to write to him often, because of the ‘no small conso- 
lation ’ which their letters gave him. Of his replies 237 are 
extant, and they give full information respecting these three 

ears of exile. Seventeen of them, and these by far the 
lcaueh, were addressed to Olympias, a widow lady of Constan- 
tinople, who lived a life of austere self-denial, and employed her 
great wealth in the service of others. She had been an ad- 
mirer of his predecessor, Gregory of Nazianzus, as well as of 
Chrysostom, and was among the many of his friends who were 
persecuted and fined on the charge of being accessory to the 
burning of the cathedral. 

All his letters show his keen interest in the world he had 
left. They show that a brilliant and sorrowful experience, and 
wide acquaintance with the best and the worst of mankind, had 
changed the recluse into the large-hearted Christian, resigned 
to his enforced solitude, but craving and maintaining the 
liveliest intercourse with friends scattered through the busy 
world. To ladies and monks, to bishops and deacons, he related 
his varying experience, and roused them to exertion, and pointed 
them to heaven with singular cheerfulness and courage. His 
tone is calm, not revengeful; but some passages recall the 
eloquent indignation of Milton’s prose works. 
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In the year 406, the ravages of the Isaurians drove him to the 
fort of Arabissus, a dwelling place ‘ worse than any prison,’ and 
where he suffered from protracted illness. Yet about this time 
he composed a treatise on the characteristic theme, ‘That a man 
‘ can be injured only by himself.” His enemies saw with impa- 
tience the influence he continued to wield, and in 407 obtained 
an order for his removal to Pityus, a desolate frontier fortress on 
the Euxine; and they gave cruel directions to the soldiers, 
who conveyed him, to treat their captive with rigour. Though 
worn with sickness, and now in his sixtieth year, he was hurried 

along, his bald head exposed to the burning sun and the drench- 
ingrain. When they reached Comana, in Pontus, he begged for 
rest, but his inexorable guards pressed on. However, his sinking 
i energies compelled them to return, and they laid him in a 
j martyr-chapel outside the town. Here, when his lips had 
i uttered his wonted words of reverence, ‘Glory to God for all,’ 
their stirring accents ceased for ever, and he entered the rest 
which no enemies invade. 

Thirty years after, when the splendour of his talents and his 
virtues shone forth with unclouded lustre, and woke general 
resentment at his cruel wrongs, his remains were brought back 
to Constantinople, and interred there with solemn pomp and 
universal veneration; the young Emperor Theodosius falling 
prostrate on the coffin, to implore from the departed patriarch 
forgiveness for his guilty parents. The East and the West 
— him as a saint; Alexandria alone demurred to the 
title. 

We need to be reminded, when saintly spirits depart, that 
they do not ‘ go down into silence ;’ ‘ they all live unto God.’ So 
John Chrysostom entered the cloud of witnesses on high, and was 
made an abiding priest of a temple more glorious and en- 


during than the perishable sanctuaries which his eloquence 
adorned. 
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Art. IV. (1.) La Loi Des Communes. Brussels. 1837. 
(2.) Handy Book of Parish Law. London. 1864. 


Tue ecclesiastical division, called a parish, has long been the 
working unit of our territorial arrangements. Having a visible 
centre in the parish church, a well-known official in the resident 
minister, and a boundary sharply defined and well remembered 
by tithe-owners and tithe-payers, constituted the circumstances 
which induced the legislature to adapt to the parish many of its 
acts to the exclusion of other territorial divisions. The vill, 
the tithing, and the township are still found in our vocabulary, 
but serve no important purpose except that of local description. 
The two former words have disappeared even from legal docu- 
ments; and though the township still exists in the eye of the 
law, few unlearned persons, and perhaps not many lawyers, 
could define the meaning of the term. The ancient division of 
the shire into ‘ hundreds’ has also practically fallen into disuse. 
The parish has gradually taken the place of every other small 
division and become by far the most important area except the 
county. It is associated in the thoughts of almost every 
Englishman with the leading incidents of his personal history. 
He was probably born, baptized, and registered in some parish. 
Most of the gentry and the rural inhabitants were married 
in a parish church. Our forefathers were, for the most part, 
interred in the burial-ground of a parish, and it will be the lot 
of some of us to follow them there. It will be remembered that 
all these associations are of a religious or ecclesiastical nature. 
This circumstance is a plain indication of the origin and true 
notion of a parish. To ascertain the time and circumstances of the 
constitution of our existing parishes is out of our power. Their 
individual history is shrouded in a misty surrounding which it 
is no longer possible to penetrate ; but there can be no doubt 
that the parish boundary was originally fixed not for lay, but 
for ecclesiastical purposes. We are not now concerned with 
the antiquarian lore connected with the origin of parishes which 
has been collected by Selden and other writers. It is sufficient 
for the present purpose to describe a parish as a defined territory 
or area of land, varying in extent and population, and annexed 
to a single parish church, whose incumbent is entitled by law 
to the commuted tithes and the spiritual offerings within the 
boundary. 

The question to be discussed in the following pages is whether 
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the enormous growth of population and all the exigencies 
arising from it, have made it expedient to remit the parish to 
its strict and original functions, and supersede it throughout 
the whole country for every other purpose by a more convenient 
territorial division. In order to give a fair answer to this ques- 
tion it will be proper to point out certain objections which have 
always lain against the parish as the area of local administration. 
In the next place it will be proved that the parish has already 
been superseded by the legislature in various matters, and is no 
longer the sole area of local administration. Further, it will be 
shown that the necessity for new legislation has led in some 
districts to difficult complications, while others have been left 
without necessary powers. It will then be seen whether the 
sum-total of inconveniences and complications arising from these 
causes do not lead very distinctly to a conclusion in favour of a 
considerable change. 

The chief standing objection to the parish as a district for 
local government throughout England and Wales is the wide 
diversity which exists between parish and parish with reference 
to area and population. This fact alone is strong evidence that 
the notion of civil government was not in the minds of the 
founders. In the Northern counties and in Wales a parish is 
often of immense extent. For example, the parish of Belling- 
ham, in the county of Northumberland, contains more than 
20,000 acres. The parish of Alpington in the county of 
Norfolk, contains 530 acres only. The parish of Cadoxton, in 
the county of Glamorgan, extends for about fifteen miles along 
the river Neath, with an average of five miles in breadth, covers 
32,000 acres, and contains 5,000 inhabitants. This parish, there- 
fore, is a larger area than many ‘hundreds,’ and is even more 
extensive than some unions.* The returns of population show 
similar variances. The parish of Caldicote, in the county of 
Huntingdon, contains only 52 inhabitants, while the parish 
of Merthyr Tydvil contains more than 50,000 persons. In 
short, no two parishes are alike in area and population, 
though the variance is seldom so wide as in the examples first 
given. In a great majority of cases they range from 1,500 to 
3,000 acres. Those of the northern counties are said to avera 
seven or eight times those of the south. An old statute passed 
in the reign of Charles the Second recognises this fact, and 
recites that ‘the inhabitants of Lancashire, Cheshire, Derby- 
‘shire, Yorkshire, Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland and 
‘ Westmoreland, and many other counties in England and 


* Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary. 
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‘ Wales, by reason of the largeness of the parishes, cannot reap 
‘ the benefit of the act passed in the 43rd year of the reign of 
‘ the late Queen Elizabeth for the relief of the poor.’ Upon that 
ground alone Parliament authorized the division of parishes into 
townships for the particular purpose of maintaining the poor. 
The number of parishes being now about 11,000,* it is evident 
that in such a number every conceivable variety in area, popu- 
lation, wealth, and employment, will be found to exist. The 
inconvenience arising from having to deal for the purposes of 
local government with districts so dissimilar and so ill-suited to 
receive the same institutions, is a permanent ground of objection 
to parish legislation. 

n the next place, the reader is invited to consider the course 
of recent legislation, and the extent to which Parliament has 
gone in superseding the parish for local purposes. But in order 
to show how the local administration of affairs is connected with 
or severed from the parochial divisions, it will be convenient 
to classify all parishes under three heads; for there is so much 
diversity of management, of powers, and other important cir- 
cumstances, that it is impossible to give a clear outline of the 
present position of parishes, without first simplifying the de- 
scription by grouping them. The first group will include all 
parishes that lie within the boundary of municipal boroughs. 
In all these there are important legal relations between the 
parishioners and the town council.t 

The municipal corporation, elected by the suffrages of all the 
rate-paying inhabitants of the parishes within the borough is 
invested with large powers of local management. It takes 
upon itself the functions of a Board of Health. It may 
assume the powers of a burial board. It is authorised to estab- 
lish and regulate the constabulary of the borough. ‘The light- 
ing, the watching, and almost every item of local government, 
are entrusted to the discretion of the Council. The statute 
passed in 1858, which is commonly known as the Local Govern- 
ment Act, and is in fact a supplement to the Public Health 
Act,t has greatly enlarged the powers of these corporations. 
The laying out of new streets, the highways and pavements, 
the public carriages, the public buildings, are generally con- 
trolled and managed by the Council. In effect, the parish 
within a municipal boundary reverts to its original position, and 
with the exception of its relations to the poor, becomes little 
more than an ecclesiastical division. It does not seem to 


* Knight's Political Dictionary. 
+ 5 & 6 William IV., cap. 76. 
$ 21 & 22 Vict., cap. 98, 
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be either feasible or desirable that the management of the poor 
should be transferred to the municipal Councils. The borough 
will generally be the centre of a union, the other parts of 
which must necessarily be represented by the guardians of 
outlying parishes. In every other respect the Council is a body 
excellently adapted to its work. The objects and purposes of 
local government are satisfactorily fulfilled, and there seems to 
be no need for change. Besides, boroughs possess the great 
advantage of having head-quarters. The mayor or the magis- 
trates are daily to be found in their public hall. Information is 
easily obtained, and complaints are readily listened to. In the 
future course of legislation, it may be thought expedient to 
invest corporations with new powers and responsibilities in con- 
nection with the education of the poor; but be this as it may, 
the present concentration of so much authority in the municipal 
bodies, is a very strong indication that parochial management is 
not favourably regarded by Parliament. 

The next group of parishes comprises all those of large area 
and dense population which lie beyond the boundary of any 
municipal borough. In parishes of this description, there 1s 
great diversity and complication in the management of their 
affairs. The occupier of an ancient, large, and rambling 
mansion, with inter-crossing ramifications of water-pipes, house- 
drains and bell-wires, knows to his cost how dependent he is on 
the special knowledge of one or two persons. Does a leak from 
some invisible pipe make its appearance ; does a noxious odour 
pervade the house, or the flow of water cease; in such cases 
there is only one course to pursue. The experience of some 
aged mason or plumber must be applied to the difficulty. The 
master, the ladies, and the servants, are alike ignorant of the 
course of the pipes, and incompetent to direct the operations. 
The man of experience is master of the situation. Now the 
circumstances of such an occupier with reference to his house 
resemble those of an ordinary ratepayer, in a parish of this group 
in relation to his parish business. There is no such com- 
plicated system of local governmeut to be found in Europe 
as that which obtains in this class of parishes. Undoubtedly 
they are but few in comparison with the preceding and the fol- 
lowing group, but they are very important districts. A sketch 
of the constituted local authorities, and of the management of |. 
local affairs within tho boundaries of a parish which shall 
be called ‘ A,’ will exhibit the difficulties of the present system. 
Parish A contained formerly an ancient village of very small 
population. The establishment and rapid growth of factories 
has increased the population in the course of one hundred years, 
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from less than a 1,000, to more than 50,000 souls. It does not 
belong to the first group, because it has never yet received a 
charter of incorporation. Within the memory of men still 
living, there was no local authority whatever in that parish 
except the vestry. By-and-by it became necessary to provide 
for the administration of justice between employers and em- 
ployed, and an act was obtained at great cost, for the appoint- 
ment of a stipendiary magistrate. The exigencies of the dense 
population required the Public Health Act* to be applied to the 
parish, and a Local Board of Health to be constituted. This 
Board is an important and powerful council elected by the 
resident ratepayers, and invested with controlling powers over 
the buildings, streets, drainage, and sanitary arrangements 
of the parish. They have also a peculiar power of taxation, 
under the name of the ‘General District Rate,’ and they act 
as the surveyor of the parish highways. In this capacity they 
are empowered to levy a rate for certain purposes under the 
Highway Act, but it is not presented to the inhabitants in that 
form. To this extent there is a convenient amalgamation of 
powers in the Local Board. But, unfortunately, all roads 
are not placed under their control. All the turnpike roads 
are excepted from the control of the managers of the highways. 
These are roads which are made and repaired under the 
authority of local Acts of Parliament, and on which gates and 
bars may be erected for the purpose of taking tolls. The 
management of these roads is usually vested in trustees or com- 
missioners. Every local act relates to some particular trust ; and 
there are also certain general acts which are applicable to all.¢ 
The six counties of South Wales have had the privilege of the 
special legislation on this subject. There the turnpike-roads are 
managed by County Road Boards, and it would be well for the 
whole country if it had the benefit of the same system.g In 
parish A, the Board of Health, in its capacity of surveyor 
of highways, superintends the public roads up to a certain 
point, at which the turnpike authority is supposed to com- 
mence. At that point the other lords of the roads assume the 
command, and a totally different code prevails. At a later 
period of the history of parish A, the condition of the 
grave-yards was found to be so bad, that a ‘Burial Board’ 
was constituted to take charge of a new cemetery.|| Here we 
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have another council elected by the ratepayers in ‘Vestry.’ 
The settlement of many difficult and delicate questions de- 
volves upon this board, which acts quite independently of the 
other parochial authorities. The management of the destitute 
poor has been transferred from the overseers to a Board of 
Guardians, who form the Poor-law Council of a union of 
parishes.* The Vestry Meeting still retains the power of 
appointing the overseers, who, with the churchwardens, make 
the poor-rate. They are aided by an assistant overseer, a most 
important officer, appointed by the magistrates, and charged 
with the preparation and collection of the rate.t Since the 
abolition of the compound householder, the accuracy, honesty, 
and discretion of this officer are of the utmost importance to 
every Parliamentary borough. In addition to these enumerated 
authorities, there is the Court of Petty Sessions, whose jurisdic- 
tion is not commensurate with parish A or any other division of 
the county. Thus there is imperium in imperio multiplied in 
parish A and its fellows to an extraordinary extent. Each 
governing body is attended by its clerk. There are clerks to 
the Board of Guardians, to the Board of Health, to the Burial 
Board, to the Vestry, to the Magistrate, and to the Turnpike 
Trusts. In a parish of this kind there is, in fact, no recognised 
head. The chairman of the various boards and the Stipendiary 
Magistrate have limited spheres of work, and are neither entitled 
nor expected to assume the position of a mayor. There is no 
official person with whom the Government or any other parties 
can properly communicate. Consequently in parish A the 
ancient office of High Constable of the Hundred re-appears in 
fresh vitality. He had been buried in oblivion and fossilized 
with many other antiquities; but a population of 50,000 
persons requires frequent public meetings and a visible head, 
and the ancient office is restored to importance by the exigencies 
of the place. On looking back at the miscellany of authorities, 
trusts, and boards organized and acting within the boundaries 
of one parish, it is creditable to our race that these various depo- 
sitories of local power can work together at all without conflict 
and disorder. It may be said that the division of labour ensures 
skill in the separate departments. To some extent this is a fair 
apology ; but the excessive multiplication of independent depart- 
ments prevents the ordinary parishioner from mastering the 
machinery of local management. Ordinarily he knows very 
little about it. Life is not long enough, and the interest is 
rarely keen enough, to enable and induce a busy man to give his ' 

* 4 & 5 William IV., cap. 76. 

+ 59 Geo. III., cap. 12. I 
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mind to such complicated affairs. The practical result is that 
the busy man and the indolent man alike entrust the manage- 
ment of their local affairs to others, and are content to remain in 
great ignorance of the actual circumstances of the parish. 

The third group includes all those parishes which are not 
situated within the boundaries of a municipal borough, and to 
which the Public Health Act has not yet been applied. Nume- 
rically, this group is by far the largest. It comprises almost 
all the rural and agricultural parishes in England. Within the 
memory of living men the parishes were quite untouched by 
any local authority of modern creation. The overseers acted 
under the old statute of Elizabeth,* and the highways were 
managed by each parish under the pressure of the ancient law 
of ‘nuisance.’ As to sanitary regulations, there were none. 
There is no doubt that this kind of parochial independence 
worked badly, for the administration of the poor-laws was at 
once expensive and inefficient. A variety of small jobs were 
constantly perpetrated and tolerated in connection with the 
repair of the roads; thousands of cottages were permitted to 
spring up without sufficient accommodation for ventilation, 
decency, or separation ; the churchyards, the pumps, the springs, 
the drains, the pig-styes, and the manure-heaps were left to the 
care of anybody or nobody. But upon this parochial indepen- 
dence Parliament has gradually broken in. The relief of the 

oor is transferred to the Guardians of the Union, highways 

ave been formed into ‘districts’ under-skilled surveyors, and 
an attempt has been made to deal with the sanitary condition of 
villages by constituting a ‘nuisance authority.’ The difficulty 
was to find a proper depositary of the necessary powers. In 
order to ascertain who are the ‘ nuisance authority’ in any 
particular spot it is necessary to collate with _ care the pro- 
visions of several statutes.* In one place the Town Council acts 
as the local authority ; in another the Local Board of Health ; 
in another the Commissioners of Sewers; in a fourth the Com- 
missioners of the Local Improvement Act; in a fifth the Board 
of Guardians; in a sixth the Overseers; and in a few the 
Vestry. Is it possible to offer stronger evidence of the almost 
insuperable difficulty of legislating for the good of rural parishes 
with the present available machinery? In truth, it is ve 
difficult to obtain accurate information in rural districts with 
respect to local affairs. There are no head-quarters where - 
inquiries are sure to be answered. The rural business is gene- 

* 43 Elizabeth, cap. 2. 


+ 18 & 19 Vict., cap. 121, and subsequent amendment acts; and see 
Keane’s Nuisances Removal Acts. Shaw, 1866. 
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rally left in the hands of one or two energetic persons who act 
in various capacities, and manage well or ill, according to their 
share of ability. 

In the presence of so much diversity of practice and com- 
plication of powers, it would try the resources of the ablest 
commission to devise the most suitable remedy. In the pre- 
ceding pages we have seen some proofs that the current of 
legislation has of late years set in the direction of superseding 
the parish as the area of local government. There are other 
indications of the same tendency. The advancing steps have, 
indeed, been made tentatively and cautiously. But the benefit 
and success of each local reform seem to have given fresh 
courage to the law-makers, and induced them to take bolder 
steps in the interest of the people. The latest and most useful 
advance was the amendment of the old system of parochial 
assessment by the statute of 1862.* Before the passing of that 
Act the valuation or assessment of all property liable to the 
incidence of the poor-rate was made upon separate local 
valuations, and was subject to special deductions in each 
individual parish. The area was too small. The evils of ine- 
quality, even within the same union, became too, apparent to 
be tolerated. But nowa method is pursued by which uniformity 
of assessment and deduction is attained within each Union. 
Assessment committees were appointed by the guardians with 
power to examine and revise the assessments of each parish, 
with a view to bring the whole into perfect harmony. Another 
change has been made in the same direction with respect to 
the settlement and relief of the poor. Wnder the provisions of 
a statute of the reign of Charles II.,* every person born in 
England and Wales had a settlement by birth in his native 
parish, which might be ‘superseded by some other settlement 
inherited or acquired. Settlements of every kind, however, 
were invariably ix a parish. Further, every destitute person 
had a right to relief in the parish where he proved his need 
of it. But the duty of relief by the parish was accompanied 
by the power of removal to the parish of the birth or other 
settlement. The pain and grief that have been silently borne, 
and the bitter tears that have been shed by the aged, and widows, 
and by thousands of others, from the time of Charles II., down 
to the present reign are beyond all estimate. It is the more 
distressing to contemplate, because they were always unnecessary. 
The real cause of this biting evil was the parish theory. If a 
single parish had been held liable to relieve permanently all the 


* 25 & 26 Vict., cap. 103. 
* 13 & 14 Charles IT., cap. 12. 
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paupers who chose to demand relief there, it might have been 
overwhelmed with rates. Paupers might have been influenced 
by fancy or instigated by interested persons to crowd into such 
and such a parish and devour it like a cloud of locusts; there- 
fore removal or some equivalent plan was necessary so long as 
the parish was the place of relief. But when Parliament enacted* 
that no chargeable pauper shall be removed from the union in 
which he has lived for one year the practice was all but abolished, 
and the possibility of undue pressure on any parish was avoided. 
There may, to be sure, be an undue pressure upon a particular 
union; but the ebb and flow of the tide of pauperism as between 
union and union will be much less unequal than between parish 
and parish, and an incalculable amount of suffering be saved. 
It only remains to take the final step of entirely abolishing 
removals to complete the emancipation of the poor, and absorb 
the poor-law parish in the union. In pursuance of the same 
policy, Parliament has altered the manner of defraying the 
expense of the relief of paupers. Formerly each parish was 
separately charged for its own paupers; now, a ‘common 
fund’t+ is created for the whole union, to be dispensed by the 
collective body of guardians. In this way the union has become, 
for the most part, the actual area of a poor man’s right to relief, 
and the control of the relieving fund has been taken out of the 
hands of the parish authorities. - 

Under these circumstances it may be argued that all needful 
remedies have already been applied, because the parish has so 
far reverted to its old ecclesiastical character. It is true that 
great improvements have taken place: but simplicity of 
administration has been grievously lost sight of. It would 
be impossible to make a foreigner comprehend the local 
government of a populous rural parish. Few Englishmen 
have accurate notions of its machinery, and fewer still have 
thoroughly mastered it. As to municipal boroughs, there is, 
indeed, but little need of improvement. Within those boundaries 
power is concentrated and not diffused. In the rural districts 
power is diffused and never concentrated. It is in the amalga- 
mation and concentration of authorities in connection with the 
enlargement of the area of management, that the true remedy 
will be found. These are evidently the two main points to be 
kept in view. The simplest plan would be the establishment 
of rural councils, with jurisdiction over a certain area in all 
matters relating to local finance, roads, cemeteries, public health, 
buildings, and nuisances. The machinery thus created might 

* 28 & 29 Vict., cap. 79, sect. 8. 
t 11 & 12 Vict., cap. 110; 28 & 29 Vict., cap. 79. 
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also be available for the management of undenominational 
schools, and all local endowments would come under the 
cognizance of such a council. In the ‘Education of the Poor 
Bill,’ brought forward by the Right Hon. H. A. Bruce, he 
stated that its object was to enable a borough or district to levy 
a rate for the purposes defined. A school committee was to 
be chosen in corporate towns from the Town Council, and in other 
districts from the body of ratepayers, and the management of the 
funds was to be committed to their hands; and Mr. Fraser, 
who is also an advocate for an educational rate, proposes that 
the ‘union’ should be the area, and twelve of the guardians 
should form a board of management. Thus it appears that both 
these gentlemen are impelled, for lack of any existing council 
which would be a suitable agent for the purposes in view, to 
propose the creation, in rural districts, of a new board, which 
must of course be attended by another clerk. The management 
of the poor would probably be wisely left to boards of guardians 
specially elected, as now, for that department. With regard 
to the area of jurisdiction and election, the present unions 
would naturally present themselves to the mind of a legislator. 
They are 663 in number, and lie ready and formed to his hand. 
But it may be doubted whether they are everywhere well suited 
to the purpose. It would, of course, be the work of a commission 


- to review and revise them. The ancient division called the 


‘hundred’ might also be thought of; but that division of the 
shire is now obsolete, and from change of circumstances is not 
suited to the wants of the day.* A better division than the 
‘ hundred’ would be obtained by taking the Petty Sessional 
districts. They are well known and fairly arranged for public 
convenience; but on the average they are less in size than 
unions, and offer no superior advantages, while the circumstance 
of the union being already recognised as the area of a uniform 
assessment is greatly in favour of the latter. 

Considering that a reform in rural government is by no means 
an improbable event, and that the local management of other 
well-ordered countries may be expected to supply some valuable 
hints, we proceed to give our readers some information with 
regard to the system of Belgium.* Any precedents taken from 
that country are the more weighty, because it is one of the most 
free, most constitutional, and most prosperous of all the states 
of Europe. It was in the year 1836 that the Belgian Govern- 
ment, after issuing a commission and receiving the report, 
succeeded in carrying a measure for regulating local govern- 


* Burn, vol. iii. p. 844. 
t+ ‘La Loi des Communes,’ Brussels, 1837. 
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ment. The main feature of the law was the constitution of 
communal Councils, consisting of a bourgmestre, echevins 
(aldermen), and councillors. The King nominates the bourg- 
mestre and aldermen from among the councillors. The latter 
are chosen by electors whose qualification is acquired by the 
payment of direct taxes, varying in amount from fifteen to 
one hundred francs, in a fixed proportion to the population 
of the commune. The list of electors is revised every year. 
In the commune of Spa, for example, there is a population of 
5,787 persons, but the communal electors are only 349. The 
members of the Council are elected for six years; and half of 
them go out of office by lot every third year. The Council is 
convoked by the bourgmestre and aldermen as often as they 
deem it necessary to consult it, or on the requisition of at 
least one-third of the members. The deliberations on all matters 
of public interest are open to the public; but if the subject of 
discussion is personal, they are closed. The Council takes 
cognizance of communal interests of every kind; but there is a 
large class of questions on which their decisions must be brought 
to the knowledge and receive the authorisation of the standing 
committee of the provincial couricil before they acquire the force 
of law. Such, for example, are loans, the imposition of new 
local taxes, the laying out of new roads, and the repair or 
demolition of monuments of antiquity. It may, perhaps, be 
desirable to explain that Belgium is divided into nine provinces, 
in each of which there is a governor and an elected council. 
The permanent committee of that body acts as a court of appeal 
in various particulars from many of the decisions of the 
communal councils. But there are also numerous matters of 
inferior moment, which are finally disposed of within the 
commune. ‘The Council nominates all the officials of the 
communal hospitals, the public surveyor and architect, the 
directors of public establishments, the communal doctors, and 
the professors and masters of the public schools, with power 
to revoke their appointments, and suspend their salaries for 
sufficient cause; but the central government at Brussels pos- 
sesses the right of cancelling any act of the communal council 
which is contrary to the laws of the realm. 

The bourgmestre and the echevins act as a standing committee 
of the Council, and are by law empowered to transact a large 
amount of the daily and weekly business of the district. In 
fact, they may be said to act as the executive power or ministry 
of the Council. They keep an office open daily in the Hotel 
de Ville for the dispatch of business ; they are specially charged 
with the oversight of the public charity of the commune which 
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is organized and dispensed in a ‘bureau de bienfaissance’ or 
charity office; they are the custodians of all the public registers ; 
they are responsible for the proper disposal of the lunatics of 
the district, and it is their duty to keep an eye on the public 
morality. In a word, the communal administration is that of 
a state in miniature. Every institution that is usually fostered 
by civilized states comes under the cognizance of these rural 
corporations. Not only do they regulate those public affairs 
to which allusion has been made, but they are even charged with 
the care of the fabrics of the churches, and they subscribe 
towards the support of Protestant worship. The public schools 
and libraries, the constabulary, the preservation of the woods 
and forests, the lighting and sewerage, the fire-brigade, and 
even the public /é/es and races, are placed under their general 
control. The commune is strongly governed, but the governing 
body emanates from the people Charged as they are with these 
multifarious duties, it is thought right that some remuneration 
should be made for the time and trouble bestowed on them. 
The bourgmestre and echevins, therefore, receive small salaries 
which are fixed by the Council of the province. They are also 
assisted by a paid secretary and a treasurer or receiver. Their 
authority is supported by a force of police, at the head of which 
is a ‘commissary,’ or superintendent, who is nominated by the 
Crown out of a list of candidates presented by the local council. 

Thus it appears that all local authority in Belgium is based 
upon popular election, and concentrated in the hands of a single 
corporation. It is true that frequent reference is made to the 
superior council of the province. But that council is itself 
elected by popular suffrage, though the qualification for voters 
differs from that of the commune. But, it may be asked, what pro- 
vision is made for the impartial administration of justice in a 
commune? The answer is, that in addition to the great 
convenience of possessing a central office for the transaction of 
every description of business, the inhabitants of every commune 
have the services of a stipendiary magistrate (‘jage de paix ’) 
who must have been professionally and adequately educated. 
For the purposes of this appointment several communes are 
united into one ‘canton,’ and the jurisdiction of the magis- 
trate extends over the whole area. 

There are 202 divisions of this kind in the kingdom, and 
every portion of it obiains the benefit of a professional adminis- 
tration of justice. It is almost incredible that a general system 
of this kind has not already been established in our own country. 
Outside of the metropolis there are ten or twelve professional 
magistrates in as many populous districts. But elsewhere the 
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unprofessional magistracy are left to deal with the difficult ques- 
tions of contract and criminal law which are constantly arising 
in the mineral and manufacturing districts. They are unassisted 
to this day by magistrates trained to the law in the counties 
of Durham, Derby, Leicester, Nottingham, Monmouth, and 
even at Leeds and Bristol. If it is objected that the expense 
would be too great, it would be easy to show that the fees 
and fines received in any district of moderate extent would 
form a sufficient fund to defray the entire cost of such an establish- 
ment. And if an enabling act were passed to empower any two 
or more unions to unite for the purpose of obtaining the services 
of a stipendiary magistrate, it would give the district the benefit of 
professional knowledge, while the burden of the cost would 
scarcely be felt. 

There are yet other conveniences arising out of the concen- 
tration of local authority, In Belgium the officials of the com- 
mune are obliged by law to prepare an annual ‘ budget’ (a word 
adopted from England), in which are set forth all the disburse- 
ments of the previous year, and an estimate of the probable exi- 
gencies of the next twelve months. The budget is deposited in 
the public office, where every ratepayer has free access to inspect 
it. It is also publicly exhibited in the place where all other 
notifications are published, nor is this the only means of 
public information. The council print and publish every 
year a small pamphlet, in which a brief but complete account 
is rendered of the institutions and property of the district. It 
contains the balance-sheet of the receiver properly audited. It 
conveys even to the stranger a complete picture of the condition 
and expenses of the various local establishments. In it may be 
seen the length of the public roads and the cost of maintaining 
them; the amount of public charities ; the sums allowed for the 
repair of churches and chapels; the public contributions to 
hospitals, and every other item of public interest. It is impos- 
sible to over-rate the value and convenience of such a document. 
Let the reader of these pages contrast this system with our ewn. 
Here we have neither budget nor pamphlet ; and not only have we 
no such public analysis of the condition of all our local affairs, but, 
under the present circumstances of separated authorities it would 
be a work of great labour and difficulty to produce it. The 
result is, that in a large and populous parish no inhabitant has 
an accurate idea of the total anr»al expenditure, and very few 
could even make a tolerable guess ut it. Unquestionably the 
disbursements can be ascertained by inquiry. ‘There is no con- 
cealment or secrecy about them ; but they must be sought for 
and investigated in driblets, as they are never exhibited in gross. 
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It must be admitted, even by the most old-fashioned official, 
that it would be a soothing and encouraging incident in the life 
of the ratepayer if a neat pamphlet were annually supplied to 
him from which in the course of an hour or less he could learn 
all that has been done in the previous year with the funds to 
which he isa contributor. But so long as the wires which give 
motion to the local affairs are pulled in so many different offices, it 
is hopeless to expect such epitomized information to be supplied. 
It cannot be done until we have concentrated our rural govern- 
ment. 

It is not, however, suggested that the Belgian system would 
be precisely applicable to our own parishes. The mechanism of one 
state differs so materially from that of another, that it is all but 
impossible to import an institution. The communal government 
is merely brought forward as evidence of the practicability and 
the convenience of the amalgamation of offices. We are, most 
of us, conscious of great ignorance of local business, and 
painfully aware of great local burdens. The legislature has 
indeed touched with an amending hand nearly every item of 
our parochial affairs. But positively each fresh reform, and 
the creation of each new department, has tended to more dis- 
persion and less concentration. The day cannot be far distant 
when this last anomaly will be taken in hand and abolished. 
Other great reforms are looming in the distance; nay, they are 
approaching us very closely. But when they are completed and 
carried, the question of rural government must soon occup 
men’s thoughts. It is merely a question of time. And well 
would it now be for the interests of national education if the 
establishment of a strong local government upon the principle 
of concentration and amalgamation of powers had already taken 

lace. 

" No one can doubt that if an elective rural council were now 
invested with all local authority, it would command the confi- 
dence of the public, and faithfully reflect their prevailing 
opinions. To such a body might be safely entrusted the high 
function of determining whether more schools were needed 
within its jurisdiction, and how much of the public rates should 
be applied in support of them. In this, and in other respects, 
intelligent public opinion would find the means of full expres- 
sion in a rural council ; that intelligent opinion is the basis of 
all good and free governments, and the sooner it is brought to 
bear upon all our rural interests the better will it be for the 


people. 
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Arr. V.—(1.) Report to the Schools Inquiry Commission on the Common 
School System of the United States and of the Provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada. By the Rev. James Fraser, M.A. 1867. 

(2.) The Educational Institutions of the United States: their cha- 
racter and organization. Translated from the Swedish of P. A. 
M.A., by Freperica Rowan. 1853. 

(3.) Horace Mann’s Reports of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 
Various years. 

(4.) A visit to some American Schools and Colleges. By SopHia 
Jex Buake. 1867. 

(5.) Popular Education in America, illustrated by extracts drawn 
chiefly from the Official Reports of the United States. By Jonn 
— M.A., Principal of St. Mark’s College, Chelsea. 

8. 

(6.) Thirteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the State of New York. 1867. 

(7.) An outline of the American School System, with remarks on 
the establishment of Common Schools in England. By Jesse 
1868. 

(8.) Annual Report of the Visitors of the Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale College. 1866-7. 

(9.) Report on the Cornell University. 1868. 


Few subjects have been more fully, perhaps exhaustively, 
“ discussed than the various institutions, political and social, of 
the United States. The fact that that remarkable country 
occupies an exceptional position among civilized nations, 
renders it more easy, than it can possibly be in the crowded 
and stereotyped communities of Europe and Asia, to try various 
experiments in politics, sociology, and religion. Schemes of 
individual, as well as of collective life, which are impracticable 
in the old continent, find ‘ample room and verge enough’ for 
full development in the new. Political and religious liberty is 
there exercised to an extent which, even in the opinion of 
admirers of American institutions, constitutes what we may 
technically call an over-adjustment of the correlative claims of 
the individual and the community. In other words, the indi- 
vidual, according to this view, is ever tending to set up his own 
rights in opposition to those of the community, as represented 
by the government. This tendency, which in the case of an old- 
fashioned European nation would be characterised as rebellious 
and revolutionary, is, on the United States theory, accordin 

to which the government simply represents the collective wi 

of the people—an aberration, to be corrected by knowledge and 
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reflection. Above all things, then, it is important, indeed 
absolutely necessary, for the efficiency of such a government, 
that the collective will should be morally and intellectually 
enlightened. The eyeless Polyphemus endowed with enormous 
physical strength, but having his ‘ whole body full of darkness,’ 
would be a feeble representative of a commonwealth, possessed 
of supreme power, but ignorant, brutal, and unprincipled. 
Under these convictions, the leaders of public opinion, in con- 
junction with the most eminent statesmen of America, have 
ever laid great stress upon the instruction of the people, and 
have persistently endeavoured to realize the theory of a per- 
fectly free education for the entire community. To this end 
have been working not only the action of individual state 
governments, but also more recently of the Central Government 
itself, as well as the unremitting efforts of private philanthro- 
pists. All, indeed, who haye the true patriotic instinct, and 
have fully appreciated the important interests involved, have 
laboured and are labouring earnestly to secure them. At 
present, as we shall show, the idea of an education provided for 
and received by the entire people, although based upon and 
quite in harmony with the political system of the United States, 
is far indeed from being realized; yet the theory which con- 
templates such a result, and which would educate the com- 
munity in order to make its members not merely better subjects, 
nor merely better burghers, but better citizens—men, that is, to 
whom all the interests of all the society of which they form a 
part are vitally important—must be considered as in the highest 
degree noble and grand. With a view to its more complete 
illustration, we propose briefly to compare it with some other 
theories professing to have the same general tendency. 

In all civilized countries, and in the earliest ages, we see the 
culture already achieved kept up by some scheme of educa- 
tion for the young. Indeed, this feature appears to be the true 
differentia between civilized and uncivilized nations; for it is 
worthy of note, that what we call teaching, that is, the bring- 
ing of one mind, as mind, to bear upon another, is unknown 
among savages. Instruction in special arts they may have, but 
no mental cultivation. The idea of rising, by such means, in 
the seale of human life, never seems spontaneously to occur to 
them. The mind is there, the materials by which it might 
be cultivated lie all around ; but the mental contact with them, 
which would be the cause and the index of mental life, never 
takes place. Education, then, is an especial characteristic of 
civilized man. As such it was fostered with much care by ancient 
Greece and Rome, neither of which, however, appears to have 
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conceived the idea of a national system. Among these nations 
the noble and the wealthy were the ruling class, and education, 
like all other luxuries, was confined to them, and was intended, 
no doubt, to make the contrast between them and the lower 
class of freemen and the slaves more conspicuous. The idea of 
giving such beings as these advantages which would tend to 
elevate their rank in society, would, no doubt, have appeared 
to the ruling class eminently ridiculous. If, as was indeed the 
case, Roman slaves were sometimes highly educated, it was merely 
in order to make their attainments minister to the literary gratifi- 
cation of their masters, as readers or scribes. The classical 
theory of education did indeed make some provision for the 
training of the rulers, but none at all for that of the subjects. 
The Christian theory of education, which took the place of 
the heathen, in the early and middle ages, was scarcely more 
liberal and enlightened, though its object was entirely ditferent. 
Children, that is, the children of the Church (for others were 
not contemplated), were to be especially trained in the religious 
principles of their parents, with a view to the transmission from 
one generation to another of the sacred torch of truth ; but the 
training was special and limited, and neither operated, nor was 
intended to operate, on society in general. This system, in 
which the parents themselves were, at first, mainly the teachers, 
expanded into far greater significance, when, with the advancing 
pretensions of the Church, the priest, claiming to speak in God’s 
name, put himself forward as the only authorized and accre- 
dited teacher of the young. Thus was initiated a bondage 
which was confirmed as time rolled on, and from which, even 
now, we are by no means free. It may not be easy to appreciate 
the motives which led ecclesiastics to take such extraordina 
interest in the instruction of the poor as well as of the rich; 
but of one thing we may feel certain, it was not to make the 
children whom they taught the free citizens of a free state. Is 
it uncharitable to maintain, that the great object of Church 
teaching was then, as it is now, to strengthen Church interests ? 
And in what way could this more effectually be done, than by 
using the opportunity afforded by the general superintendence of 
school instruction to select the acutest and most promising 
pupils to advance, whether as priests or as laymen, the same 
great cause? The theory of ecclesiastical teaching would not 
be realized by fitting children in general to be ordinary mem- 
bers of society,* but it would be, by the special training of such 
* Charlemagne, we find interested himself much in the cause of educa- 
tion, but all his schemes were devised in the interests of the church. ‘The 
schools were attached to churches, the clergy were the only teachers. and the 
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of them as were endowed with remarkable taste or talent, and 
thus fitting them to maintain the services or fight the battles of 
the Church. On this supposition we may account for the peculiar 
character of the instruction which was offered to ‘ poor and in- 
digent’ boys, which had little or nothing to do with their ordinary 
walk of life, but which, as being the best education of the times, 
would fit any who were ambitious, and in other ways suitable, 
to become the instruments of those who had trained them. 
We explain in this way what has often appeared unaccount- 
able on any other theory :—the remarkable devotedness of the 
Church to the training of the poor in a learning which was 
utterly unsuited to their ordinary circumstances. If, however, 
any should consider our hypothesis untenable as regards the 
monks of the middle ages, let them look at the remarkable 
educational labours of the Jesuits. The ability and zeal with 
which their schools were organized and taught, and the singular 
success of their system—formed an era in the history of general 
education ; but who can doubt that their teaching was simply a 
machinery for getting under their power the most promising 
intellects of the age, which, after being shaped and moulded 
by their hands, should, like pawns, be pushed forward on the 
board of the world, to take the places of, or, at least, to keep in 
check, knights, nobles, bishops, popes, and even kings. In no 
sense was it consistent with the theory of the Jesuits to train 
children to become the free citizens of a free commonwealth. 
Let us, however, in pursuit of our subject, examine one or 
two modern instances, the connection between the aim of the 
ruling powers and the instruction of the people. Prussia 
presents us with an example of a national education, 
regulated by the government, and so well ordered that the 
connection between means and end is most strikingly main- 
tained. Do we not here realize the theory of which we are in 
search? We think not. For although the popular education 
of Prussia is indeed universal, and really means education for the 
whole people, yet the spirit of the system is widely different 
from that which would animate it, were its avowed object 
the development of the whole man as a member of a free 
commonwealth. It is impossible, certainly, to deny that the 
intellect is highly cultivated and much knowledge acquired 
curriculum embraced ‘ grammar, singing, and calculation.’ The grammar 
was to correct the blunders too frequently made in Church Latin; the 
singing was for the service of the choir, and the calculation to help the 
priests to settle the Church feasts and festivals, especially that of Easter. 
And this valuable instruction was given only to a select few; the nobles 
had no mind for it, and the serfs no time. The whole scheme had no other 


aim than that of maintaining the Church system, a very different thing 
from the interests of either religion or humanity. 
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in the Prussian schools ; but it is also impossible to deny that the 
aim of the entire system is to secure the secondary object of 
making the subjects orderly* and obedient to the laws imposed 
on them, and not the primary one of training citizens to become 
personally or potentially makers of the laws themselves. Hence it 
happens that in Prussia the intellectual life kindled so carefully 
in the child at school not unfrequently dies out in the man for 
want of any appropriate stimulus or object. The elaborate and 
admirable scheme of teaching is not intended to form the 
citizen but the Prussian subject, and he comes forth into a civil 
and political life that makesscarcely any demand on his resources. 
The State which has prepared him for action by giving him 
knowledge and the power of thinking does not ask him in turn 
to contribute these gifts, when matured, to its service. What the 
State requires of him is not co-operation and sympathy but sub- 
mission. Suitable officers are appointed to tell him what taxes 
he is to pay, as well as how he is to obey his king and worship 
his God. Ina word, he is not a free member of a common- 
wealth, and has no possible right to exclaim ‘ L’état e’est 
mot.’ 

England again, without the slightest pretensions to rival 
Prussia in her elementary schools, affords a pregnant illustra- 
tion of the same general principle. We have, indeed, hardly 
the rudiments of a theory, that is of a true theory, to begin with. 
In England, notoriously—and to the wonder of the whole civi- 
lised world—we have no national system of education what- 
ever,t that is, no systematic arrangement for training up the 
children of the different classes of society for the civil duties 
which await them asmen. Our scheme of education for all 
classes—we cannot call it a system—is not unaptly described by 
MM. Demogeot and Montucci in their report to M. Duruy, as ‘a 
‘merely fortuitous conglomeration of traditions and usages, 
‘abandoned, in the absence of any public authority, to indi- 
‘ vidual initiation.’ As regards the education of the people— 

* Dr. Mihler, the Prussian Minister of Education, tells the provincial 
authorities ‘that schoolmasters should be men who will train up their 
‘ scholars in notions of obedience towards the Sovereign and the State.’— 
Arnold’s Report to the Schools Inquiry Commission, p. 575. 

+ The above remarks may be considered as representing especially an 
American’s view of the subject. See Horace Mann’s Report of an Edu- 
cational tour in Europe in 1844, p. 200: Dr. Hodgson’s edition. 

} There is, it is true, a society which has usurped the name of ‘ National,’ 
and which has the audacity to declare in its last report, that ‘itis quite cer- 
‘tain that from 1811 up to 1839, the National Society was fighting the battle 
‘ against ignorance alone, or single handed,’ and this in the teeth of the 
fact that it owed its very existence to a spirit of rivalry against the estab- 
lishment of the British and Foreign Society which was founded in 1805. 
NO. XCVI. FF 
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using that term improperly for the poorerclasses—no government, 
since England was a nation, has ever taken on itself the respon- 
sibility of attempting it. Philanthropy, in the person of Joseph 
Lancaster, gave the initiative, but we are compelled to say, in 
the interests of truth, that it was not pure philanthropy that 
sustained the movement. Very soon sectarianism—the sec- 
tarianism of the Established Church—saw the advantage to be 
gained by laying hold of the spirit that was beginning to make 
itself known, and converted that spirit to party purposes. Hence 
the lead which the National Society soon took in the education 
of the people, and the hold which enables it at this day to 
boast that four-fifths of the children of the poor of England are 
in its hands. We freely acknowledge the sacrifice that many 
of the clergy have made for the sake of educating the poor of 
their parishes, and which many of them have made in all sin- 
cerity, but still we maintain that the general object kept in view 
by the powerful National Society does not differ greatly from 
that of the Jesuits. Their aim-—they would rather boast of it 
than repudiate it—is not to form citizens of the State, so much as 
members of the Church of England. We will not discuss the dif- 
ferentia which marks off these two theories from each other. We 
merely assert that they are very different, and we deny that the 
shaping of the youthful mind to a special or party end realizes 
the ideal of a theory of education for the people. A theory of 
education which aims at inspiring all'children with a profound 
admiration of things as they are (of wages at 9s. per week, of 
the unpaid magistracy, of game laws, of arbitrary arrange- 
ments respecting labourers’ cottages, &c.), which puts reverence 
for the squire and the parson nearly on a footing with that due 
to God himself, which demands ‘ belief’ in the three creeds from 
those who scarcely understand a single word of the formule 
they utter—such a theory, we maintain, is quite inconsistent with 
the real enlightenment of the popular mind, and tends rather to 
obstruct than to promote its free and onward movement. 
Having thus summarily characterised some of the various plans 
which have been urged by governments or influential ecclesiastical 
bodies to justify interference with the education of the children 
of the community, we now propose to examine the funda- 
mental theory of the United States in relation to this important 
subject. It appears to us, as we have already stated, to differ 
greatly from that of nearly all other nations.* The theory of the 


* The only state education with which that of the United States may 
be properly compared, is perhaps that of Switzerland, which is avowedly 
based on ‘ the principles of Christianity and democracy,’ and is at the 
same time ‘compulsory and gratuitous.’ The main difference between 
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United States Constitution, as we all know, regards ‘ the people 
as the source of all political power,’ and the actual government 
as representing the collective will of the nation—or, in other 
words, looks on every man legally qualified to vote as potentially 
a ruler of the State. As in the old governments, the training, 
physical, mental, and moral of the future heir to the throne, is, 
on account of his high destiny, an object of great interest to 
the people who are to be subject to his sway, so d fortiori, where 
all are, in a certain sense, to _ sent rulers,* and to have in some 
relation or other the welfare and prosperity of their fellow 
citizens entrusted to their charge, it is of the highest im- 
portance that this training should be the very best and complete 
that can be devised. Viten the people so regarded are 
properly informed by knowledge and trained by mental and 
moral discipline, how shall they undertake, without injury to 
the Commonwealth, duties involving issues so momentous? 
The virtue and intelligence of the community constitute the 
very life-blood of its political system. If these elements are 
lacking, disaster and ruin must be its ultimate destiny. An 
issue so vitally important cannot then be left to despots, who 
direct education with a view to the manufacture of obedient 
subjects ; nor to ecclesiastics who wish to make men the tools for 
their ambition or aggrandisement; nor even to philanthropists 
whose aim is good but whose power is small ; but must be taken 
up by the responsible representative of the popular will and 
power —the supreme government of the nation. The ser- 
vices of philanthropy, up to a certain point, are to be acknow- 
ledged with respect, yet philanthropy herself cannot but 
acknowledge that she has been allowed through governmental 
neglect to usurp a function which does not really belong to her, 
and of which the State is bound to relieve her. ‘In America,’ 


the two schemes appears to consist in the greater efficiency with which 
that of Switzerland is carried out. We have not, however, it must be 
allowed, so complete an account of the working of the Swiss system as 
we have of the American. 

* A member of the Massachusetts Board of Education, in a popular 
address thus amusingly expands this idea. ‘ On that little form, directly 
‘ in front of the teacher, sits a distinguished and skilful physician. Just 
‘ behind him, you see one of the most prominent members of the General 
‘ Court. On another bench behind the door, sits a professor of mathe- 
‘ matics, biting his pencil, and puzzling over the rule of three. On the 
‘ other side of the room, that chubby boy is none other than the Secretary 
‘ of State. In the next school, we find here a Governor of the Common- 
‘ wealth, reading in tables of two syllables; there, from one of the poorest 
‘ families of the district, an importing merchant, worth half a million of 
‘dollars; and close by his side, one of the shrewdest lawyers of the 
‘ county,’ &c. 
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says M. Siljestrém, ‘ popular education has from the beginning 
‘ been based upon the idea of citizenship, not of philanthropy.’ 
The State is wanting in respect to itself which allows philan- 
thropy to do—and often to do very imperfectly—what it ought to 
do by its own authority. 

It would appear then from the preceding considerations, that 
the State—a democratic state, especially—has a right and a 
corresponding obligation to take charge of the education of its 
citizens, and that these, on the other hand, have a right to 
demand education from the State—just the same right, urges 
Horace Mann, as they have to demand their share of the com- 
mon light and the common air. The State which allows their 
claim of citizenship cannot deny the training which will fit 
them for their duties as citizens. Other governments see in a 
new-born child—that is a child of the poorer classes—a mere 
unit added to the mass of subjects destined to work or fight to 
maintain the established rule, and are willing, therefore, to leave 
his education to the parents, who may or may not care to provide 
for it. A democratic government, however, is not at liberty to 
leave so important a matter to chance, or to the operation of the 
voluntary principle—and is, therefore, especially bound to see 
that all the people of the State are educated by the State. This 
8, though especially insisted on of late years, is merely the 
revival of a germ that was planted in the soil by the Pilgrim 
Fathers. They, only a few years after their settlement in 
Massachusetts Bay, without any view to the democratic 
theory which was in after times to justify their proceedings, 
enjoined ‘on the municipal authorities the duty of seeing that 
‘every child within their respective jurisdiction should be 
‘educated.’ Nor were these New Englanders satisfied with 
the barren declaration of a principle which we in Old England 
have never yet declared, much less carried out. They forth- 
with proceeded to enact compulsory statutes, binding, under 
penalties of graduated stringency both the townships to pro- 
vide, at the public expense, suitable schools and teachers, and 
the fathers of families to avail themselves of the provisions thus 
made for their children’s education; and even going to the 
length of removing the children of contumacious and neglectful 
parents to the guardianship of others more worthy of the 
charge. They thus asserted the principle, that the State’s 
right to secure the training of its subjects overrides the parent’s 
right, as an individual, to neglect it—in other words, that the 
child’s potential function, as a citizen, is, considered in relation 
to his whole life, of more importance than his position as a 
child in the bosom of his family, or even his position as a mem- 
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ber of the proximate community in the midst of which he 
dwells. The larger includes the less. If the child is duly pre- 
paring by knowledge, intelligence, and virtue for his functions 
as a citizen, this training involves in itself that discipline 
which prepares for family and municipal duties. On these 
principles, as far as human wisdom could pre-arrange the course 
of human events, provision was made for the universal education 
of the people. This embryo theory, to which the practice at that 
time strictly corresponded was obstructed many years after in 
its growth, and it is only in comparatively recent times that it 
has been resuscitated. 

It may now be considered as having reached its majority— 
which, however, is by no means the same thing as perfection— 
and we proceed to give some general account of its actual 
working. The broad lines of the original scheme are still 
preserved in the fundamental features of the common school 
system; but as each state has its own sovereign rights, the 
special arrangements differ of course considerably. The schools 
are called ‘ public, ’ in the correct sense of the term, as bein 
for the public use, and ‘common’ as being for the use of ail 
classes of society. They are mostly found in the northern and 
western states; they had scarcely gained a footing in the south 
previous to the late civil war. - Not longer ago than 1843, 
Governor Hammond, of South Carolina delivered an opinion 
respecting them, which, no doubt, pretty faithfully represented 
that of most, if not of all the slave states. ‘The free-school 
system,’ he says, in his message, ‘has failed. Its failure is owing 
‘ to the fact that it does not suit our people, our Government, our 
‘institutions. The paupers, for whose children it is intended 
‘need them at home to work.’ The ‘ institutions’ of the Southern 
states, which regarded free citizens as ‘ paupers,’ and therefore 
denied their right to instruction, have passed away, and the 
time must soon come when the same system will prevail equally 
in North and South. 

The general arrangements for working the system, as em- 
bodied in the school laws of Massachusetts are as follows. It is 
decreed by statute, first, that every township (a term corres- 
ponding very nearly to our poor law district, or to the French 
commune) shall provide, at its own expense a sufficient number 
of school-houses, and teachers, for the primary instruction of 
all the children of the township, at the rate of about fifty 
scholars for each teacher ; secondly, that in addition to these 
amd schools, when the township contains at least 500 

amilies or households, other schools for more advanced instruc- 
tion shall be established ; and when the population rises to 4,000, 
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schools still superior to these ; and all at the expense of the town- 
ship. We thus have three varieties or grades of schools ; first, 
the ‘ Primary ’ schools for children of from five to eight years of 
age ; secondly, the ‘Grammar ’* schools for those between eight 
and fourteen or fifteen ; and, thirdly, the ‘High Schools’ for those 
who remain later. It is not, however, meant that the age of 
the child is the qualification for admission to any one of these 
schools. They form a connected system, and he passes on from 
one to the other, by examination. Thus, suppose he enters the 
primary school at six — of age; he is there taught reading, 
spelling, writing, English grammar, a little geography, and, in 
some schools, ‘good manners.’ After examination in these 
subjects, at the age of eight, he is advanced to the ‘grammar 
school,’ where the former subjects are continued, and bookkeeping, 
the history of the United States, English composition, natural 
philosophy, vocal music, and drawing are added. After another 
successful examination, the child, at the age of thirteen or four- 
teen is landed on the threshold of the high school. There are 
generally two kinds of high schools, the ‘English’ and the 
‘ Latin,’ corresponding nearly to the Gymnasia and Realschulen 
of Germany. On leaving the Grammar school, the pupil, at the 
option of his parents, enters either of these. The main differ- 
ence is that in the Latin high school, the curriculum embraces 
classical instruction, in addition to its other studies; while 
in the English high school, French, English literature, 
moral philosophy, and political economy form the staple 
of the course. The schools thus arranged in relation to each 
other, are said to be ‘graded’—a term which is also applied 
to their internal economy; the divisions of the school being 
considered rather as grades, than classes. A grade thus 
considered designates a stage of general advancement, and 
answers very nearly to the ‘standard’ of our revised code. 
Each grade corresponds, in a general way, to an average six 
months’ progress. 

The pupil who has passed through the entire course from the 
primary school to the senior class of the high school, may at 
the age of eighteen, pursue his studies still further in one of 
the numerous ‘ colleges ;’ t or he may, if attending the New York 


* A grammar school in England generally means a school in which 
Latin and Greek are the staple of instruction. In the United States it is 
merely a name of no special significance for the secondary or inter- 
mediate school. The classics are scarcely ever taught in an American 
grammar school. 

+ These colleges, with the addition of Harvard and Yale Universities, 
are at this time nearly 250 in number. 
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Free Academy, which holds the place of a high school, take his 
degree of B.A. or B.Sc. before he leaves. 

Ve now turn to the means by which this educational ma- 
chinery is set, and maintained, in motion. The township, which 
is the municipal unit of administration, is we have seen required 
to provide the schools. With this object in view, represented 
by its general court, it appoints from its members a ‘school 
committee,’ or ‘board of education ;? which is authorized to 
procure the necessary funds, and to see to their expenditure in 
the construction and maintenance of schools, and the appoint- 
ment of qualified teachers. The necessary funds accrue from 
three, and in some cases, four sources ; first, from the supreme 
government of the United States—which aids by grants of 
public land (‘school section’), and by loans of money, not 
expected to be reclaimed nor paying interest (‘United States 
Deposit Fund’); secondly, from the ‘school fund’ of each 
state, the income of which is annually distributed on certain 
conditions, depending on the total population of the township, 
or its school-population, or the average daily attendance ; thirdly 
—and this is by far the most important source—from local 
taxation, the amount of which is determined by the school com- 
mittee, and is levied by the township on ‘the capital value 
‘ both of real and personal estate ;?* and fourthly, from school 
fees—or as the Americans call them—‘ rate bills.’ These fees, 
it must be confessed, are not quite consistent with ‘free’ 
education; but they are, nevertheless, in some states (New 
York for instance—only, however, in the rural districts) very 
generally in use, though stigmatised in the reports as ‘ odious” 

Supposing then the system of free education for the whole 
people devised in theory, and its execution provided for by 
adequate funds, we have before us an organisation whic 
ought to secure everywhere, first, good and sufficient school- 
houses and school-apparatus; secondly, duly qualified 
teachers; thirdly, the passage of all the scholars through a 
complete graduated course of instruction (beginning with the 
lowest forms of the primary school, advancing through the 


* In the eastern townships especially, the ratio of the tax allotted to 
the schools to the whole sum raised for local purposes, is about one-third. 
‘Viewed as a burden pressing equally on the property of a whole com- 
‘ munity, I conceive that they (the school taxes) are quite unparalleled. 


‘ That they are borne so generally without complaint, and indeed that the 
* amount appropriated to the public schools keeps growing so considerably 
‘ year by year, is a proof, if proof were wanting, of the value the Americans 
‘ attach to their system of education, and of their determination that it 
‘ shall be efficiently maintained.’—Fraser’s Report, p. 55. 
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secondary, or grammar school, and at last reaching the high 
school, with its elaborate curriculum), and their going forth 
into the world cultivated, intelligent, well-informed, and virtuous 
citizens. Travellers in America who observe the intelligence 
and general information of the adult population, and who visit 
the schools in the principal cities, and witness the extraordinary 
spirit and energy with which they are conducted, too generally 
connect these facts together as cause and effect. Candour, 
however, compels us, after much investigation of the subject, to 
declare that the common school system does by no means, as 
a general rule, work up to its estimated rate of power, and 
cannot, therefore, be accredited with all the results which are 
usually attributed to it. It is indeed only one—the most 
important one certainiy—of the educational influences of which 
we shall have to speak, and does not so much itself accomplish 
the object in view, as combine with the educational spirit and 
the characteristic ambition of the people in producing that 
national intelligence and power which are universally acknow- 
ledged. We are aware of the argument which may be con- 
structed on this admission, and desire to contend as strongly as 
possible ourselves, by way of anticipation, that a system, which 
in spite of so many short-comings and failures in its actual 
operation, in spite of so oa a discrepancy between its theory 
and practice, accomplishes so much, deserves great com- 
mendation. If the practical working of the scheme even 
approximated to the ideal of the theory, the American school 
system would be the model for all others—the first in the world. 
Such, however, is far from being the case, and we purpose, by 
bringing the theory face to face with the practice, to exhibit the 
American system—not as we in England generally conceive of 
it, but as it is—with its various drawbacks and blemishes. 
Whatever be the theory of the Americans, and we have shown 
how noble and comprehensive it is, they cannot boast that it 
is carried out with anything like the completeness and efficiency 
which characterise the German, Dutch, or, especially the 
Swiss system. We are convinced that from all of these the 
Americans might learn much, and especially from the last, 
which, like that of the United States, is founded on ‘ Christianity 
and democracy.” Whatever resemblance or even identity, how- 
ever, there may be in the ideal of the two countries, the 
organisation and execution are very different, and in the com- 
parison the Americans, in our opinion, cannot claim the first 
place. 

One of the first, and certainly one of the most important, 
points which we wish to examine by the light of facts is the 
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daily attendance at school. According to the theory, all the 
embryo citizens should be preparing for their duties in the schools 
provided for them. Nothing, however, is more marked in all 
the reports of school Superintendents, even in the most en- 
lightened states, than complaints of truancies and non-attend- 
ance. Thus the superintendent of the state of New York, in 
his report for 1866, while informing us that the total number 
of children of school age (between six and seventeen years old) 
in the state was 938,057, goes on to complain, and very justly, 
that no fewer than 530,740—more than 50 per cent.—were on 
an average ‘every day out of school.’ Again, as regards the 
City of New York, whose truly wonderful efforts in the cause of 
education are represented by an expenditure of nearly £600,000 
per annum, we find only two years ago the Superintendent 
declaring his ‘ conviction that there were not fewer than 100,000 
‘children within the city who either attend no school, or whose 
means of instruction are restricted to the very briefest period.’ 
In his report also for 1866, after inviting us to rejoice with him 
in the fact that there may be seen in the schools ‘200,000 
‘ bright, cheerful faces, representing the homes and firesides of 
‘the rich and poor, without discrimination or distinction,’ he 
almost cruelly checks our delight, by telling us in the next 
page that although the whole number of pupils enrolled 
is 222,526, yet only 91,984 constitute the average attend- 
ance. The bright glow on the faces, and the force of the 
representation are, it must be confessed, greatly diminished, on 
our perceiving that nearly 60 per cent. of the representatives 
are absent.* 

Again, in Illinois we find only about 50 per cent., on an 
average, attending ‘during the six and a half months which 
‘ represented the school year.’ In New Jersey the attendance is 


* It may be noted once for all that the statistics of these reports are 
often quite unintelligible. There is an immense show of tabulation attended 
by singular incorrectness in the details. It is surely incredible that there 
can be upwards of 250,000 children out of a population of less than a 
million in New York; that there can be 8,000,000 of educable children in 
the United States, out of a of 32,000,000, and especially that 
there can be in the city of Cincinnati a total of 92,544 children, out of 
whom 178,606 constitute the average attendance at the schools! It may 
also be added that the school returns are liable to be vitiated by the facts, 
1st, that where the teacher’s payment depends on numbers in attendance, 
there is reason to fear exaggeration ; 2nd, that children who attend both 
‘summer’ and ‘ winter’ schools are often numbered twice over ; and 3rdly, 
that from many of the schools there are no returns at all This was the 
case with regard to 2,120 districts out of 11,729 in the State of New York 
in 1866. 
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about the same; and in other States two-thirds. A glance 
down the tables, however, shows that so large an average is 
due to the great towns and cities. If we withdraw these from 
the computation, we find the average attendance in country 
districts ranging from 37 to 67 per cent. of the whole number 
of children attending school during any portion of the year. If, 
however, instead of comparing the average attendance with the 
number enrolled, we compare it with the total number of 
school age, that is, between 6 and 17 years of age, we cannot 
fail to be even more struck with the discrepancy between the 
theory which requires that every child of school age should be 
under instruction, and the fact that probably not more than 
one-half of the children of the great Republic are really, at any 
time, preparing to become citizens. It is true, on the other 
hand, that in special localities the average attendance is large. 
In Boston, for instance, in 1865, the number of children of 
school age was 32,854; of these there were on the books 29,960, 
and the average attendance was 24,617, a per-centage of 91 per 
cent. to set against the 40 per cent. of New York. In Chicago 
again, which, though comparatively late in the field, will 
certainly not be last in the race, the per-centage of average 
attendance is given as 92 per cent. Even in Massachusetts, 
unquestionably the most educated of the States, we have the 
= confessing that ‘no fact connected with our schools 
‘has impressed me so sadly as the extent of truancy and 
‘non-attendance, and the strange apathy of the public, as 
‘to this fruitful form of juvenile crime.’ It is noticeable, 
also, that, in spite of complaints of the same kind repeated 
every year, this ‘crime’ is evidently on the increase. Hence 
we find a chorus of recommendations that means hitherto un- 
tried, or at all events disused, should be employed, and that 
those parents who despise the great boon offered them for 
nothing should be compelled to accept it. The abstract theory 
which assumes that, where education is freely offered, the whole 
population will be eager to avail themselves of it, is not sup- 
ported by the experience of the United States. That experience 
tends rather to show that the political theory of democracy 
itself is not fully recognised in practice. The principle of the 
sovereignty of the people involves the absolute equality before 
the law, of all the citizens, and, therefore, constitutes the indi- 
vidual ‘the sole judge of his own interests.’* The society of 


* «Le principe de la souveraineté du peuple plane sur tout le systéme 
‘ politique des Anglo-Américains. Chaque individu forme une portion 
‘ égale du souverain, et participe également au gouvernement de |’Etat. 
‘ De la cette maxime, que l’individu est le meilleur comme le seul juge de 
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which he forms a part can interfere with this right only when 
he acts in opposition to its interests and welfare, or when it 
claims his aid in the accomplishment of some common object. 
It is doubtful whether all the citizens of the United States look 
at both sides of this question. They recognise the propriety of de- 
claring their equality and sovereignty, but forget that the state is 
the paramount sovereign, and cannot allow them to do any act 
which militates against its welfare. Inthepresent case, the parents 
who wilfully refuse the beon of education, the necessity of which 
the state has declared tobe bound up with its own welfare and 
prosperity are manifestly doing an injury to the common- 
wealth. The State of Massachusetts, however, is the only one 
that has made positive laws to punish such offenders ; but even 
here, says Mr. Fraser, ‘while the law is emphatic enough, 
its provisions are nearly, if not quite, inoperative. Public 
sentiment, so omnipotent in America, is not with it, and it stands, 
therefore, almost a dead letter upon the Statute Book.’* The 
Massachusetts law, as finally settled in 1862, enacts that ‘habitual 
‘truants, or children between the age of 7 and 16, wandering 
‘ about in the streets or public places of any city or town, having 
‘no lawful occupation or business, not attending school, and 
: os up in ignorance, shall be liable to a penalty of 20 
‘dollars,’ and in default of payment may be committed to an 
‘institution of instruction, house of reformation, or juvenile 
‘asylum,’ for a term not exceeding two years. Certain officers 
styled ‘‘l'’ruancy Officers,’ are appointed to look up children amen- 
able to the above law, and after repeated warnings to bring the 
offenders before the magistrate and proceed against them, with a 
view to the enforcement of the penalties. Mr. Philbrick, the 
superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston informed Mr. 
Field (President of the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce) 
who communicated the facts to the Conference on Technical 
Education in January last, that the number of committals for 
eleven years, from 1851 to 1862, varied annually from 21 to 81 


‘ son intérét particulier, et que la société n’a le droit de diriger ses actions 
‘ que quand elle se sent lésée par son fait, ou lorsqu’elle a besoin de 
* réclamer son concours.’—De Tocqueville, i. 76. 

* Fraser, Report, p. 39. Mr. Fraser does not appear to have 
sufficiently investigated this matter, as will be seen further on. His 
assertions, however, excited the attention of Elihu Burritt, who publicly 
maintained that the coercive statutes were actually carried into effect. 
His assertions were questioned in their turn, and reference was at last made 
to Mr. Adams, the late American ambassador, who, it was supposed, 
must be of necessity a final referee. Mr. Adams, we are informed, denied 
that there was any compulsory system in the United States. Yet even 
he was in error. 
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for truancy, and the punishment in the reformatory schools, from 
three months to one year. Mr. Jennings* himself visited one of 
these reformatories, which he found was ‘ conducted with care and 
‘ attention,’ but still ‘ to all intents and purposes what it was de- 
‘ signed to be—a prison. The children—there were several hun- 
‘ dreds there—were dressed in a coarse uniform, and looked like 
‘ other delinquents in more disgraceful places of punishment.’ 
Mr. Bruce, then, in declaring at Manchester that there was ‘ in 
reality no compulsion at all,’ and apparently wishing to convey 
the idea that education was so eagerly sought after, that no 
compulsion was necessary, was speaking in ignorance of the facts. 
This golden age of education has not then, as yet, arrived even 
in Boston, where the educational spirit is so energetic, and where 
the schools for every class of scholars are so admirably 
conducted. The duty of a democracy in reference to compulsory 
education, though evidently involved in the political theory of 
the United States, seems—if we may judge from the statements, 
expostulations, and arguments found everywhere in the Reports, 
—to be very imperfectly appreciated. One of the superintendents 
(in the official report for Rhode Island) thus forcibly puts the 
case : — 


‘If virtue and knowledge protect property, then property should be 
taxed sufficiently to secure them. If every child has aright to moral 
and intellectual education, then every State has the power to secure 
their right to the children by compulsory laws. No child should be 
allowed to be deprived of it. With the State popular education is a 
question of self-defence. There are hundreds of children in the city 
of Providence, and in other parts of the State, who are unable to 
read, who are habitual vagrants from school, educating for the worst 
and most dangerous forms of vice, utterly neglected, as though this 
mischievous and rapidly accumulating force was not to enter into our 
coming account. If the question, “What shall we do with them ?” 
excites no interest, perhaps that other question, “ What will they do 
with ws?” may. There is only one thing we can do with then— 
educate them. Establish schools for them and see that they attend 
them.’ 


Some of these remarks, although specially designed for 
Americans, may perhaps be worthy of consideration by ourselves 
also. It is high time, as Mr. Lowe suggests, that we began to 
teach our ‘ masters.’ 

In the presence of the facts, it is impossible to affirm that the 

reat theory of education for all is, as yet, realized in America. 
he sovereign people who are presumed to be the best judges 


* «Eighty Years of Republican Government,’ p. 213. 
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of their own interests, are not yet all sufficiently instructed to see 
what these are. We doubt not, however, that the political spirit 
which influences their public men, and which indeed characterises 
the whole people, will either by moral or physical force, more 
and more, and perhaps very rapidly, bring the practice and the 
theory into nearer accordance. 

Dismissing now altogether from our view the case of those 
who do not go to school in the United States, let us briefly 
inquire what is done with those who do. We shall find 
here, too, a considerable discrepancy between theory and 
practice. We have already explained the ingenious inter- 
connection of one class of schools with another, called 
‘ grading,’ by which a child rises from the primary to the 
high school, according to age, and especially to advancement 
in knowledge. It is needless to say that we have in England 
nothing at all corresponding to this well-devised and organic 
system. Much less even than in the olden time is talent 
among us encouraged to rise from the ranks. The doc- 
trine that the poor child must ‘learn and labour truly to get his 
‘ living, and do his duty in that state of life unto which it shall 
‘ please God to call him,’ was never more earnestly impressed 
upon him, as a part—and a considerable part—of his ‘ religious’ 
education, than it is in our time. We do not, however, find 
that either law, or catechism-makers act upon this religious 
principle themselves. Ifthey feel it right, why the eager race 
after ‘ place,’ ‘position,’ ‘better livings,’ ‘ deaneries,’ and ‘bishop- 
‘rics?’ It really is high time that the age of ‘class morality’ 
was at an end, and the ‘ people’ encouraged to look for some 
higher reward of virtue than a coat with bright buttons, and a 
pair of corduroy breeches, at the close of sixty years’ probation. 
Oh charity, charity, what crimes against humanity are committed 
inthy name! Butwe return to the ‘ graded schools’ of the United 
States. The original conception of this plan, to whomsoever 
due, involved of course the presumption that to form a citizen 

uired his continuous instruction for eleven or twelve years; 
and that all the young sovereigns —that were to be—had an equal 
right to the benefit of the entire course of moral and in- 
tellectual training. Circumstances, however, often turn out very 


disastrous to the best devised theories. In the case now 
before us, it appears that the ‘right’ just declared is really 
enjoyed by only a favoured few; who, by the theory, ought not 
to be favoured at all. The reader will be surprised to learn that 
‘ not more on an average than half the children who attend the 
‘ primary schools ever enter the grammar schools,’ and that ‘a 
‘ considerable number do not even complete the primary course.’ 
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A much smaller proportion still reach the High Schools. ‘ Out 
of the 75,000 pupils,’ says the Report on the schools of 
Philadelphia, in 1865, ‘now in our schools, not more than 
‘500 (or 1 in 150) are received into these institutions (the 
‘ High Schools) per annum.’ Soin New York Free Academy, it 
is stated by Mr. Fraser that, ‘in no year since its establishment 
‘ has the number of pupils who have completed their course and 
‘ graduated, reached 50.’ Even in Boston the results are not 
very different. In 1864 the number of children in average 
attendance at all the schools was 24,617, but the average number 
at the three High Schools was only 691, or 1 in 36, a large 
proportion compared with that of Philadelphia, but a small one 
compared with the demands of the theory itself. It appears, 
indeed, on comparing several cities and their schools, that not 
quite so many as one in one hundred children in the United 
States receives the complete education contemplated by the 
theory of free schools for all, and that Mr. Fraser is justified in 
the remark, ‘that if it be true, as it very likely is, that there are 
‘ very few Americans who cannot read and write, there must be 
‘ a considerable number who, in the way of literary accomplish- 
‘ ments, can do nothing more.’ 

The tendency to incompleteness in the course of instruction 
appears, like truancy and absenteeism, to be on the increase, and 
is contemplated with alarm by some of the school authorities. 
Mr. Philbrick, of Boston, in his report for 1864, speaks of it as 
‘a startling fact which he cannot contemplate with satisfaction. 
‘ It shows a virtual falling off to a very great extent in respect to 
‘ the higher education among the young men of the city who are 
‘ destined to business pursuits.’ 

The actual quantity of education gained by scholars will of 
course depend, other things being equal, on the quantity of time 
they give to it. Taking this principle as a test, and remembering 
at the same time the earnest stress laid by the American theory 
on the value of instruction, we notice with surprise the com- 
aratively short sessions of the primary schools. The minimum 

imit required by the Massachusetts law, and enforced by a heavy 
penalty, is six months;* but it appears that in 1864, eighty-seven 
townships out of 334—more than one-fourth of the whole—kept 
their schools open, some less than five, others less than four months, 
or only 100, and 80 days, respectively. In Ohio, in 1865, matters 
were even worse. More than half the townships sustained these 
schools less than 100 days, one-third less than 80 days, and one- 
fourteenth less than 60 days. In the same connection it may 


* The school month is reckoned at four weeks of five days each. 
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be noted that the Massachusetts law requires that the High 
School should be kept open ten months, exclusive of vacations, 
yet in 1864, of the 118 High Schools of Massachusetts, only 
88 fulfilled these regulations; fourteen were kept open only 
for eight months, and sixteen for less than eight months. Again it 
would appear that in New York State only 7 per cent., in New 
York City, 22 per cent.,and in St. Louis, 1 per cent. of the number 
enrolled attended school more than 200 days. In England the 
proportion, as deduced, in 1861, from the ‘ ten specimen districts,’ 
is about 18 per cent., while the average attendance as deduced from 
the same data appears to be about 76 per cent. of the number 
on the books, so that to use Mr. Fraser’s words: ‘the condition 
‘of schools in America, as respects both the per-centage 
‘of attendance, and the period of attendance, is no better than, 
‘indeed hardly so good as, the average condition of schools 
‘among ourselves.’ It may however be remarked, that the 
statistics on which we rely for the above comparison, are by no 
means trustworthy. The Duke of Newcastle’s commission, 
which guessed at, rather than certified them had no power to 
insist upon correctness. 

Another important point in which we are compelled to show 
that the system works below its estimated power, is the general 
quality of the school accommodation. We should expect that 
when education is taken up as a matter of direct public concern— 
and this is what the theory assumes—all the arrangements for 
carrying it out would be proportionately excellent. This does 
not, however, appear to be the case. Travellers are struck with 
the noble buildings—‘ palaces,’ some enthusiast calls them— 
devoted to public education in Boston, New York, and other 
first-rate cities ; and too hastily conclude that these are types of 
the general provision made throughout the States. How far this 
isfrom being a correct generalisation, the Superintendents’ Reports 
from Maine, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, &c., show ve 
plainly. Complaints of ‘broken windows,’ ‘battered doors,’ 
‘ unsightly school-houses,’ ‘without blinds,’ ‘ unventilated, dilapi- 
‘ dated, and unfurnished,’ abound in the reports from the rural 
districts. The school apparatus too is often described as con- 
sisting of a ‘black board and a cane.’ The deficiencies in regard 
to some matters of common decency can only be hinted at, but 
may not be particularised. One reporter waxing eloquent in 
his indignation, after telling us that there is in New York 
City a society whose object is to ‘prevent cruelty to animals,’ 
proceeds thus: ‘ Would it not be well to establish a similar 
‘organisation in our most northern towns of this county 
‘(Columbia County, New York) to prevent the murder of 
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‘innocents?’ ‘ Why, sir,’ he says, addressing the superintendent, 
‘ there is not a respectable farmer who would risk his reputation 
‘asa “merciful man,” by placing the poorest and most worthless 
‘ cattle in these miserable apologies for school-houses. The very 
‘ swine fare better than the children do.’ 

In a country where ‘ one man is as good as another, and better 
‘ too,’ state institutions originating in the public concern for the 
welfare of the commonwealth, and making provision for all its 
members equally ought by the theory to be recognised and 
used by all. Now the ‘common’ school system was devised not 
for a class, but for the entire body of the citizens, all of whose 
children, without distinction, ought to be found on its benches. 
Such, however, is by no means the case. Social distinctions 
here, as elsewhere, claim to be regarded ; so that practically the 
schools intended for the entire people are filled by certain 
classes only. ‘Speaking generally,’ says Mr. Fraser, ‘ they are 
‘in possession of the great middle class, the artizans, store- 
‘ keepers, farmers.’ The well-to-do merchants and professional 
men of the great cities, almost without exception send their 
children to private schools, where, as the phrase is in England, 
‘ gentlemen’s sons’ only are received. This separate action of 
a class is looked on with displeasure by earnest educationists 
in America, not only as inconsistent with the theory of 
public schools for all, but as also weakening, by not strength- 
ening, the power of the public system. Daniel Webster, however, 
and not a few eminent men of earnest, patriotic spirit, have sent 
and do send their children to the lower schools, where indeed 
in general the education is more efficiently conducted.* 

In pursuing our inquiry into the facts of United States 
education, another point of the greatest importance is to be 
considered—namely, the qualifications of the teachers. The 
theory requires, that as the education to be supplied is to be the 
best possible, so those who are to direct it must be persons 
of the highest qualifications. This ideal seems to be as nearly 
as possible reached in some of the schools, where teachers 
are found whose intelligence, knowledge and wisdom, shine 
conspicuously in all their works, and whose moral influence over 
their pupils seems unbounded. But the case is widely different 
in many of the rural districts where the local committees, with 

* In a list given by Mr. Fraser, ‘in illustration of the class of pupils 
‘ who are found in the high schools,’ derived from the Report of the New 
York Free Academy, which ranks as a high school, we find the parents 
described as artists, artizans, bankers, bookbinders, lawyers, labourers, 
a, police inspectors, &c. In another list we have artists, boatmen, 


utchers, laundresses, merchants, and mechanics, the last about one- 
fourth of the whole. 
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whom the appointment rests, being often ignorant and par- 
simonious, choose not the best qua ifed but the cheapest candi- 
date, although ‘the cheap teacher,’ as one of the Commis- 
sioners remarks, ‘is generally a very dear article.’* Mr. 
Fraser’s testimony on this point is valuable. His words are, ‘ That 
the schools in so many districts, particularly in rural districts, 
‘are not equal to what they ought to be, is set down with an 
‘almost unanimous consistency of testimony to one principal 
‘ cause—the inefficiency of the teachers; while this again is as 
‘ unanimously accounted for by the miserably low rate of stipend 
‘ with which their services in so many instances are remunerated.’ 
As long, however, as such is the practice, the theory must 
be considered as in a state of suspended animation. A govern- 
ment system for the training of citizens, cannot and ought not 
to be satisfied with such a mode of treating those on whose 
talents, energy and virtue, the success of the whole system 
depends. Surely a scheme is disgraced which admits any possi- 
bility of the truth of such an assertion as the following, which 
is made in the Ohio Report of 1866 :— 


‘Over one third,’ says the superintendent, ‘of the teachers em- 
ployed every year in the sub-district schools, are themselves mere boys 
and girls, being under twenty years of age. It is certainly safe to say, 
that over one third of the teachers aunually employed in the country 
schools have not had two years’ experience in teaching. Almost the 
entire corps of teachers in the State is changed every three years. 
Few of the sub-district schools are taught two successive terms by 
the same teachers. Of the 21,000 teachers employed during the past 
year, only 2,850 are reported as having taught the same school during 
the year.’ 


On the other hand nothing is clearer from the reports, than 
that many, perhaps most, of the teachers are exceedingly ill- 
prepared for their functions. Even in the city of New York, it 
is stated on apparently good authority,t that ‘in this most 
‘ difficult, delicate and responsible of all labour, that of shaping 
‘the plastic natures of children, no preparation of any kind is 
‘ provided. Teachers are picked up anywhere, and if compe- 


* It is a very notable fact that notwithstanding the high esteem in 
which education is generally held in the United States, nowhere are 
teachers handsomely paid. Six or seven hundred a year is the maximum 
stipend received by the master of a high school, but some female prima 
school teachers are remunerated at the rate of 7s. a week and their board, 
and this for but half of the year, while young girls of nearly the same 
class in life get the same sum per diem for waiting behind a counter. 

+ New York Daily Tribune, April 21, 1868. Leading article. 
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‘tent to read, write and cipher, they are certificated for their 
‘ work.’ 

Without however scrutinizing further the special defaults of the 
American system, though we have byno means exhausted the sub- 
ject, we will in concluding this part of our review, advert to what 
appears to us the fundamental cause of most of the blemishes 
and defects which characterise the American scheme. This is 
the organization of the machinery by which the system is 
worked. It is obvious that the success of the whole plan 
must depend on the perfection of this organization. Children 
do not spontaneously move their parents to provide them with 
instruction. School-houses and teachers do not fortuitously 
find themselves in connection with children. Ignorant and 
unenlightened men (and such often form the bulk of the 
country school committees) do not usually show much zeal for 
light and knowledge ; nor can we suppose that those who elect 
such men to office, are themselves more enlightened.* Yet to such 
men is, for the most part committed the working of the 
scheme, for to them the state too frequently delegates its own 
powers and responsibilities. Thus a childish dread of centrali- 
zation, yielded to by the supreme government is allowed to 
damage, blemish, and almost render nugatory, the system which 
ought by its effective administration to represent everywhere 
the power and will of the political theory from which it 
derives its existence. Centralization, or in other words, a 
really effective and strong government is looked on by a certain 
party in the United States, as well as by some amongst ourselves, 
as if it were a sort of Frankenstein. It is, to be sure, their own 
creation ; it potentially represents their will—and yet as soon as 
it begins to live, and move, and work, they fly from it as from 
their direst enemy. It is important to insist on this point. 
The state of things in America is a warning for ourselves, and 
shows conclusively, that while the State may safely derive impor- 
tant aid from a local board of education, yet that it ought not 
and must not devolve its own responsibilities upon such a body. 
Once admit the principle of State intervention, and we cannot 
stop short of State responsibility,—a principle which we freely 
acknowledge, and which would work in this country or in 
America, as well as it does in Switzerland, where as Mr. Arnold 
tells us: —‘ The spirit is an intensely democratic and an intensely 
‘ local spirit ; yet not insanely democratic, so that the idea of 


* Lord Amberley, in a recent speech at Nottingham, after his return 
from visiting the States, said, ‘He was not, perhaps, so much enamoured 
‘as were some of the friends of education, of the American system of 
‘ local management.’ 
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‘authority, nor insanely local, so that the idea of the State, 
“shall be lost sight of.’ These words and the details of the 
scheme which they refer to, may be pondered over with 

eat advantage by the directors of education in the United 

tates. If this had been already done, we should hardly hear 
of so many instances of local committees receiving money from 
the State, and keeping schools open only as long as it lasted, 
without adding one farthing of their own; of others receiving 
Government grants for libraries, and illegally appropriating 
them to the pittance doled out to the teacher; and of that 
recent remarkable case of a school-house in New York State 
being burnt down to prevent the levying of the school-tax. In 
closing our criticism on the shortcomings of the American 
school system we may add, that we think that while deserving 
great credit for the public spirit shown in their efforts in 
the cause of education, the directors of that spirit will do well 
to leave off wailing and threatening in their annual reports, and 
diligently to set to work to make their will effective. A low 
and narrow theory may indeed be satisfied with meagre results, 
but one that is noble and comprehensive is especially bound 
to represent it, as nearly as human imperfection may allow, 
in its practice. 

Hitherto we have considered merely the school system of the 
United States, because it is usual in this country to attribute the 
intelligence and knowledge, to which all cles in the States 
bear testimony to the elementary school instruction. For 
ourselves, however, notwithstanding the wonderful success of 
the ears schools, the remarkable talent and zeal of so many 
of the teachers, the extraordinary earnestness of the leading 
educationists, and the singular self-sacrifice made by the bulk 
of the citizens for the education of the people, we cannot see, 
in view of the very serious defects of organization which we 
have pointed out, that the hypothesis covers the facts. We 
attribute the results so generally acknowledged and admired 
rather to the supplementary educational influences, in the midst 
of which the youth of America are trained, and to which we 
now beg to invite the attention of the reader. The intelligence 
generally manifested by the people of the United States, is of 
a kind which shows a considerable measure of cultivation. 
We of course use this expression comparatively ; and in order to 
make the comparison fairly, assert that the men and women of 
the States, on the whole, display an appreciation of questions 
of public interest, and discuss them with an intelligence and in 
a style of expression, to which we can show in England 


* ‘Schools and Universities on the Continent,’ p. oe 
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nothing equal or even approximative; and which prove as 
plainly as possible, that a people so intelligent, so well-informed, 
and so public spirited, must have been really educated some- 
where. Mr. Anthony Trollope’s testimony on this point is 
worth quoting :—‘ The coachman,’ he says, ‘ who drives you, the 
‘man who mends your window, the boy who brings home your 
‘ purchases, the girl who stitches your wife’s dress,—they all 
‘ carry with them sure signs of education, and show it in every 
‘ word they utter.* De Tocqueville, too, calls the Americans 
* the most free and enlightened people of our times ;’ and adds, 
‘that it is rare to find a man in New England, who has a 
‘ merely nr knowledge of elementary subjects, or of 
‘the doctrines and proofs of his religion, or the history of 
‘his country, or of the principal features of the political con- 
‘ stitution under which he lives.’ And he adds, ‘the man 
‘ altogether ignorant of these matters is a sort of phenomenon.’ 
The judgment of De Tocqueville is endorsed by the most 
recent reporter, Mr. Fraser, who speaks of ‘the remarkable 
‘intelligence and versatility of the American people,’ and 
characterises them generally as ‘a nation of which it is no 
‘ flattery or exaggeration to say that it is, if not the most 
‘highly educated, yet certainly the most generally educated 
‘ and intelligent people on the earth.’ 

It is worth while for a moment to consider another kind 
of testimony to the practical intelligence of the American 
working class, especially as the information given is particularly 
interesting at the present moment. About fourteen years ago, 
Mr. Wallis and Mr. Whitworth, the eminent civil engineers, 
were appointed by our Government to visit the New York 
Industrial Exhibition, then open, and to report upon it to the 
House of Commons. Both the reporters were much struck with 
the tact, practical skill, mechanical invention and general intel- 
ligence displayed by the American workmen. 

‘These skilled workmen,’ says Mr. Wallis, ‘become the originators, 
directors, and ultimately the proprietors of establishments, which 


* ‘North America.’ Vol. I. p. 414. An additional illustration from 
Mr. Trollope may not be without interest. After speaking of the signs 
of education which struck him everywhere, not merely in the families of 
well-to-do people, but in those of the class ‘ presumed to earn their bread 
‘ by the labours of their hands,’ he adds ‘ the politics of the country and 
‘ the nature of its constitution are familiar to every labourer. The very 
‘ wording of the Declaration of Independence is in the memory of every 
‘lad of sixteen. Boys and girls of a younger age than that know why 
‘ Slidell and Mason were arrested, and will tell you why they should have 
‘been given up, and why they should have been held in durance. The 
‘ question of the war with England is debated by every native paviour and 
* hodman of New York.’ Vol. ii. p. 423. 
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would do no discredit to the manufacturing states of Europe. The 
American working-boy developes rapidly into the skilled artisan ; and 
having once mastered one part of his business, he is never content until 
he has mastered all. Doing one mechanical operation well, and only 
that one, does not satisfy him or his employer. The restless activity 
of mind and body, the anxiety to improve his own department of 
industry, the facts constantly before him of ingenious men who 
have solved economical and mechanical problems to their own profit 
and elevation, are all stimulating and encouraging. And it may be 
said, that there is not a working boy of average ability in the New 
England States at least, who has not an idea of some mechanical 
invention or improvement in manufacturing, by which in good time 
he hopes to better his position, and rise to fortune and social dis- 
tinction.’* 


Mr. Whitworth too speaks with fervour of the eagerness 
and intelligence with which American operatives of all classes 
assist in promoting ‘ mechanical contrivances ;’ affording thus a 
contrast to the spirit of English workmen, who on various 
occasions have actually struck work because their employers have 
introduced machinery into their establishments. ‘The Ame- 
‘rican workmen’ on the other hand, ‘hail with satisfaction 
‘all mechanical improvement, the importance of which, as 
‘relieving them from the drudgery of unskilled labour, they 
‘are enabled by education to understand and appreciate.” 
Lastly, we have the testimony of Mr. Field, President of the 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, who in his interesting 
remarks at the Conference on Technical Education, held on the 
23rd of January last, speaking from personal knowledge of ‘the 
‘ great falling off in the export of English manufactures to the 
‘ United States,’ gave it as his opinion that, ‘the growth of the 
‘manufactures which supplanted the English goods in the 
‘ United States, was due in a great measure to the better educa- 
‘tion which the workman producing them received.’ Mr. 
Field had, ‘for more than thirty years, been engaged in ex- 
‘ porting manufactures to the United States, and for half that 
‘ time he had been resident there, in order to give his personal 
‘ attention to his business on that side of the Atlantic.’ ‘ It was, 
however,’ he said, ‘becoming more and more difficult to 
‘ maintain the position of English manufactures against those of 
‘the United States, which were supplanting ours.’ And the 
result he believed was due, ‘to the increased and growing 
education of their workmen.’t 


* Quoted in William Chambers’s ‘Things as they are in America,’ 1854. 
+ See Report of the proceedings of the Conference on Technical Educa- 
tion in ‘ Journal of the Society of Arts,’ for January 31, 1868. 
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' We have, then, the most unequivocal testimony to the fact of 
a remarkable diffusion of knowledge and intelligence, not 
among a special class, but among the mass of the people of the 
United States—a degree of enlightenment and interest in 
social, political, and technical matters, to which we have in 
England nothing whatever to compare—for any comparison 
would but prove a contrast. If, however, we have not an edu- 
cated population, we have for our comfort the complacent 
assurance of Lord John Manners that ‘our primary education 
‘is a-head (sic) of all the countries in the world, except 
‘ Prussia,’ a statement somewhat opposed to that made by a 
foreign reporter on education, that ‘England, properly speak- 
‘ ing, is the least instructed country of Europe.’ 

_ But we return to the remarkable spectacle of an intelligent, 
reading, knowledge-seeking, and well-informed—not class, but 
community, and to a brief consideration of some of the edu- 
cational influences which have operated in making it such. 
We find them in the evening schools, the Sunday schools, the 
literary institutions, the lectures, the political speeches, the 
libraries, and the newspapers. All these instrumentalities, how- 
ever would be provided in vain without the aid of the power- 
ful educational spirit, which, in spite of local apathy and in- 
difference pervades and animates the great heart of the United 
States. As a striking evidence of the power of this educational 
spirit, it deserves to be known that the Americans are, in 
obedience to its law surrendering the guarded principle 
of de-centralization, and constituting a state department of 
education at Washington, with Mr. Barnard as the National 
Commissioner. ‘More than this, a vast domain, surpassing the 
‘area of many of the kingdoms and duchies of Europe has been 
‘appropriated by Congress for the formation throughout the 
‘land of industrial and scientific schools, colleges, and uni- 
‘versities.’* The appropriation of public land, for this purpose 
to every state, amounts to thirty thousand acres for every one of 
its senators and representatives in Congress, and is calculated to 
supply within a few years not fewer than forty-four colleges of. 
science. But we must briefly refer to the educating influences 
before enumerated. They are for the most part viewed as 
auxiliaries to self-education, but they are not on that account the 
less remarkable as showing the extraordinary prevalence of the 
desire for knowledge. ‘The Americans,’ says Mr. Fraser, ‘ are 
‘emphatically a reading people.’ Nowhere in the world, it is 
said, are so many books, not only tasted, but swallowed, and we 


* ¢ Our National Schools of Science.’ By Daniel C. Gilmore. Boston, 
1867. 
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may hope, digested, as in the United States. Everybody reads, 
everybody thinks. M. Siljestrém, referring to this charac- 
teristic, inquires whether the problem, ‘ How to make citizens 
‘thinking beings in the greatest possible numbers’ is not solved 
more nearly in America than in any other country. According 
to a calculation made by the same gentleman in 1850, each of 
the books in the public school libraries of New York was lent 
out seven times in the year, and every fourth inhabitant of the 
Union took in some one periodical or newspaper. Mr. Trollope, 
in 1862, says ‘that the average consumption of newspapers by 
‘an American must amount to about three a day.’ Again, we 
find that in the principal towns of America there are public 
libraries which are open to any one who chooses to walk in and 
ask for a book. In one of these, in Boston, Mr. Latham,* in 
1867 observed the most ragged little boy he had seen in 
Boston sitting on a bench reading Macmillan’s Magazine. The 
books of the library are also lent out gratuitously without any 
guarantee for their return (a very noticeable circumstance) to 
any Bostonian, and we hear of a washerwoman borrowing and 
reading through with the greatest interest ‘ Motley’s History of 
the Netherlands.’ Then as to the supply of this mental food 
for the people we note, that whereas in 1837 there were in the 
whole Union only 20 libraries, containing more than 10,000 
volumes each, there were, in 1864, 104 such libraries, while in 
the same interval the Boston library had advanced from 10,000 
volumes to 110,563, and that at Cambridge University from 
44,000 volumes to 140,000. In the entire state of Massachusetts, 
there are said to be 20 public libraries, containing upwards of 
600,000 volumes, and in that of New York 16 similar libraries 
with upwards of 490,000 volumes. 

Among educational influences we must also include public 
lectures and addresses. The Americans are exceedingly 
addicted, there can be no doubt, to talking and being talked 
to. Improved education in the schools will probably reduce 
some of the talkers to silence. In the meantime these personal 
addresses certainly have great sway over the impressible, intelli- 
gent, knowledge-loving people of the States, who assemble in 
immense force to hear a popular lecturer, and who repay the 
eminent ‘star’ for shining on them, not only with smiles—or 
tears, as the case may be—and uproarious applause, but with 
fees, as in the case of Beecher, Gough, and Anna Dickinson, of 
between £30 and £40 per lecture. Not only in the populous 
cities, in the busy, lively towns, but in remote villages of the 
far west, the lecturer posts up his programme engaging to read 


* «Black and White,’ 1867. 
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‘Hamlet’ at twenty-five cents admission, ‘ Ladies free ;’ and at 
the end of the reading, to develop a plan for the manufacture of 
silk handkerchiefs! thus, as one authority puts it, ‘ moving his 
‘audience to tears, and then staunching their grief with his own 
‘ pocket-handkerchiefs.’"* We may smile at this illustration of 
the system, but we become grave with admiration when we con- 
template this wonderful thirst for knowledge—this almost uni- 
versal sympathy with intellectual progress, however feeble and 
uninformed at present, so that village populations, correspond- 
ing in numbers to our own village populations, eagerly flock to 
the lecture-room, to manifest an interest in subjects and modes 
of handling them which our corresponding villagers would 
simply observe with stupid wonderment, standing quite out- 
side of the charmed circle of which Americans of the same 
social position, by their intelligence and education, form a part. 
Let the cause be what it may, of the result there can be no 
doubt. The people of America—the adult population—are 
proud to be still at school, availing themselves generally of 
means of improvement to which similar classes of our popu- 
lation are comparatively indifferent. The educational spirit, 
indeed, to which we have pointedly referred as a notable cha- 
racteristic of the American people, stands to them—if we may 
so express ourselves—in the place of a national university, and 
has its affiliated schools and colleges in the public streets, in the 
railway cars, in the lecture-halls, in the free libraries, in the 
workshops, in the literary institutes, in the evening schools, in 
the Sabbath schools, in the public schools. All these insti- 
tutions effectively co-operate, however undesignedly, in securing 
the great object of a university, so admirably pointed out by 
Professor Seeley,t—the advancement of science and learning,— 
and all their supporters are practically its alumni. 

We should not do full justice to the magnanimity of that 
educational spirit, of which we have spoken so much, if we did 
not quote an instance or two to show the self-sacrifice which it 
prompts the people to make for its sake. We sometimes talk 
in England of the sum granted for popular education as 
‘enormous,’ amounting as it does to about eight or nine hundred 
thousand pounds a year for the whole of England and Wales. 
What are we to say then of the State of New York, which, with 
a population of about one-fifth of ours, contributed to the same 
object, in the year ending September, 1867, nearly a million 
sterling, being about one-fifth of the entire taxation ? The City 


* See an amusing article on the ‘ American Lecture System’ in ‘ Mac- 
millan’s Magazine’ for May, 1868. 
+ ‘A Plea for more Universities,’ London Student, April, 1868. 
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of New York furnished nearly one-half of this amount. The 
State of Pennsylvania, with a population of about three-fourths 
of that of New York, expended in the same year nearly 
£900,000 on the same object. 

We have now presented a picture, as complete as we can make 
it within a limited space, of United States education in all its 
aspects. Such a picture, if faithful, must have shades as well as 
lights, and we have not shrunk from showing, in a friendly 
spirit, the darker features, which have been rather kept out of 
sight in many of the representations of the system prevalent 
amongst us. Before, however, we leave the subject, one or two 
points must be briefly discussed, the more especially as they 
may be looked upon as characteristic. The first is the non- 
religious or secular character of the school instruction. The 
State, so far from enjoining religious teaching in the public 
schools, positively and on principle forbids it. If, however, we 
may recall the expression, it would be more correct, perhaps, to 
say that the State does not forbid redigious teaching, but it does 
forbid the teaching of religion—a distinction in words as well as 
things which requires careful attention. The idée mére of the 
system is the training of the child to become by moral 
character and mental habits an efficient member of the common- 
wealth ; to aid by his influence its worldly advantage and pro- 
gress, in doing which conscientiously he is supposed to be really 
conducing to his own ; and the converse is also held to be true. 
The carrying out of such an idea involves, of course, moral, 
and, so far, general religious education, but certainly does not 
require the enforcement of the special religious tenets of an 

articular sect. To select such special tenets, and make them 
laling on the schools, would evidently be an interference with 
the freedom of every citizen; indeed, such an interference would 
be a positive breach of the constitution. At the same time it 
must be explicitly stated, and the more explicitly because the 
Bishop of Tennessee and others have denounced the schools as 
‘ godless,’ that the American system is not irreligious. Without 
venturing to intermeddle with the grounds of religious belief, 
and, &@ fortiori, without venturing to impose that ignis fatuus a 
‘ fixed creed’ upon the people, the directors of American educa- 
tion do decidedly aim at cultivating the fruits of religion—the 
general principles of justice, truth, and honesty, of obedience to 
parents, to law, and to conscience. Nay, further, the Americans 
still boast that Christianity is part and parcel of their constitu- 
tion, and, therefore, wherever the common school system prevails, 
the rules require that the business shall commence every morn- 
ing with reading of Scripture by the principal, the repetition of 
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the Lord’s Prayer, and the singing of a hymn. The onl 
exception to this practice is in the case of schools in-=hic 
the Roman Catholic element prevails. In these, as the d®ectors 
are not allowed to take the religious service into their own 
hands (i.e., to read from the Douay version), they often refuse to 
hold any. These, however, are marked exceptions. In all 
other cases the rule which is here stated prevails; and even 
Mr. Fraser, who is very hard to satisfy on this point, is obliged 
to confess that ‘decorum, if not reverent attention, is paid 
‘ during these exercises ;’ but he adds, ‘the decorum struck me 
‘as rather a result or a part of discipline, than as a result of 
‘ spiritual impressions ; there was no “ face as if it had been the 
‘face of an angel,” no appearance of kindled hearts.’ We 
wonder what school in England Mr. Fraser would refer us to for 
the ‘angel faces’ and ‘kindled hearts’ which he here so 
unctuously describes. "Would he appeal to the public schools 
of England? Perhaps not ; because ‘ religion,’ though so very 
good for the poor, is not, after all, so highly appreciated by the 
‘upper classes.’ Should we find these ‘angel faces’ in the en- 
dowed grammar schools, where the ‘ religion’ is gone through at 
arattling pace every morning, and done with for the day? We 
suppose we must look for it in the national schools; but there 
we venture to affirm it will not, as a rule, be found. Nor can 
we help charging Mr. Fraser, in his treatment of this question 
generally, with a little disposition to what we have no donbt he 
virtuously abhors—cant. It is neither more nor less than cant 
to assert or to imply that ‘angel faces’ and ‘kindled hearts’ are 
the ordinary results of the religious teaching of our national 
schools; it is worse than cant to pretend that the normal 
religious teaching of our public schools and colleges, even 
with the ‘blessing of a fixed creed,’ is anything more than a 
mere nominal element in the religious life of England. If 
Mr. Fraser would challenge us to the proofs of this assertion, 
they could soon be produced. Mr. Fraser, however, after the 
above sentimental effusion, relents—good and honest man as he 
is—and in the following wise and weighty passage states the 
case as we believe it really exists :— 


‘I do not, therefore, like to call the American system of education, 
or to hear it called, irreligious. It is, perhaps, going too far to say 
that it is non-religious, or purely secular. If the cultivation of some 
of the choicest gifts bestowed by God on man — the perceptions, 
memory, taste, judgment, reason ; if the exacting of habits of punctu- 
ality, attention, industry, and good behaviour ; if the respect which is 
required, and which is paid, during the reading of a daily portion of 
God’s holy word, and the saying of Christ’s universal prayer, are all 
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to be set down as so many contrivances for producing “ clever devils,” 
it would be vain to argue against such a prejudice. But if, as [ 
believe, the cultivation of any one of God’s good gifts, and the attempt 
to develop any one right principle or worthy habit, are, so far as they 
go, steps in the direction not only of morality but of piety—materials 
with which both the moralist and the divine, the parent and the 
Sunday-school teacher, may hope to build up the structure of a 
“perfect man” which they desire, then it is manifestly ungenerous 
to turn round upon the system which does this, which supplies these 
materials of the building, and is prohibited by circumstances over 
which it has no control, and to which it is forced to adapt itself, from 
doing more, and stigmatize it with the brand of godlessness. 


These admissions of Mr. Fraser, though candid and generous, 
do not, however, cover the whole question. They allow nothing 
for the operation of the Sunday-school system, nor for home and 
public religious instruction, and more than all, they leave un- 
touched the total result, as seen in the adult population. To each 
of these points we must briefly invite attention. All travellers in 
America who take any note of its religious institutions, are 
struck with the Sunday, or, as the Americans call it, the Sab- 
bath-school system, which is carried out to an extent and ina 
manner which make it truly characteristic and national. The 
instruction given in the Sabbath-schools is entirely religious, and 
is so given as to awake generally the liveliest interest. Were 
there no other evidence of this, the fact of the very large attend- 
ance, and of the general mingling of different classes of society in 
them, would be a sufficient attestation. Mr. Fraser, who speaks 
slightingly of these schools in general, candidly supplies facts 
which destroy the influence of his doubts. At the Boston High 
School, he found that of 221 boys present on the day of his 
visit, 212 had attended Sunday-school, and 124 were still 
attending. In another school, three-fourths of the first class 
were Sunday-scholars. At the same time he informs us, that 
while in England well-to-do tradesmen and prosperous farmers 
would not think of sending their children to such schools, 
‘in America, both in the cities and the country, children of all 
‘classes seem equally willing to attend the Sabbath-schools.’ 
To this we may add, that not only do the children of the families 
just referred to flock to the schools, but that their parents— 
middle-aged professional men, lawyers, doctors, private gentle- 
men, and even Members of Congress, with their grown-up sons 
and daughters—are found, Sunday after Sunday, teaching and 
superintending the classes of children of all ranks of society. It 
behoves those who call American education ‘irreligious,’ to 
explain these remarkable phenomena. 
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In the second place, we affirm on the evidence of facts, that 
the want of ‘the blessing of a fixed creed’ in the schools does 
not prevent the churches from being crowded with attendants 
on the Sunday, nor obstruct the pastoral care of the different 
denominational clergymen over the children of their flocks. 
In some cities, Cincinnati for instance, half a day’s, or two 
pad days’ leave of absence per week is granted to each pupil 
or the purpose of being employed, if the parents wish it, in 
religious instruction. Without, however, dwelling further on 
this view of the subject, we say, in the third place, that the 
remarkable prevalence in America generally of an interest in 
religion is quite incompatible with the assumption that the 
absence of a ‘fixed creed’ in the school system is really a 
hindrance to religion at all. Theextract given from Mr. Fraser 
further back would appear to furnish an @ priori argument for 
this assertion; but the facts were even more striking than any 
argument. There is probably no country in the world where 
religion in some shape or another has more influence on society 
in general than in America, especially in the New England 
States. Voluntary religious and benevolent societies are no- 
where, not even in England, more liberally and energetically 
supported, while what are called ‘State charities,’ including 
almshouses, lunatic asylums, institutions for the deaf, and dumb, 
and blind, reformatories, hospitals, &c., all more or less the 
product of a sense of religious responsibility for the interests 
of humanity are organised and administered on a scale and in 
a spirit from which we, with all our well grounded boast of 
success in carrying out similar objects, may still find something 
to learn.* But those who may be unconvinced by an argument 
of this nature, and who require a personal profession of interest 
in denominatignal religion, may be informed that travellers are 
unanimous in witnessing to the remarkable prevalence of religious 
profession in America. Mr. Trollope, while deprecating ‘the 
‘freedom with which religious subjects are discussed in that 
‘country,’ goes on to say that Englishmen ‘ will very rarely 
‘be shocked by that utter absence of all knowledge on the 
‘ subject which is still so common among the lower orders of 
‘our own country. It is not,’ he adds, ‘a common thing to 
‘meet with an American who belongs to no denomination of 


* The fourth annual report of the Board of State Charities of Massa- 
chusetts, issued January, 1868, is now before us, a yolume of 390 pages, 
giving the details of the public administration for the yéar 1867, and 
proving, that if the Apostle James’s definition of ‘ pure religion’ be ad- 
mitted, the sentiment and its corresponding obligation are certainly riot 
exterminated by the unsectarian State education of the schools. 
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‘ Christian worshippers, or who cannot tell you why he belongs 
‘to that which he has chosen.’ We have also private evidence 
in abundance to the same effect, showing that a man, especially 
in New England, even loses caste, and is looked down upon 
in society, who does not make some religious profession. A 
subsidiary argument is furnished us by the ecclesiastical 
statistics of the United States.* If some religious profession is 
very generally required, and if, as is alleged by the Bishop of 
Tennessee and others, the school system is ‘ godless,’ how is it 
that the so-called ‘orthodox’ denominations prevail so pro- 
digiously above all others? It appears that while the total 
number of Baptist churches is 20,579, and of members 
1,724,453; of Methodist churches 11,638, and of members 
1,576,732 ; of Congregationalist churches, 2,856, and of 
members, 259,110; of Episcopalian churches, 2,045, and of 
members, 150,593; of Roman Catholic churches, 2,137, and 
of members, 3,177,140; the number of Unitarian churches is 
only 339, and of members about 30,000. These numbers can, 
of course, be only approximative: but the general argument 
is unaffected by slight incorrectness, and amounts, we cannot 
but think, to a strong presumption that religious sentiment 
and its accompanying practice is, to say the least, not sup- 
pressed, much less destroyed by the common school system of 
the United States. We are perfectly well aware how much 
delusion often lies hidden under a mass of figures, the pretence 
of absolute accuracy lending aid to the delusion, and that 
it may be plausibly maintained that even the ecclesiastical 
statistics themselves show that the majority of the population 
belong to no religious body. All these things are comparative ; 
and if we compare the state of things in England with that 
in America, we shall certainly not find much cause for boasting. 
If by ‘membership’ in America is meant being in actual 
communion, then there can be no doubt that the number of 
such members is proportionately greater in ‘godless’ America 
than in ‘religious’ England ;+ and, on the other hand, it ought 
to be stated that in 1851 it was found that accommodation in 
English churches and chapels was provided for rather more than 
half the population, but that only about half the number, or 
one-fourth of the total population attended service. 

Another characteristic feature of American education, to which 


* Tho figures given in the text are derived from investigations made 
by Professor Schem for the National Almanack of 1864. 

+ Reference may be made by those interested in this subject to the 
remarkable report of Horace Mann on the census of 1851, entitled 
‘ Religious Worship in England and Wales.’ 
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we must devote a brief space, is that it is mainly carried on by 
female teachers. Previous to the civil war, there had been no 
disposition to encourage the employment of females as teachers, 
but when in the course of events so many of the male teachers 
(8,000 out of 8,000 in Pennsylvania alone) volunteered for the 
national army, their places were very generally filled by young 
women. Most of these proved so efficient that they not only 
retained the position they had gained, but by their success 
proved the singular value of such agency. The best of the 
female teachers appear to be truly admirable educators, and 
manage large classes of boys as well as girls with perfect ease, 
and that not in the primary schools only, but in the grammar 
or secondary-schools also. Indeed, it is, perhaps, no over- 
statement to assert that four-fifths of the teaching in the common 
schools is carried on by females, and with manifest advantage 
to the system.* Mr. Fraser rises to enthusiasm when he 
describes the remarkably stimulating and quickening object- 
lessons of Miss Stickney, of Boston, and the wonderful tact of 
Miss Myers, of New York, in reducing the fitful wills of 1,200 
or 1,400 little children to the appearance of being possessed 
but of cne will, and being moved by one set of muscles. The 
way in which the teacher’s mind and heart made itself felt in 
the corresponding organs of the children, was, he says, ‘the 
‘ most wonderful spectacle of the kind that he ever beheld.’ 

One characteristic feature still remains to be described—the 
frequent, not constant, occurrence of mixed schools,—that is, 
schools in which pupils, boys and girls, are taught together. 
Not only is this customary to a large extent, but what is not 
customary in any other country is found in the United States— 
institutions or colleges in which young men and women live 
together under the same roof, attend the same classes, and study 
the same subjects together. Miss Jex Blake’s interesting ‘ Visit 
‘to some American Schools and Colleges,’ gives the result of 
her observation of the idea in action. At the colleges of 
Oberlin and Antioch in Ohio, and Hillsdale in Michigan, she 
found young men and young women in large numbers listening 
to the same lectures, and in the last case dining together in the 
common hall. The total number of students at Oberlin was 
901, of these 409 were males and 492 females; at Hillsdale 
there were 609 in all, 338 male, and 271 female students. 
The general opinions gathered by Miss Blake upon the value 
of the results of these educational experiments were decidedly 


* ‘In a boys’ grammar school at Boston, there would be a male master, 
‘ sub-master, and usher, while all the other teachers would be of the other 
‘sex. Fraser, p. 122. 
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favourable. She found, indeed, that outsiders who neither knew 
~ nor cared for these institutions were often disposed to cavil at 
them; but the experience of those who were and had been for 

ears carrying them on, was such as to justify the scheme 
in all respects. The moral tone of these colleges is unquestionably 
very high, notwithstanding (we use the word advisedly) that 
in one of them—Oberlin—religious excitement, shown by 
revivals, &c., is carried to a pitch which the experience of past 
times has proved to be not unfrequently unfriendly rather than 
otherwise to purity of character. The earnest spirit of study, 
however, which pervades these communities does seem to drive 
out the ‘evil spirits’ which so frequently take possession of 
empty heads and silly hearts in the older countries. The almost 
constant comment that we hear in our country upon institutions 
of this kind is, ‘ Well, they may do for America, but they would 
‘not.do for us.” We cannot further discuss the subject, but we 
would simply enquire whether such a remark is intended as 
condemnatory of America, for we cannot consider it compli- 
mentary to ourselves. Those who make it are, at all events, 
debarred from charging the American system with a tendency 
towards relaxation of morals.* 

One object to which Miss Blake’s inquiries were directed, 
was the comparative ability of the two sexes as displayed in 
their common studies. As far as this question can be settled, 
by what is after all a limited experience, she found no reason 
to doubt the competency of the young girls to hold their own 
against the lads. Indeed, this way of stating the result, both of 
Miss Blake’s and Mr. Fraser’s observations is simply unfair to the 
former. Classics and mathematics, as testing subjects, were found 
to be quite as successfully grappled with by girls as by boys, 
and where prizes were offered for competition to both, the girls 
obtained the higher ones and the larger number of them.t 
In mathematics, contrary to the general surmise, girls were 
found especially apt, and in a school at Detroit, Mr. Fraser 
heard that the highest classical teaching, the highest elements 


* The President at Antioch assured Miss Blake that, ‘regarded from 
‘a moral point of view, the experiment was a complete success, no grave 
‘case of reproach ever having arisen to discredit the system, and the 
‘ influence on the young men being,’ as he asserts, ‘‘ especially valuable.” ’ 
p. 133. The testimony of all the other heads of houses was to the same 
effect, the only drawback, if it be one, that was allowed, was that it 
perhaps led in some cases to early marriages. _ : 

+ In Chicago high school, of 69 first-class prizes, 52 were carried off by 
the girls, and in a total number of 390 pupils in this school, a young 
lady took the first prize in Latin and Greek, as well as the ‘ Bryan Life 
>in the Young Men’s Association. (?) 
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of physics, the highest mental philosophy, were monopolised by 
the girls. The results of her observations tend to strengthen 
Miss Blake’s convictions that elementary education—the educa- 
tion of the ‘common mind ’—should be the same for both sexes, 
and she eloquently urges that ‘as the free air and sunshine 
‘develop every plant, not identically, but after its nature, so 
‘ general and universal education will surely afford to each 
‘ individual just the mental food needed, and will tend most of 
‘ all to thé free development of each specific nature.’ 

‘In closing our review of the American educational system, 
as well as of the unsystematized and yet vitalising influences 
which supplement it, and carry its spirit deep into the heart of 
the nation, we unfeignedly regret the narrow limits within 
which we are obliged to confine our examination. There are 
many topics which we cannot even glance at; the energy 
which pervades the teaching, the enthusiasm of the teachers, 
their peculiar methods, the details of classes, the curriculum 
of instruction, the distinctive features of private schools, 
‘ incorporated academies,’ colleges, technical institutions, normal 
schools, the Universities and their bearing on the higher culture, 
—all these matters, so interesting to true amateurs of education, 
as well as to those practically engaged in it, we must leave, at 
least for the present. Those whose interest in them we may 
have stimulated, will find much to reward them in the very 
valuable, if somewhat rambling, report of Mr. Fraser ; nor less, 
though not quite of so recent a date, in the more systematic and 
more philosophical review of the subject by M. Siljestrém, so 
admirably translated from the Swedish original by Miss Rowan. 

Since the above article was in type, we have received some in- 
teresting documents relating to the Cornell University, which has 
just been opened at Ithaca, in the State of New York. If the 
ideas embodied in its manifesto are even approximately carried 
out, this new university will surpass, in some respects, not onl 
those of the United States, but those of Europe as well. With 
a staff, when complete, of nearly fifty professors,* and all means 
and appliances amply supplied, it will aim to represent the 
spirit of the present age, and to furnish the best means of 
education for students of every kind. It is the joint product of 
the grant of Congress, referred to in our article, and the muni- 
ficence of a private gentleman—the Hon. Ezra Cornell—who, 
besides: endowing the university with 500,000 dollars towards 
its annual support, has given as much more towards the library, 
model farm, museum, &c. 


* Including Mr. Goldwin Smith, lately Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Oxford. 
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Art. VI.-(1.) Memoir of Baron Bunsen. Drawn chiefly from 
Family Papers. By his Widow, Frances, Baroness BUNSEN. 
London. 1868. 

(2.) Die drei achten und die vier wniichten Briefe des Ignatius 
von Antiochen, mit Anmerkungen. 2 Bde. Hamburg. 1844. 
(3.) Aegypten’s Stelle in der Welt-Geschichte. 6 Bde. ~Hamburg. 

1845-57. 


(4.) Same. Translated by C. K. Corrrett. London. 1848. 
(5.) Constitution of the Church of the Future. London, 1847. 
(6.) Deutschland’s Vergangenheit und Zukunft. Leipsic. 1848. 
(7.) Hippolytus und Seine Zeit. 2 Bde. Leipsic. 1852. 

(8.) Same. Translated. 4 vols. London. 1852-54. 

(9.) Christianity and Mankind. 7 vols. London. 1854. 


(10.) Lyra Germanica. Translated by C. Winxwortu. London. 
1855. Second Series. Ditto. 1858. 


(11.) Die Zeichen der Zeit. 2 Bde. Leipsic. 1855. 
(12.) Same. Translated by C.WinkwortH. London. 1856. 


(13.) Gott in der Geschichte, oder der Forschritt des Glaubens, an 
eine sittliche Welt-Ordnung. 6 Biichern. Leipsic. 1857-59. 


(14.) Same. Translated by C. WinkwortH. London. 1868. 


(15.) Vollstaéndiger Bibel- Werk, fiir die Gemeinde. 9 Bde. 
Leipsic. 1858-60, &c. 


Nor unnaturally or unreasonably, we open with some misgiving 
‘The Life of a Husband by his Widow.’ Perhaps the solitary 
blemish of this rare biography is, that throughout, from 
beginning to end, you can scarcely alight upon a single error or 
defect, whether in spirit or in act, and are tempted hastily to 
conclude that the character is too faultless and too rich in virtues 
to be quite human. There can be no question that in oppor- 
tunities of observation, and in means of testing and sifting 
principles, and of piercing down to the deepest springs of 
character, the person most competent to give a faithful picture 
of a man’s life is the constant and trusted companion of his whole 
course. But there is a danger, nevertheless, though leaning 
to virtue’s side; there is a weakness of partiality, which is yet 
also an excellence ; and the love which is proverbially blind ma 

unconsciously exaggerate on the one hand, and on the other 
may either fail to see, or may wish to conceal or to palliate, 
actual imperfections. Let this possibility—this likelihood—be 
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admitted to the full, as indeed it must be; but we venture to 
think that scarce a single candid reader will be found who is not 
thoroughly satisfied that throughout he has been dealing with 
a writer who, however warmly and necessarily prepossessed, is 
not only intelligent, cultivated, and discriminating, but is 
entirely ingenuous and honest. It is not that there is, as 
undoubtedly there is, an exquisite, an irresistible beauty in this 
life of Bunsen, which disarms the severity, and almost forbids 
the simple justice of criticism. It is not this at all; but no one 
can read the book without receiving the deep impression, as 
respects the writer, of perfect truthfulness and transparency. A 
captious and carping taste might object to its bulk—it is of huge 
dimensions—yet it would be hard to name a single page which 
could be taken out without loss to the absorbing interest, and to 
the general effect of the whole. The critic might note, besides, 
an occasional German involvedness in some of the sentences, 
revealing the fact, that though using English words, the author 
if was not unaccustomed to think in German forms. But with 
| this exception, the work commends itself throughout alike to 
judgment and to taste. All is unpretentious, unreserved, and 
most natural. The writer never causelessly obtrudes herself; 
with a beautiful reticence, and with a charming delicacy of 
feeling, she keeps ever in the background, and conceals herself 
f almost entirely. There is no attempt at fine writing, at rhetorical 
: or sensational effect; and while there is nothing in manner or 
i style to offend, there is, also, nothing specially to attract, save 
: ingenuous simplicity. Her one sole aim—and she has admirably 
| succeeded in it—is to fix the eye and to concentrate the entire 
4 interest on the great and loved subject which she presents. 

The biography of Bunsen has now been before the public for 
several months, and must already be familiar to the generality 
of readers. But for the sake of distinctness, and as a matter of 
necessity, the leading points, the more visible stepping-stones in 


1 his extraordinary life-course, must here be rapidly enumerated. 
; In 1791, Christian Karl Josias Bunsen was born in Corbach, 
t in the principality of Waldeck, of respectable and pious but 


poor parents—very poor, even for Germany. At seven years of 
age he passed from home-instruction to the Gymnasium, the 
grammar-school of his native town. In his seventeenth year he 
entered the University of Marburg, but remained only twelve 
months. The University of Gottingen, in the kingdom of Hano- 
ver, a much larger and more celebrated seat of learning than 
Marburg, attracted him, and there he remained several years, 
supporting himself by private tuition, or by teaching in the 
Gymnasium. Distinguished as he had been, far above his 
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fellows, at Corbach, at Marburg, and at Géttingen, the close of 
his university career was marked by his gaining from all com- 
petitors the prize of twenty-five gold ducats, for an essay on 
Athenian law, ‘ which is said to take a standard position in the 
‘study of Athenian jurisprudence.’ Shortly after, he was 
singled out for a distinction as high as under such circumstances 
it was rare, and the University of Jena, unsolicited, conferred on 
him, honoris causd, the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Amidst these successes and studies, Bunsen found singular 
opportunities of travel and of introduction to men of eminence 
in learning and scholarship, and in political and social position. 
During, and at the close of, his university course, he visited 
at successive periods, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Northern Italy, Switzerland, Vienna, Florence, Berlin, and last 
of all, Paris. Here his preparatory course as a student was 
closed, and his place in the world of men, and among the move- 
ments of the age, was now to be determined. From Florence, 
to which he had gone after leaving Paris, he went to Rome, 
with no definite purpose, and hoping only to pursue his studies 
and to support himself by teaching. Niehbuhr, whom he 
profoundly admired and loved, and who was then the Prussian 
Minister at Rome, was his great attraction to the imperial city. 
But perhaps as much, or more, he was drawn by Niehbuhr’s 
nephew, Brandis, Under-Secretary of the Prussian Legation, and 
his own youthful, most endeared, and closest personal friend. 
Bunsen became first ‘of all Niehbuhr’s private secretary, and 
in this capacity he had the entrée to the choicest society of 
Rome, whether native or foreign. His position was subordinate, 
but his prospects were inspiring. His high distinction ds a 
youthful scholar, his probable advancement in the diplomatic 
service, his great attainments and his moral worth, certified 
in the strongest and most flattering terms by Niehbuhr, his 
chief; his kindliness, openness, and freedom of character, and 
not least of all his winning personal appearance and manners, 
all formed an immensely powerful claim in favour of the yet 
unfledged diplomatist. It is not wonderful that, with the full 
consent of her parents, he sought and gained the hand and the 
heart of the honoured lady who survives him, and who has laid 
this country and the world under deep obligation for one of the 
purest and most charming biographies which have issued from 
the press. A few months after this most happy marriage, 
Brandis was compelled by ill-health to resign his office, and 
Bunsen was installed as Under-Secretary of Legation; and 
within three years, on Niehbuhr’s retirement, he took the 
minister’s place, and ultimately was formally appointed on 
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Resident at Rome. There, through twenty-two joyous years, 
Bunsen with his family resided, and there he formed many 
intimate and genial friendships, especially with English nota- 
bilities visiting the capital. But at the end of twenty-two 
years, in consequence of disputes between the Papal and Protes- 
tant authorities in the kingdom of Prussia, he was virtually 
discharged from his post, and allowed a year’s leave of 
absence, in order to visit England, renewing there the friend- 
ships which had been formed in Rome. e next find him 
at the head of the Prussian legation in Berne, but only for 
a short time. He was sent back to England on a special 
mission, which resulted in the establishment of the Anglo- 
Prussian Bishopric of Jerusalem. At length, in the end of the 

ear 1841, he was appointed, and in a manner the most 
Sinemabde and flattering, Prussian Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Court of St. James’s. This distinguished post he held for 
thirteen years, and at the end of this period, chiefly in con- 
sequence of the Danish-Prussian complications, he was recalled 
at his own request, and withdrew from public life. Three 
years later, King William IV. of Prussia conferred on him 
a patent of nobility, and once, but only once, Bunsen took his 
seat in the Prussian House of Peers. The last six years of his 
life were passed at Charlottenberg, on the lovely banks of the 
Neckar, and latterly at Bonn on the Rhine. There he died 
in much suffering, but in the peace of faith and hope, on the 
28th November, 1860, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 

Such is the outer visible circle of events and dates which 
traces and comprehends the earthly life of Bunsen from ‘his 
birth to his grave. But knowing no more than this, even 
though knowing it in all its minutest details, we should yet 
be utterly ignorant of the true, actual man. These events and 
dates, these outer things which happened—the word is signi- 
ficant—to him, do neither constitute nor necessarily reveal 
his inner, proper self. In every life, the life even of a plant or 
of a mere animal, there are at least two factors in the making 
up of the product, two forces whose united energy is concerned 
in bringing out the result, be it what it may. The one is 
external—the force of circumstances; the other is internal— 
self-force. It has often been, and it still is, often asserted very 
dogmatically, that circumstances make the man. But, no; 
circumstances do not make even the plant or the animal,f{much 
less the man. On the one hand, constitutional vigour and 
health in the plant or the animal shall successfully resist 
and triumph over mistreatment, neglect, and many adverse 
influences ; and on the other hand, organic feebleness or disease 
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shall render useless all the advantages of situation, of climate, of 
soil, and of the most skilful tending. It is a thousand-fold 
more true of human than of either vegetable or animal life, 
that outward circumstances neither make nor can unmake the 
being. The secret of his fate lies not without, but chiefly— 
and in the last instance, «wholly within himself. With a 
resolute, righteous, and wise will governing the soul, the true 
self shall grow strong and beautiful, though disappointment 
and poverty make up the whole round of the life-course on 
earth. But with outward distinction, and wealth and power, 
the man, that which constitutes his inner, essential being, 
may. grow narrow and small, may be clutched and crushed 
by selfishness, dazzled and blinded by passing shadows, un- 
oer by a single breath from heaven, a single pure and 
noble aspiration from within,—the eternal future all dark, and 
God and the life to come, only a troubled dream. The soul is 
the man, the inner life is the real life; the inner, not the outer, 
reveals the true self. 

Emphatically, Bunsen had a deep inner life, and the chief 
beauty and the intrinsic worth of this unique book lie in 
the fact that it so manifestly aims to reveal, and delightfully 
succeeds in revealing, the very soul of the man. Truthfully 
and simply the outer visible earth-line is drawn around him, 
and each point of the line is distinctly marked and made signifi- 
cant by the fact or facts for which it stands. But the eye is 
ever directed in upon the unseen, mysterious formative powers 
of the soul. The outer sun that shines, the outer rain that 
falls, and the outer wind that breathes or blows, are the 
accidents which encompass and deeply affect the plant, but 
its own organic nature, its constitutional cis vite, is that 
which either uses these accidents to good purpose, or is un- 
influenced or is injured by them. The outward accidents of 
Bunsen’s life, his parentage, his marriage, his official station, his 
public fame, his friendships, his intercourse with individuals and 
with distinguished society, were immensely important—unques- 
tionably so; but the writer of his life is wise enough to use 
these chiefly for the purpose of bringing out what lay deep 
within—his true self, his governing principles, his character 
and his spirit. She almost makes an apology, certainly 
expresses a scruple as to ‘introducing matter irrelevant to his 
‘inner life.* But the scruple and the apology are uncalled for. 
It was indispensable that the historical facts should be recorded, 
and they are recorded faithfully and fully. But from our 
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heart of hearts we welcome an author who has sense and 
grace and taste enough to estimate them at their true value, and 
who introduces them chiefly for the purpose of eliciting and 
illustrating what was immeasurably higher and nobler and 
deeper than they. 

Bunsen’s was a consecrated life from its birth, hallowed by 
the father’s humble devotement of his infant to God. The 
good man wrote down in his note-book, after the birth and bap- 
tism of his child, this simple prayer: ‘O God, guide him by 
‘ Thy grace, and let him grow up in Thy love and fear and in all 
‘ virtue, to the joy of his parents. Amen.’ Many a father has 
been moved to do the same, or something similar; but the cir- 
cumstances here were peculiar. The elder Bunsen had lost his 
first wife, by whom he had two daughters then living, and from 
the second marriage no such God-gift as a son had been antici- 
pated. Very naturally, and without any peculiar and marked 
piety, the father’s thankfulness and joy took the grave and sacred 
torm of prayer. 

It does not appear, from any of the references to the elder 
Bunsen, that piety, in the sense of warm, demonstrative religious 
feeling, was a noticeable characteristic of his. He was a man of 
high principle, of correct moral character, and of methodical 
and precise habits, but the family was certainly not what in 
Germany would be distinguished as pietistic. The younger 
Bunsen, except through his eldest sister, who at one period 
exerted great power over him, was never, until some of his 
latest years, under specially pietistic influences. At the same 
time, as a youth he was entirely separated in judgment and in 
feeling from the then reigning rationalism, at the head of which 
was Paulus of Heidelberg. During his student course at the 
University of Gottingen, he was on one occasion so incensed 
by the cool irreverence with which the Old Testament was 
treated by the Professor, that he rose indignantly and left the 
lecture hall.* 

Love of the Bible was a marked feature of Bunsen’s cha- 
racter from the earliest period of his life. ‘The regular study of 
‘ the Old and New Testaments continued through life to form the 
‘ unbroken net of thought and contemplation into which other 
‘ subjects might be interwoven, but without changing its habitual 
‘ texture.t’ In his married life, ‘he began from the first, daily to 
‘read the Scriptures with his wife, whose inquiries as to the 
‘explanation of passages he earnestly applied his mind to 
‘ satisfy.’t At the University he was noted as one of the few 


* I. p. 76. + I. 128, t I. 123. 
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students who continued to read the Bible. Writing to his 
parents, he says: ‘I kept the holy eve (Christmas) with Ludwig 
‘ Abeken, and with him and a few others who are dear to me, I 
‘read the beginning of the Gospel of Luke and other portions of 
‘the Bible, which I have often before me; besides Plato and 
‘ other books of study in Greek.’* One of his friends, writing 
his recollections of him, says: ‘I spent the evening at Ulrich’s, 
‘ where Bunsen also was. After supper he read passages out of 
‘the New Testament, that of the man who built his house on 
‘ the rock, that of the lilies of the field, and the last chapter of 
‘John. Never had I felt so happy; my life, and what I am 
‘ capable of becoming, seemed to clear up before me.’+ Bunsen, 
as a youth, and in the midst of his compeers, was not pietistic 
by any means, but he was a lover and a diligent reader of the 
Bible. They were no gloomy, ghostly ascetics, these friends 
and fellow-students ; far otherwise. In writing to his parents, 
Bunsen tells of many joyous, social supper-parties among them, 
where wine and song were not wanting, and where, though all 
temperate, they were hilarious and noisy and demonstrative, as 
only German students can be. A noble band were these genial, 
loving spirits, Lachmann, Liicke, Schulze, Abeken, Schuhmacher, 
Agricola, Brandis, Becker, Reck, and Bunsen, virtuous, laborious, 
pure, and high-minded, devoting themselves to one another, to 
severe and life-long work, and to the good of their country ; 
glowing with a lofty ambition and carried away by grand con- 
ceptions of the sacredness of their destiny. On one occasion 
they bound themselves by a solemn vow to be brothers, and to 
strive each to accomplish in his future life something greatly 
good for the world. ‘The vow was not in vain ; with one excep- 
tion, they all rose to eminence in various degrees, either in 
theology, or in philology and literature, or in political service. 
So far as concerns Bunsen, it is very evident that from an early 
period he had conceived and formed out for himself a very dis- 
tinct purpose to which his life should be devoted, and that with 
more or less stedfastness he adhered to it, to the very end of his 
days. ‘The consciousness of God in the mind of man, and what, 
‘in and through this consciousness, God has accomplished, espe- 
‘cially in language and religion, this was from earliest time be- 
‘fore my mind.’ Writing to one of his sons, long after, he 
says : ‘ For me, God ordained from earliest childhood a rigorous 
‘ training, through poverty and distress. I was compelled to 
‘ fight my way through the world, bearing nothing with me but 
‘ my own inward consciousness and my determination to live for 
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‘ my ideal aim, disregarding all else as insignificant.’* Strangely, 
very strangely, Schuhmacher, his earliest friend, referring 
almost to his boyhood, when he was not more than fifteen years 
of age, says: ‘Sometimes he would let fall a word about India, 
‘which was unaccountable to me, as at that time I connected 
‘only a geographical conception with that name.’t To 
Becker he writes from Gottingen, while still pursuing his studies 
at the university:—‘I remain firmly resolved to follow up and 
‘strive after my earliest purpose in life—more felt, perhaps, 
‘ than clearly discerned—to bring over, into my own knowledge, 
‘ and into my own fatherland, the language and the spirit of the 
‘solemn and distant East... .. I should need to write you a 
‘ book to be able to state all that has urged forward my resolu- 
‘ tion to this point; that it is not from desire of fame I call God 
‘to witness; the thought of ‘that has never occurred to me 
‘ throughout the whole time of consideration.’¢ 

How deep this great life-aim lay within him, and how inces- 
santly and fervently it was pondered by him, is shown in the 
following extract from his private journal. It was written 
within three weeks after his marriage, and evidently refers to 
the high ideal of life which he had long contemplated :— 


‘Eternal, omnipresent God! enlighten me with thy Holy Spirit, 
and fill me with thy heavenly light! What in childhood I felt and 
yearned after, what throughout the years of youth grew clearer and 
clearer before my soul, I will now venture to hold fast, to examine, 
to represent! The revelation of Thee in man’s energies and efforts, 
Thy firm path through the streams of the ages I long to trace and 
recognise, so far as may be permitted to me, even in this body of earth. 
The song of praise to Thee, from the whole of humanity, in times 
far and near, the pains and lamentations of earth and their consolations 
in Thee, I wish to take in, clear and unhindered. Do Thou send me 
Thy Spirit of truth, that I may behold things earthly as they are, 
without veil and without mask, without human trappings and empty 
adornment, and that in the silent peace of truth I may feel and recog- 
nise Thee! Let me not falter nor slide away from the great end of 
knowing Thee! Let not the joys or honours or vanities of the world 
enfeeble or darken my spirit. Let me ever feel that I can only per- 
ceive and know Thee, in so far as mine is a living soul, and in 
proportion as that soul lives and moves and has its being in Thee.’§ 


Is there here no wide opening into the deep of a human heart, 
no honest uncovering of the holiest principles, and of the sacred 
foundation on which his life from the first was built up ? Amidst 
all the new joys of wedded love, with a bright prospect of ad- 
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vancement before him, with an accession of fortune which before 
he could never have dreamt of, he renews, in simple, devout sin- 
cerity, his unswerving fealty to his early life-ideal, to truth and 
to his God! 

Justice demands the full admission, that in the outer complex- 
ion and form of his entire course few men were ever more in- 
debted than Bunsen to what are called the accidents of life. 
He entered the University of Gottingen with slender funds, and 
with no prospect but that of eking out his maintenance by 
teaching. But within three months he was placed in a position 
of comparative independence, during his entire university course : 
a young American, Mr. W. Astor, son of an opulent merchant 
of New York, engaged him as his tutor and travelling companion, 
and became his friend for life. At the close of his university 
course, and at his first outset into real life, he came to Florence 
quite alone, without a single friend or acquaintance, and with 
nothing sure before him, except hard study and the drudgery of 
teaching. But he met—it seemed the merest chance—a young 
Englishman of wealth and station, Mr. Cathcart, and through 
him he again secured for himself, at the time when it was so much 
needed, an honourable independence. Among a multitude of 
singular and happy accidents, as they are called, which his life 
reveals, may be named his early introduction to Niehbuhr, at 
Berlin, his intercourse with the great historian, and the strong 
impression thereby produced in his favour; his close youthful 
friendship with Brandis, Niehbuhr’s nephew ; his going to Rome 
by Niehbuhr’s advice, instead of sailing to India, as he himself 
had purposed ; his becoming, by this means, private secretary to 
Niehbuhr, then Under-Secretary of Legation, and then Resident 
Minister in Niehbuhr’s stead ; his introduction to the Wadding- 
tons, and his marriage; the visit to Rome of King Frederic III., 
and of the Crown Prince, afterwards King Frederic William IV., 
on both of whom, and — on the Prince, Bunsen made a 
profound and permanently favourable impression ; last of all, 
the many genial and genuine friendships which Bunsen formed 
with notable Englishmen in Rome, and, which, when he first 
visited England, caused him to find it, instead of a foreign 
country, a true and warm home. 

In current phrase, these were accidents in an uncommon life ; 
in a higher and juster view of our earthly and our spiritual re- 
lations they are strictly providénces, originating in the will of 
Him who sees the end from the beginning. Be this how it may, 
at least thus much is certain, that the true ground and cause of 
whatever effect these accidents or providences produced, must 
be traced down to the character of the man himself. There 
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must have been, first of all, much within him which was worth 
bringing out, much that was real, and great, and good, and 
which the events of his course elicited and lifted up to view. 
But these events only elicited and revealed that which was already 
within, and in no sense created or caused it. There lay a won- 
drous wealth in his nature, which, when discovered and = 
by the happy concurrence of circumstances, was seen by all who 
had eyes, and was felt by all who hadsouls. Mere good fortune 
is quite another and a far lower thing than this. A man shall 
step into a position of importance and independence ; say that he 
is not destitute of ordinary adaptation to its duties, but he pos- 
sesses no such qualifications as would have secured the position 
on their ground alone ; that is to say, he owes his success not to 
what is within him, but wholly to what is without ; to his birth, 
to his connections, or to the lucky accident of time. A day or 
an hour later, and he would have lost his chance. Such, in no 
degree, were the singular coincidences of Bunsen’s life. The 
man himself was the making of the man. The marvellous 
capacity of knowledge that lay in him, and the early marvellous 
acquisitions of knowledge which he made, his pure life, his 
honourable, transparent character, his sterling and unflinching 
moral principles, and his genial, kindly, ardent nature, were the 
true basis of all the admiration, the confidence, the affection, and 
the outward success which he won. Himself was esteemed, 
trusted, loved, and favoured for the sake of himself alone. 

It is delicious to throw the heart back in fancy into the 
midst of the free and warm society of Bunsen and his youthful 
fellow-students at Géttingen, and to see and feel what they 
must have been in themselves and to each other. One thing is 
abundantly plain, that in Bunsen’s soul, pre-eminently, there 
must have been a deep well of love, a gushing, overflowing 
fountain. What a breadth and depth of humanity he revealed ! 
What naturalness, openness, sincerity, integrity, what glowing 
and diffusive friendliness! His power over his companions, 
of attaching them to himself, and of gaining their admiration 
and their love, was something amazing. How his youthful 
friends speak of him! and how they write to him! His letters 
to and from them, his letters to his parents, to his children, to 
his friends in general, and above all to his wife, are a clear, open 
page, revealing the very soul of the man. Many of them are 
models not only of beautiful affection, but of original and far- 
reaching thought, and of pure and lofty and noble aspiration. 
Perhaps no man ever had, from youth to age, more true, 
warm-hearted, confiding, and admiring friends than Bunsen. 
Through his whole life, everywhere, in Germany, in Italy, and 
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in England he showed a marvellous faculty of making and 
attaching friends, not merely congenial acquaintances, but real, 
soul-friends. And the friends of his earliest youth who sur- 
vived were as dear as ever to him, and he to them, up to his 
last hour. In England, this man of deep heart and of genial 
intellect was cherished and treasured as scarce another ever 
was. He, a foreigner, who had been comparatively but a short 
time in this country, was met by Archdeacon Hare and a few other 
choice spirits, to bid him farewell on his departure from England. 
He felt strongly the kindness of these select friends, and said, 
with simple truth and honest thankfulness, ‘May I one day 
‘leave this world as now I leave England, geliebt und liebend, 
* doch gern,—loved and loving, yet willing to go.’ He loved 
much, and was much loved ; and the secret lay in this, that he 
had preserved all through, as he preserved to the last, a 
simple, childlike nature. The Russian ambassador, Joukofisky, 
himself long used to courts and cabinets, and the life of 
diplomacy, wrote to him in words, perhaps without example, 
‘Continue to keep your child-heart: you are the only child of 
fifty years of age I have ever seen.’ It is the image of a 
sincere, loving, confiding, hopeful man which is before us,—too, 
too rare a sight in this world, that needs so much the healing 
breath of love and trust. 

Ostensibly, Bunsen’s was a life of political service, but it would 
not be easy to show that either his deepest interest or his 
greatest efforts were bestowed in the sphere of politics. His 
career as a diplomatist has been, and will doubtless continue to 
be, very variously judged. One of his latest critics, not in a 
courteous or even simply just spirit, pronounces his political 
life a failure. He failed, it is said, in his negotiations with Rome ; 
he was disappointed by the events at Frankfort ; the affair of the 
Duchies turned out against his wishes ; the neutrality of Prussia 
in the Crimean war was in the face of his counsels ; and he was 
at last recalled, though at his own request, from the British 
Embassy. We cannot and do not profess to be qualified to 
pronounce on all of these much contested points, but no 
hesitation is felt in declaring, with regard to one important 
side of the Roman question, that Bunsen was not only successful, 
but was conspicuously right, and will be so acknowledged by 
all who reverence freedom of conscience, and abhor religious 

ersecution. One of the matters in dispute was this, whether 

man Catholic soldiers in the Prussian army should be 
marched to the Protestant Church on Sunday mornings, and be 
compelled to attend Protestant worship? To that question 
Bunsen firmly answered, ‘No.’ He was quite aware that the 
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king had fixed his mind most determinedly and was vehemently 
intolerant of opposition from any quarter, but he could do no 
other than pronounce an emphatic and unwavering ‘ No.’ He was 
sent for to Berlin, and expressed in person to the Sovereign his 
honest convictions. He ventured to reason with him, and at last 
put it before him as a plain question of right and wrong. He 
represented that the soldiers in attending Protestant worship 
were guilty of what they believed to be a crime, and he asked 
whether anything could justify a government in forcing men to 
commit this crime. The king was moved for the time, and so 
far convinced; and Bunsen gained by his fidelity this partial 
recognition of the principle of freedom of conscience. But 
the Junker party in Berlin never forgave him. They deeply 

“detested him as a man of humble origin; they seized the 
opportunity to spread the rumour that he was favourable to the 
Papacy ; and they at last succeeded in creating in Berlin and 
throughout Prussia a deep Protestant prejudice against him. 
In the end, Bunsen, more sinned against than sinning, was 
drawn into a thoroughly false position, on the almost insoluble 
question of the mixed marriages. That he committed a grave 
blunder is most clear, but it is not less clear, that his fall was 
owing less to this, than to the vacillation of the king, and to 
the deep hatred and the secret machinations of the party 
opposed to him. A supple, wily, selfish courtier, believing not in 
righteous, eternal principles, but in accommodating expediency, 
could and would have saved himself; but this was impossible 
for him. 

It must not be forgotten that Bunsen was never accused, in 
any quarter, of inefficiency as a public servant. He was, on the 
contrary, confessedly able, punctual, and laborious. Appointed 
at first, solely on the ground of his personal merits, to a 
subordinate position, he was, on the same ground, ere long 
elevated to be chief of the Prussian Legation at Rome,—a post 
of great importance, and one eagerly coveted by the most dis- 
tinguished members of the Prussian aristocracy. It was no 
small testimony to his efficiency and his fidelity, that in spite of 
secret dislike and prejudice at Berlin, he was able to retain, for 
a long series of years, a position at once delicate and arduous, 
and that at last, when he was discharged, it was solely because 
he had erred in judgment, but not at all either in conscience or 
in honour. It was no sign of political failure, that after this 
dismissal from office, he was by-and-by elevated, and in a way 
most conspicuously honourable, to the ietet foreign appoint- 
ment which his country had to bestow,—that of Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the Court of St. James’s. It wasno sign of political 
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failure that he retained this post, with the good-will of all parties, 
for thirteen years; and that when at his own request he was 
recalled at last, it was solely because he could no longer with 
consistency and with honour remain in office. Last of all the 
diplomatist, whose public life is said to have been a failure, was 
raised to the peerage of Prussia; and this was the last conscious 
act of the monarch whom he loved, and whose reign would 
have been more fortunate and more respected had he listened to 
the wise and just counsels of such men as Baron Bunsen. 

We are not prepared here to defend either Bunsen’s political 
principles, or his political acts,—we have not a sufficient 
acquaintance with the facts; but the man’s entire life, as repre- 
sented by those who knew him best, and as trusted in, by the asso- 
ciates of his youth, by the companions of his active life, and by 
the friends of his old age, would become to us a sheer false- 
hood throughout, if we could believe that he had been guilty of 
tergiversation, or duplicity, of dishonesty, or untruth. No; 
himself shall bear irresistible testimony in his own favour. 
Here is his advice, issuing from the heart of paternal love and 
of manly integrity, his advice given to a son who was about to 
commit himself to the troubled sea of political life,—a noble, 
beautiful counsel, worthy of letters of gold in every cabinet and 
court of Europe: ‘ Beware of separating politics from right and 
‘ rectitude ; not because honesty is the best policy (which may 
‘be very falsely interpreted), but because political action 
‘ rightly signifies nothing but the application of moral reason 
‘ to public concerns and relations.’* Our country would stand 
higher in character at this day, if such had been and now were 
the invariable language and spirit of all British ministers, and 
all British statesmen, right and left. ‘To express my serious 
‘ conviction,’ he says, ‘I have ever considered throughout life 
‘as my duty, even before kings and princes. Hatred and ill- 
‘ will are both foreign to me, God is my witness. If I am 
‘ misconstrued, I must bear it: I am prepared to endure the 
‘consequences. Without entire sincerity no friendship can be 
‘ maintained, and least of all, Christian friendship.’ + Such, and 
no other, was the man, the veritable man, morally, socially, and 
politically. 

Bunsen’s outer professional life, his business, was politics ; but 
his more real, his actual life, was that of a student and a man of 
letters—we had almost said, that of an erudite and enthusiastic 
theologian. To his professional business he devoted himself 
with characteristic earnestness and fidelity, but his soul was 
in books, in study, in research, and, most of all, in the direction 
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of theology. Schuhmacher, his earliest friend, shall tell us of 
his boyhood and youth :—‘ Throughout the school (in Corbach) 
‘ he was admired as a genius. In knowledge and comprehension 
‘no individual could measure with him in any degree, and his 
‘ laboriousness cast all the rest into the shade. Yet more, his 
‘ memory was matter of astonishment.’* Indomitable labour- 
iousness, as from the first to the very last, continued to 
distinguish him, at home, at school, at the university, during 
his residence in Rome, his thirteen years in England, and his 
final six years in the German Fatherland. He scarcely ever 
rested, but gave himself up so far as it was possible, and when 
most others would have found it impossible, to unremitting 
study and to severe research. While a mere boy, besides his 
own language, he had acquired French, and English, Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. Danish and Icelandic were added, with 
some insight, to be soon largely increased, into Scandinavian 
lore. By-and-by, while yet a youth, we find him studying and 
mastering Persic and Arabic. He had even begun to look 
into the little known and difficult languages of the East. The 
poor but resolute student, when funds must have been low and 
few with him, writing to his sister, says:—‘ To-day there was 
‘ an auction of Oriental MSS., one—of which perhaps only eight 
‘or nine copies exist—I purchased for twelve florins (about an 
‘ English pound); besides this I have bought eight others.’ + 
From this time, with more or less persistency, he devoted years 
of hard study to the languages of India, Egypt, and China. 
And all this was possible for a young man, twenty-five years of 
age, who from boyhood had maintained himself by the labour 
of teaching, and at this time was partly supporting his sister, 
for whom later he entirely provided, and largely also for his 
parents till their death. There must have been in his soul 
a strong sense of duty, a vivid perception of the high purpose 
of life, and a determined and indomitable will. His mother- 
in-law, shortly after his marriage, had very naturally hinted 
the propriety of his going more into society. He excuses him- 
self, and refers to the direction he had deliberately given to his 
life, which, he says, ‘ with God’s help I shall keep to as long as 
‘I live. I had a fixed object in my mind from a very earl 

‘ period, and became conscious of it eight years ago, since which 
‘time I have never ceased to regulate the employment of my 
‘time in accordance with this same object..... It is not 
‘ambition, or vanity, or pride, but my necessity and my love. 
‘,... I want time and leisure for my studies, uninterrupted 
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‘ direction of the mind to these objects, and to what is congenial 
‘ to them, and firm courage and fresh hope in doing all this.’* 

To a great extent Bunsen’s cherished ideal was often and 
long, not abandoned, but pushed aside for the time by imme- 
diate and incidental claims and calls; but his life never ceased 
to be, as far as it possibly could be, a life of laborious and 
earnest study and research. During his stay in Rome, in 
addition to the arduous and often harassing and always most 
responsible duties of his office, he prepared and issued three 
distinct works; a Roman topography in two volumes con- 
taining a minute account of the antiquities, the successive 
changes, and of all the existing objects and places of interest in 
the imperial city. What time, what research, what careful 
thought, and what physical labour this must have exacted, can 
readily be imagined. Besides this, he devoted years to a work 
of love and piety in which his heart was profoundly interested. 
This was the preparation of a Protestant liturgy for Germans 
residing in Rome, in the hope that it might be ultimately 
available (as, in fact, it became, to some extent) to the German 
Fatherland. ‘After I had sounded the depths of the Greek, 
‘ Roman, English, and other liturgies, I began to collect matter, 
‘ according to the plan pointed out, but not executed by Luther, 
‘ for a fixed arrangement of the form of public worship.’+ To 
this liturgy was added a volume of hymns. In 1821, he speaks 
of having examined 2,500 hymns. Later, still pursuing his 
researches, we find him with Herr von Meusebach, who guided 
him to the earliest and most unspoiled hymns, composed in the 
first freshness of Protestant faith and love. Three hundred and 
fifty hymn-books were then examined. Later still, in Berlin, 
he ransacked all the collections he could lay his hand upon, and 
at length issued a hymn-book for Germany. But his work was 
not yet concluded; he must find appropriate classical music to 
correspond with the sacred words. He was himself unable to 
sing, though he had great delight in listening to music, and a 
keen perception of correct tune. As his manner was, he set 
himself to the study of ancient church music from the earliest 
times, and especially of the plain chant, which is alone used in 
the Pope’s private chapel, and is said to be founded on the 
musical system of the ancient Greeks. Finally, he secured the 
assistance of Herr Kocher, of Stuttgard, a musical composer, at 
that time in Rome, and by him many of the tunes for the hymn- 
book were arranged. 

The laboriousness of the man, and his comprehensive and 
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exhaustive method of dealing with whatever he took in hand, 
and his perseverance and patience, were almost without example. 
It will not be an easy task, but in order to do justice to Bunsen 
on one of the most extraordinary of the many sides of his 
character, we shall make the attempt to compress into a small 
compass a statement of the almost incredible amount of literary 
and theological labour which he undertook and performed, 
chiefly in the last twenty-two years of his life; during which, 
except the closing six years, he had to confront the anxious 
responsibilities and all the wearing duties of the Prussian 
Embassy, and that in a time of extreme agitation and peril. 
This literary work, had there been nothing else, few, if any but 
himself, could have accomplished, or would even have attempted ; 
and it reveals in him a love of labour and a capacity for labour, 
a stretch and grasp of mind, and an adaptation to all kinds of 
research, which we venture to pronounce almost unequalled, 
and an unconquerable passion for study and a spirit of endurance 
in excavating for what he believed to be truth, which nothing 
could extinguish or wear out. 

Among the most important and engrossing studies to which 
Bunsen consecrated himself, were those relating to the language, 
the history, and the chronology of Egypt, and these date from a 
much earlier period than we have above named. The first 
impulse to them which he received was due to Champollion’s 
‘Précis du Systéme Hiéroglyphique.? This was examined with 
intense avidity, and its principle and its details were in a great 
measure mastered by him, when Champollion’s visit to Rome, 
where Bunsen then was, rendered practicable the verification 
and application of the system by the great discoverer himself. 
The Egyptian obelisks in Rome, which for so many centuries 
had been mute, became all at once vocal and intelligible, and 
the mystic signs which covered them were deciphered and 
interpreted. At a later date, Lepsius, then in Paris, was urged 
by Bunsen to turn his attention to the Egyptian treasures in the 
Louvre. Ultimately, Lepsius was invited to Rome, as Bunsen’s 
guest, and the final result was, that a plan was formed and sub- 
mitted to King Frederic William, for a scientific expedition to 
Egypt under the conduct of Lepsius. The idea was adopted, 
and the expedition to Egypt was sent out at the expense of the 
Prussian Government. During all this time we meet with 
references, now and again, to Bunsen’s Egyptian researches and 
studies. We find him ‘taken up with the restoration of the 
‘chronology and of the earliest history of Egypt, from its 
‘own natural monuments;’ and finally, in 1842, Bunsen and 
Lepsius are together, day after day, at the British Museum, 
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examining Egyptian monuments and deciphering Egyptian 
writings. 

A temporary diversion occurred in the direction of Bunsen’s 
studies, which must not be passed without notice. On his first 
visit to London, his mind was strongly drawn back to a subject 
in which he had long been intensely interested—the relations of 
Church and State. “The publication of Mr. Gladstone’s book on 
this subject, which he admired exceedingly, though in some 
essential points he entirely differed from it formed the ground 
of this recurrence to former and cherished speculations. His 
‘ Constitution of the Church of the Future’ was the result; a 
massive volume, free and wide in spirit, and full of suggestions, 
which, if not all wise or practicable, sprung out of a depth of 
Christian tolerance and Christian charity rarely approached in 
these days of our so-called higher advancement. Afterwards, 
very much in the same spirit, and with the same manifest pur- 
pose, he edited ‘Die drei achten und die vier unachten Briefe 
des Ignatius von Antiochen, mit Anmerkungen,’ accompanying 
the work with ‘Ignatius und seine Zeit, Sieben Sendschreiben 
an Dr. A. Neander. Leipsic. 1844.’ In the same category, 
because having the same obvious design, though several years 
later in date, we must place ‘ Hippolytus und seine Zeit,’ pub- 
lished at Leipsic in two volumes; and about the same time, at 
London, in English, in four volumes. In the interval between 
the two last works, ‘Ignatius’ and ‘Hippolytus,’ he had prepared 
and published a large and important volume, ‘ Deutschlands 
Vergangenheit und Zukunft.’ Meantime, ‘ Aegypten’s Stelle 
in der Welt Geschichte’ had been publishing in Hamburg, and 
about the same time the first volume, in English, of ‘ Egypt’s 
Place in History’ was issued in London. Besides a small 
treatise on the ‘ Philosophy of Religion,’ he had, in the early 
summer of 1854, just before leaving for Heidelberg, finished his 
‘ Hippolytus,’ which then had received a new name, ‘ Christi- 
anity and Mankind.’ It filled seven immense volumes, closely 
printed, and is about as hard reading as even the grecdiest 
devourer of books could well set himself to. In all, sixteen 
or seventeen huge volumes had been laboriously completed 
in less than the same number of years. It is a poor and 
false method of estimating a book to merely enumerate its 
contents, but it may serve to convey an impression of the vast 
extent of a field little known and less cultivated, if for a moment 
we survey, in the rapidest manner, the course which Bunsen 
traverses in the last of the works now named, ‘ Christianity and 
Mankind.’ The first two volumes contain in substance what 
had before formed the ‘ Hippolytus,’ and they are intended to 
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show the wide divergence of the later Church from the doc- 


trine and the spirit of the ante-Nicene Fathers. The next two 
volumes are substantially what was afterwards embodied, in a 
distincter and fuller form, in ‘God in History.’ They contain a 
sketch of the philosophy of human destiny and development, as 
revealed by language and religion. The third two volumes 
contain reprints and editions of ancient patristic writings, an 
account of the unwritten words of Christ, the Apostolical 
Canons, Didaskalia Apostolica, Constitutiones Egyptiace, &ec. ; 
and the closing volume might be entitled ‘ Reliquie Liturgice’ 
—a history of liturgies, and amongst them the liturgy, so 
called, of St. Mark, the liturgy of St. James, &. Ee uno 
disce omnes. Such is a sample of the kind and the amount of 
work which was accomplished in something like fifteen years ; 
such were the side-labours of a man who was at the same 
time sustaining the heavy responsibilities of a position of the 
highest honour, and of great delicacy and difficulty. 
rom 1854 till his lamented death Bunsen was a free man, 
having his time entirely at his own disposal, and being com- 
pletely disentangled from all claims except such as he freely 
chose to recognise. But the period was short—only six years— 
and it was curtailed by repeated attacks of disease, more or less 
severe, and by the necessity of change to the south of France, 
to Switzerland, or to Italy. During the entire period he had 
to struggle with constitutional feebleness, and sometimes with 
serious indisposition. Not much, one might imagine, could he 
posib’y accomplish in this brief closing portion of his life-course. 
ut the man was stronger than his circumstances; rose above 
them, and triumphed in spite of them. Take a single instance 
of his manner during this period : ‘I placed myself at my desk 
‘ at half-past four in the morning, and sought after the enigma 
‘of the sn chronology. In the afternoon I had found it, 
‘ and early this sates 7 have written it down.* From his 
youth upward he had been systematically an early riser, and the 
habit was maintained to the last, whenever it was possible. The 
amount of produce in these last six years, in spite of repeated 
interruptions, and amidst the frequent struggles with weakness 
and disease, is almost incredible. 

Besides two considerable volumes, ‘Signs of the Times,’ 
which were specially addressed to Germany, and a careful 
and extended paper on ‘ Martin Luther,’ written for the new 
edition of the ‘Encyclopsdia Britannica,’ he was occupied with 
his great work on Egypt, the publication of the earlier portion 
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of which had been commenced while he was in London. It 
was ultimately extended to five ponderous volumes, the last 
of which was issued only in the closing year of his life, 
1860. At the same time he had in hand, and was busily 
preparing, what was afterwards published in three volumes, 
‘Gott in der Geschichte, oder der Forschritt des Glaubens 
an eine sittliche Welt-ordnung.’ Already two volumes of this 
treatise are open to the English reader in the faithful trans- 
lation by Miss Winkworth. Another great work, partly be- 
longing to this period, was ‘The Life of Jesus,’ which was 
afterwards incorporated with the ‘Bibel-werk fur die Gemeinde.’ 
So early as 1849, we find from a letter to Liicke, that he was 
contemplating a Christology on a very wide and independent 
basis. His ‘Egypt,’ his ‘God in History,’ and his ‘ Bibel- 
werk,’ were all in hand at Heidelberg, while at the same 
time he was hard at work on the ‘ Life of Jesus.” In 1857 we 
find him revising the printed sheets of the ‘Egypt,’ and 
of the Italian translation of the ‘Signs of the Times,’ and 
at the same time correcting the ‘Life of Jesus,’ and 
the translation of ‘Matthew and Mark.’ ‘In 1859,’ he 
says, ‘I write each morning at the “ Life of Jesus,” as it shall 
‘be printed, God willing.’ . His last great work on which his 
heart was most of all set, and to which he devoted himself with 
untiring energy, was the ‘ Bibel-werk fur die Gemeinde,’ in 
which he designed a careful and accurate translation of the 
whole Bible, the Old and New Testaments, together with 
an introduction and short explanations and various discussions. 
Of this work he speaks with enthusiastic delight. ‘ It seemed to 


** him,’ he says, ‘as if he had been wandering for forty years in 


‘the wilderness, but now at last had reached the promised land 
‘and was refreshed and invigorated by the water of the river of 
‘life.’ In this last labour he was partially helped by two 
very able assistants, Dr. Haug and Dr. Kamphausen; but 
besides his own unassisted portion of the undertaking, the work 
of his assistants was always faithfully revised and corrected 
by himself. Even in the months of his last year of life, 1860, 
his daily toil was continued. ‘Though nothing in his state of 
‘health authorised the hope of ultimate recovery, there were 
‘yet several hours eyery morning during which he showed a 
‘ wonderful capacity for work, and occupied himself with the 
‘ critical examination and correction of the “ Bibel-werk.’’* In- 
defatigable to the last, he was honoured to live long enough to 
finish all but completely this much-loved, and to him most 
sacred, of his works. 
* IL. 566, 
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Casting our thoughts back with i ser and freedom on this 


long course of immense labour and of marvellous achievement, we 
are wholly unable, in spite of all our admiration, to repress a 
strong sense of misgiving and distrust. There can be no question 
as to Bunsen’s prodigious capacity, no question as to his actual 
possession of vast and most various knowledge, and no question 
as to his conscientious and unwearied laboriousness in searching 
for truth, and truth only; but is it not on the face of it very 
questionable whether a life mainly devoted to public service 
as his was, could possibly leave him leisure, collectedness, and 
composure enough for the trustworthy exercise of the judging 
faculty in another, totally different, and very sacred sphere of 
thought, for weighing and balancing conflicting evidences, for 
forming accurate and sound conclusions, and for patiently 
piercing down to the last solid result of research and of impar- 
tial induction? Without any original defect of intellectual 
adaptation or of power, did it not manifestly lie in the very 
necessity of the circumstances of his life, that he should some- 
times be hasty, partial, and one-sided in the conclusions which 
he adopted ? e character and history of his publications 
furnish a strong confirmation of this suspicion. Full and 
vast as they are, none of them leave the impression that 
they are finished, conclusive productions, the determinate, final 
embodiment of the author’s mind. They actually were not 
such even to himself. Again and again he changed the form 
of several of them, added, altered, combined, merged them 
into one another. ‘ Hippolytus’ appeared first of all in two 


volumes, and was strictly what it professed to be. In its later . 


form, ‘Christianity and Mankind,’ it was extended to seven 
volumes, and embodied a large portion of ‘Egypt,’ and of ‘ God in 
History.’ This last also, besides other materials, contained the 
substance of ‘Egypt.’ And then the ‘ Bibel-werk,’ with a 
large amount of new materials, is virtually a combination of 
‘Egypt,’ ‘God in History,’ and ‘The Life of Jesus.? We 
attach immense significance and importance to the productions 
of Bunsen, but not because we can regard them in themselves 
as either complete or thoroughly trustworthy, but chiefly 
because they supply a mine of priceless materials, on which 
future scholars and theologians may work, and out of which 
they may slowly and cautiously educe results better founded and 
more reliable than it was possible for him to reach. 

Another fact must be taken into account: Bunsen was pre- 
eminently a student, an indefatigable and conscientious student ; 
but he was also constitutionally an enthusiast. His generous, 
loving, ardent nature was impetuous and impulsive, too ready 
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and too eager to leap to conclusions and to take up impressions, 
of which a more patient temperament would have been instinct- 
ively sceptical. He was not a reasoner so much as an immense 
receptacle of the materials of reasoning. Ue had an extraor- 
dinary capacity of reception and retention, and an extraordi- 
nary capacity of belief. With all his knowledge of the world 
and of human nature, he had an unsuspicious trustfulness, 
which was very beautiful, but not always very safe. We 
are tempted to relate what we believe to be an authentic 
instance of this characteristic. At a private party where 
Bunsen and the late Bishop of London were present, the 
subject of spiritual manifestations, so called, came into dis- 
cussion. The talk was of clairvoyance, and of a new power 
which was said to have been just proved, that of reading with- 
out seeing the words, and by merely placing the printed page 
on the back, or the arm, or any part of the body. Bunsen 
maintained the possibility of such a power. ‘ But what, then, is 
‘the use of eyes?’ asked Bishop Blomfield. ‘To limit our 
‘ vision, my Lord,’ Bunsen replied, perhaps partly playfully, 
but sincerely at the same time, and certainly meaning to 
convey, that but for the limitation of our visual organs, it 
might be possible, especially in certain conditions of high, ner- 
vous excitability, for the soul to see through any or every 
part of the body. 

In addition to a constitutional enthusiasm which amounted to 
credulousness, the influence on his mind of the then reignin 
German philosophy cannot be overlooked. Bunsen was not an. 
did not profess to be attached fixedly to any one of the philo- 
sophical schools, but it is evident that Hegel, and still more 
Schelling, with whom he had frequent personal intercourse, 
were to some extent his masters and his guides in speculative 
thought. He had attempted to sound the depths on the one 
hand of The-thing and the No-thing, which were ever be- 
coming, but never became Some-thing, of the secret of the 
universe as an eternal becoming, an eternal process, and no 
more; on the other hand, of the subject as object, and the 
object as subject, and of the perfection of being in the identity 
of subject and object. He had attempted to sound these depths 
St) pe and it is not wonderful that he was both enamoured 
and bewildered,—enamoured of the dark mystery which was 
imagined to be solved, and bewildered by the absurdities and 
contradictions which must first be swallowed down before 
the solution can be made out. The influence of this high- 
sounding but most false and fatal philosophy can be detected 
even in Bunsen’s historical studies, still more in his wider, 
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general speculations, and most of all in his theological re- 


searches and conclusions. There is often a vagueness of 
thought, a mystical, unreal, idealistic tone, unmistakably due to 
the inspirations of a philosophy which he had not indeed 
formally adopted, but with which he strongly sympathised. 

But far more than by any other single cause, perhaps more 
than by all other causes combined, Bunsen was inevitably in- 
fluenced in his personal convictions and in all his modes of 
thought by the extravagant and revolutionary character of Ger- 
man theology before and during his lifetime. Heresies and 
scepticisms without number there had been in the past, but 
nothing comparable to this had ever occurred in all the previous 
history of Christianity. The Sabellian, the Pelagian, the Homo- 
and Homoi-ousian, the Nominalistic and Realistic controversies, 
the contentions of White, Black, and Grey Friars, of Domini- 
cans and Franciscans, the Crusades, even the Reformation itself, 
could supply no parallel to the theological revolution in the 
second half of the last and the first half of the present century. 
Many of the previous outbursts had affected a wide extent of 
territory, were most bitter and cruel, and had been attended 
with the utmost turbulence and violence. This was limited in 
its first sphere ; it was in fact confined to Germany, and was ac- 
companied with no external violence whatever. It was a silent 
war, conducted solely by the tongue andthe pen. The soldiers 
were only ag | and theological recluses, not overcharged with 
latent physical force, and wholly unused to the gun and the 
sword, besides having no stomach for such instruments of assault. 
They were ministers occupying the pulpits of the Fatherland, 
professors occupying the chairs of the national universities, and 
writers in the provincial journals and newspapers. These were 
the leaders in a movement which became a universal and funda- 
mental upturning of all that had been held sacred for many long 
centuries. 

We shall enormously mistake, unless we apprehend that this 
insurrection against the existing Christianity was, though not 
ostensibly, yet really, and perhaps chiefly, an intense revolt 
against the political and civil tyranny by which the people had 
been crushed and ground down for hundreds of years. In two 
directions alone the right of free speech had been allowed to 
Germany ; in all other directions that right was rigidly inter- 
dicted. There was feudalism on the one hand, and the divine 
authority of kings and princes on the other hand. There was a 

lice system which watched every movement, almost took 

own every word, and prohibited even a change of residence 
from one village to bali without a governmental permission. 
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At last the intellect and the soul of the nation rose up in rebel- 
lion, and asserted themselves in the only two quarters which 
were left open—philosophy and religion. Can we wonder that 
in both these quarters liberty, when it had once found its hands 
free, degenerated into licentiousness? Gagged and muzzled on 
all other subjects, here the mouth was opened wide, and wildly 
vociferated the utmost extravagances. Authority, tyrannical 
and irresistible everywhere else, here was defied and despised. 
Nothing in this region was sacred any more, and the absurdest, 
most presumptuous and most impious speculation was accepted 
and honoured, and the more outrageous and flagrant it was, the 
more warmly it was welcomed. It was no question of Pope or 
clergy, of Council of Trent, or Confession of Augsburg or 
Geneva, that was agitated, but something immensely deeper 
and more vital. The Scriptures themselves were placed at the 
bar of human reason, to be tried and judged according to law. 
The Old Testament and the New Testament, their authenticity, 
their genuineness, their inspiration, and their authority, their 
dates, their authors, their purity or their corruptions in the 
descent of the ages; the miracles of Scripture, old and new, the 
histories, the prophecies, the separate Pets, the science, the 
Par na: the religious doctrines, the moral precepts of the 

ible—these, and many besides, were the subjects that were 
examined by divines, and scholars, and philosophers, and moral- 
ists, and men of science. It must be added, that the results of 
this examination—often, as we judge, intensely partial and 
utterly false—were proclaimed from pulpits, from professors’ 
chairs, and from the many-voiced public press, were canvassed 
by clubs, and social gatherings, and at the Saks of the family, 
and became, toa large extent, the common property of the whole 
German people. 

We deeply deplore the intensely prejudiced and partial cha- 
racter of much of the so-called German rationalism, and mainly 
because of the influence which it must have exerted and must 
continue to exert on the rising populations of the Fatherland, 
involuntarily and inevitably subjected to it. But, on the other 
hand, it must be allowed that very scant justice, and in a cold 
and grudging spirit, is often measured out to those whose cir- 
cumstances are so widely different from our own. With us, the 
vast majority of church-going people are Evangelical Christians, 
using the word in a wide and generoussense. We have little to 
encourage and much to forbid in us, the spirit of irreverence and 
irreligion. But, suppose the case were exactly the reverse. 
Imagine a German in his own country, where the great majority 


by far have abandoned very much which we hold most sacred in 
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Christianity. Imagine him, perhaps in his father’s house, cer- 
tainly at school, at the gymnasium, at the university, and in 
private circles, hearing the Bible constantly named with indif- 
ference or irreverence, its authority sneered at, and its prophecies 
and its miracles turned into fables. Imagine him told by his 
ge and his friends, and his associates, and by all with whom 
e comes in contact, that John’s gospel was written late in the 
second century by nobody knows whom, that Paul’s reasoning 
was often fallacious, and that much of the New Testament was 
of nee 4 doubtful origin. Imagine him assured on every hand 
that the baptism, the temptation, and the transfiguration of 
Jesus were purely mythical tales, and that the death on the cross 
was a swoon, and the resurrection only a glorified exaggeration. 
Imagine a child growing up to youth and manhood in the midst 
of all this, and nothing but this. Imagine this, and nothing but 
this, accepted universally, with few exceptions. Imagine this, 
and nothing but this, proclaimed from the pulpit, and the press, 
and at the dissent, proclaimed by ministers of religion, by 
enlightened philosophers and scholars, by men universally re- 
spected, trusted, and loved, high-principled, upright, amiable, 
generous, grave, serious, and God-fearing men! Such was, and 
to a great extent still is, the literal fact in Germany. Let this 
condition of things only be imagined and calmly appreciated, 
and who does not see the inevitableness of the deplorable effect 
which must have been produced? Unquestionably, it is a case 
not for indiscriminate and unsparing denunciation, but for pro- 
found sympathy and for a generous, tolerant, and hopeful Chris- 
tian charity. Let the pestilent errors be condemned and exposed 
as they deserve to be, but the men who were and are inevitably 
and involuntarily subjected to their influence we can only regard 
with loving and trustful commiseration. We must not, ought 
not, and should not dare to measure them by our line, however 
just it be, or be thought to be. : 
Germany was never wholly and only rationalistic and neologic, 
even when the new school held its widest sway and wielded its 
mightiest influence. There were a scattered few who clung de- 
votedly to the old faith of Luther or of Calvin, and there were 
families, like that into which Bunsen was born, who, without 
any marked demonstrative piety, adhered to the evangelical 
doctrines, and were quiet, well-principled, and well-conducted 
Christian people. But the evil influence of the new school ex- 
tended even to them, in its measure,—extended to all without 
exception. An unsettled, sceptical, troubled state of mind was 
created universally. The sacred Scriptures, treated as they were 
unscrupulously by respected and able men, could not be rever- 
enced by any as they were wont to be, not even by those who, 
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like Bunsen, had found life in them, a new life, the inner, deeper 
life of their souls, who had met God, very God in them, and 
who besides had seen in them Him of whom Moses in the law 
and the prophets did write, and had adored and loved the one 
Christ of God, yea God in Christ, reconciling the world to Him- 
self. Even they were not and could not be affected, as we in our 
far different circumstances must have been, by questions as to 
credibility and inspiration, authorship and dates, miracles and 
prophecies, alleged discrepancies and errors, interpolations and 
corruptions. Even they, while holding fast the purely spiritual, 
the Divine element in the Scriptures, the living eternal truth 
therein embodied, did not shrink, as we should have done, from 
yielding up everything else to a criticism which was and still is 
not liberal, but libertine and licentious. Nor were they shocked, 
nor in the circumstances was it possble for them to be shocked, 
as we must have been, by the daring and wild results of hostile 
inquiry. The theological condition of Germany does not justify, 
but it does in some measure account for consequences, only to be 
deplored. 

Bunsen was, at the first, distinctly separated from German 
rationalism, from its early naturalistic form, originating with 
Paulus of Heidelberg, from its later manifestation by Baur, 
Feuerbach, and the Tiibingen school, and from its latest phase, 
as developed in the mythical theory of Strauss; and he con- 
tinued through life intensely opposed to this school, in his whole 
spirit and life-aim, though towards the close of his days he un- 
happily approached them too nearly in some of the saddest of 
their negations. The party to which he really belonged and 
with which he most deeply sympathised, was that of Schleier- 
macher, Neander, Liicke, and Julius Miiller. But on that 
very ground, therefore, he was wholly and passionately opposed 
to such men as Stahl and Hengstenberg and their followers. It 
ought to be known in this country, far more widely than it is, 
that the distinctive evangelical party, so called, in Germany, 
with few exceptions, are the avowed and inveterate opposers of 
what we understand by civil liberty, and the bigoted and slavish 
defenders of the divine right of kings and princes. This fact, 
more perhaps than anything else, has stood and still stands in 
the way of the spread of evangelical religion on the Continent. 
Lovers of their country, men of patriotic and advanced principles, 
are embittered against a party who, professing extraordinary 
piety and extraordinary zeal for religion, are the foremost de- 
fenders of political evils and the sworn enemies of popular * 


* The writer recollects, some fifteen or sixteen years ago, reading a 
sermon preached in the Hof-Kirche in Berlin on a day of humiliation and 
fasting, by Dr. Krummacher, a well-known leader in the evangelical party. 
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liberty. There was even a deeper and holier ground than this, 
of separation between Bunsen and the evangelical party. He 
believed, and with only too manifest justice, that the same spirit 
in which they dealt with politics, they also carried into the 
holy sphere of religion. They were the enemies of religious as 
well as of civil liberty. They themselves yielded, and they de- 
manded from others, a bigoted and narrow submission to the 
past and to prescriptive authority. They understood not the 
sacred freedom of the individual conscience, and proscribed, in- 
stead of commending, the spirit of wide and untrammelled 
religious inquiry. 

In addition to the influences already named, which acted 
powerfully on Bunsen’s mind, and which to some extent 
account for his grievous aberrations, there must be reckoned the 
character of his special and most cherished studies. ‘God- 
consciousness,’ as he selects to name it, the faith of a divine 
moral order in the world, rooted in humanity, and manifested 
in one form or another in all nations and through all the ages, 
from the birth of mankind, was the ideal of his youth and the 
fixed conviction of his riper experience and knowledge. Strange, 
but beautiful, that in his old age, almost in the last months of 
his earthly existence, it was granted to him to fulfil to some 
extent the hope of his youth, and to give form and permanence 
to his loved life-ideal. 

We could strongly object even to the phrase ‘ God-conscious- 
ness,’ meaning consciousness of God, and are prepared, in oppo- 
sition to Hamilton and others to show, were this the place, that 
while consciousness is ‘the light of all our seeing’ within, it is 
light nowhere else. We can be conscious of nothing but that 
which is within us at the moment. The present immediate state 
of our minds whether as sensation, or as emotion, or as thought, 
or as will, forms the only and the whole sphere of our conscious- 
ness. Quite truly we can affirm, that there is in man an innate 


King Frederick William had drawn back once and again from several 
of the —s of greater liberty to his people which he had solemnly 
tee wo or three years before, during the revolutionary period. The 
iberals strove hard to bring back the king to his promises. They strove 
in vain; but this evangelical preacher had the audacity to tell an im- 
mense congregation that this attempt of theirs was something worse than 
asin. He instanced Dayid in cutting off the skirt of Saul’s garment. 
He pronounced that similar to this, and one of the grievous sins of the 
day and the nation, loudly calling for universal humiliation before God, 
was the conduct of those who were seeking to curtail the Divine preroga- 
tives of royalty. The writer speaks only from recollection, ped has no 
means of referring to the printed sermon, but he remembers the state- 
ment, and the force and unction with which it was made. 
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sense of the Divine ; an original, primitive intuition of the Divine. 
Quite truly we can affirm, that we are distinctly conscious of 
this; conscious, that is to say, not of the Being, God, who is 
wholly without us, but of this sense or intuition of God, which is 
wholly within us. 

We could also object, and yet more strongly, to what seems 
to be the fundamental principle of ‘God in History ;’ namely, 
this, that it is Divine thought and purpose which are ever 
developing themselves through finite minds in the whole course 
of the ages and over all the world. We must pronounce this, as 
it is plainly intended to be taken, an egregious fallacy. There 
is a sense in which it is partially true, but there is a far wider 
sense in which it is altogether not true. There must have been 
Divine thought and Divine purpose in the first creation of man, 
and there must be Divine thought and Divine purpose in the 
Providence by which man is continually encircled. There must 
be a great and Godlike end, towards which the innumerable 
and often conflicting lines of human thought and human action 
are converging, and there must be an underlying plan of God 
winding its course through the tangled mass of human affairs, 
and moving ever on and on, till the final isssue be revealed. In 
addition to this, it may sometimes be possible for human beings 
to discern something of what they may reasonably judge to be 
the path and plan of God in the world, and they may conjecture 
with more or less plausibility, from what they see, what are the 
actual designs of heaven. But all the while, what alone they are 
capable of looking upon is not God, but man; not God’s secret 
purpose, but man’s doings. There is, unquestionably, in this 
world of ours, whether we discern it or not, a Divine plan; but 
it is forgotten that all the while that which alone is palpable to 
us is something not only not Divine, but for the most part 
utterly opposed to the Divine ; namely, human thought, human 

urpose, human action. Can we then legitimately displace the 

uman, which we know best, by the Divine, which we know 
least? Can we legitimately confound the human with the 
Divine, and make the human the true exponent of the Divine ? 
If the history of man’s thought and speech be the history of 
God’s thought and voice—if the course of human history, 
marked by the successive developments of language, philosophy, 
and religion, were truly the unfolding of the Infinite through 
the finite, two things would certainly follow. Moral evil would 
cease to be evil, aiid would inevitably be only an effluence from 


the nature of God. A still wider consequence would follow 
necessarily ; humanity would be simply Divinity in a special 
mode and under anew name. Human thought would be Divine 
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thought, human purpose would be Divine purpose, and human 
action would be Divine action. 

But in spite of this pervading fallacy—as we venture to think 
it—‘ God in History’ is a storehouse of rare and invaluable 
materials. Its spirit is beautiful, and it teaches with irresistible 
impressiveness a lesson which many Christians seem to have 
woefully forgotten, namely this; that God is in the world as 
truly as He is in the Church, though through another medium ; 
that He has not abandoned the unnumbered myriads of his 
children to whom the name of Jesus has never been made 
known ; that there is a living Holy Ghost, where no Christ has 
ever been proclaimed ; and that over all the earth, and in all 
times, as in the ages before the Flood, the Spirit of God has ever 
striven, and is striving now, with men, for their illumination 
and redemption. 

This apart. The fact on which we desire to fix attention is 
this, that the cherished and select studies of Bunsen for 
very many years, and especially in the closing period of his life, 
brought him into the closest contact with the mythologies and 
idolatries, the cosmogonies and the theogonies of the world. 
And not this merely: they brought him into friendly and sym- 
pathetic connection with them all; for his great and delibe- 
rately avowed purpose in this course of investigation was, and 
with the very best possible motives, not to condemn, but to 
defend human kind, and to discover not the evil, but the good 
which he believed must underlie the evil everywhere and 
always. His purpose was to discover God in man and in man’s 
history, not as has been too often the aim of theologians, the 
devil and his agency and his triumphs. Throughout his life, 
and especially in his last years, Bunsen lived in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and pursued their study with an intense love. But at 
the very same time he was constantly familiarising himself with 
the myths and fables of all nations and of all the past ages ; 
and this, with a special view to the vindication of God, and 
in order to find in all some Divine seed and germ of good. We 
can understand in a moment what freedom or rather what 
lawless licence Bunsen would need to allow himself in the 
treatment of Pagan myths, in order to accomplish this 
design ; what omissions he would need to suppose, and what 
additions he would have to insert; what changes of date and 
place would be demanded, and altogether what ingenuity and 
what violence would be indispensable in order to trace back 
and back a monstrous fable, till he reached, as he fancied, its 
first root in a natural and just idea. But how, we may well ask 
with amazement, how did he forget when he turned to the Old 
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and the New Testaments, that they rested on a foundation 
far deeper and holier than the so-called sacred writings and 
traditions of China, Egypt, India, Persia, Phoenicia, Greece, and 
Rome; that their entire character and tendency were immea- 
surably different; that they appealed to evidences the like 
of which none other did or could claim, and that they were 
essentially related as none other were, not only to the religious 
and moral condition, but to the intelligence and civilization, 
the political institutions and the freedom of the world? But he 
did forget. Absorbed for the greater part of his life.in the 
study of heathen mythology, he the more easily admitted 
the possibility that the fabulous and the mythical, which was so 
luxuriant everywhere else, might to some extent also show its 
presence in a volume, which certainly belonged to a remote 
antiquity and to an Eastern people, and which at the least had 
been liable to numberless changes in its transmission from age to 
age. We stand unequivocally and most widely apart from the 
position which Bunsen, especially in his last years, took up. 
And yet when we calmly reflect, first on the circumstances 
of his outer life, favouring if not necessitating immature and 
unreliable conclusions on subjects quite away from his profes- 
sional and public sphere; then on his constitutional eagerness, 
warmth, and credulousness ; on the atmosphere of a dreamy and 
mystical philosophy which he all his life breathed; on the 
negative and destructive theology with which he was familiar, 
though he did not accept it; and last of all, on his complete 
immersion in Pagan myths and fables, in all of which he 
sought to find, and imagined that he did find, a latent Divine 
idea, we are able in some sort to see how it was, though we can 
in no way justify the fact, that he came to treat as myths what 
Christendom upholds as the most certain and stable of historical 
facts. 

There are several grievous departures as we judge them 
from Scriptural truth, of which it would be easy to convict 
Bunsen, but we shall refer only to two of the most marked 
instances; the one touching the subject of prophecy, and the 
other the question of miracles. In his connection with Dr. 
Arnold, and in his scheme of a consistent explanation of pro- 
phecy, he at first distinctly admitted the truly prophetical idea, 
and adduced as examples the seventy years’ captivity in Babylon 
and the fall of Jerusalem. But at a later period he entirely 
abandoned this position, and maintained that all so-called pro- 
phecies were only vivid descriptions of existing facts, and 
not pre-announcements of events yet to be realized. But 
the saddest and most unaccountable of all his theological errors, 
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as we judge, is his utter denial of the resurrection of our Lord. 
This is the more painful, because it is found in the ‘ Bibel- 
Werk,’ the latest labour on which his hand and mind and 
heart were bestowed. It is afflicting to have to record in 
this | piers what he nevertheless deliberately thought and be- 
lieyed. According to his account, Jesus was taken down from 
the cross in a swoon, and was carried away by the disciples into 
riyacy, and there revived. After a time he went secretly into 
Pheonvia, and there died a natural death. It is almost 
beyond belief that such a man as we well know Bunsen to 
have been should have been able on any ground to accept 
such a monstrous improbability, or rather such a mass of 
monstrous improbabilities as this necessitates and contains. If 
the resurrection of Jesus be not historical, there is not a 
shadow of ground for accepting as historical any single 
statement or any single word in the New Testament. If 
this goes, all must go, unreseryedly and without an atom 
of abatement. This was not one among many things all 
equally important and in common handed down to us,— 
it was the one chief thing announced by the Apostles and 
immediately after the event. It was the one thing which 
their enemies charged the Apostles with declaring; the one 
thing which they continued to declare everywhere and always ; 
the one thing to the truth of which they testified with their 
blood. If the resurrection be not historical, Peter and John 
and James were either fools or falsifiers, or both; and the 
thousands who received their testimony are involved, in equal 
condemnation; and the deepest faith of Christendom, for 
eighteen centuries,—its faith not in Jesus only, but in God—in 
God in Christ reconciling the world to Himself—has its cor- 
rupted root, its sham foundation in a contemptible and wicked 
untruth. We can offer no justification, not even a plausible 
explanation, of this mournful fact in a great and beautiful life. 
It must be accepted as it is, and will remain to us, at least 
on this side of eternity, a profound, disastrous, anomalous, 
unexplained mystery. 

With all this, the evidence is abundant and irresistible that 
Bunsen was a truly Christian man. It may help to open the 
eyes of some of us who are nearly blind in certain directions, 
though preternaturally quick-sighted in others; it may con- 
vey a lesson, which we have much need to learn, respecting 
Christian charity, Christian tenderness, Christian tolerance, 
and Christian patience in judging and dealing with those 
who differ from us; and it may, and it ought to prove to us 
that the limits which we set up are not God’s limits, not the 
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limits within which He acts through His Son and His Spirit on 
human souls, and that God’s possibilities extend immeasurably 
beyond what we deem either possible or right ; it may serve to 
bring all this home to our hearts when we find, as we do and 
must without misgiving or doubt, that Bunsen was not only a true 
Christian, but an unusually, an eminently devout and pious man. 
May we be pardoned for diverging for a moment from this 
lofty and holy gone but only to return to it again with deeper 
appreciation. In justice to the inner, real life and soul of thi 
many-sided man, it seems meet and due to historical truth to 
note, that while he became ever more and more a liberal in 
politics, he was almost from the first a decided voluntary in reli- 
gion, so far as that was possible to German thought and to Ger- 
man associations and habits. He had the idea manifestly of a 
national church, not any single confession or mode of worship or 
government, but of different churches, as we should speak, con- 
stituting one national church, all alike encouraged, adopted, and 
so far maintained, but never interfered with, by the Government. 
But to a State-Church, one church selected out of the rest, en- 
dowed, patronised, and controlled by the Government, he was 
intensely opposed. In addition to this, the ruling power of the 
clergy was to him an unmitigated evil and a fatal curse. ‘Die 
Gemeinde,’ the commonalty, the Christian people, the Christian 
community, was ever first and highest in his thoughts. A late 
reviewer, in an appreciative article, seems to fear that Bunsen’s 
idea, carried out, would land us ultimately in so-called Congre- 
gationalism, pure and simple. Perhaps some may be presump- 
tuous enough to think that we should have no just cause to 
grumble at such an issue, were it actually to come about, and 
that at all events we might go farther and fare worse. But we 
apprehend that the reviewer has not caught Bunsen’s idea at all. 
It is not likely that he, a Prussian and a member of a Protestant 
State-Church, could think of each Christian congregation, how- 
ever small, governing itself, independently of all the rest. The 
separate churches with which he was familiar were the Lutheran, 
the Calvinistic or Reformirte, and the Unirte Reformirte Kirche, 
each with a vast number of separate congregations and places of 
meeting. What he really meant was this, that in each of these 
churches, made up of however many or few separate congrega- 
tions, ‘ Die Gemeinde,’ the body of the Christian people, in distinc- 
tion from the clergy, should have a voice, and the controlling 
voice, in conducting its affairs. It may be remembered, that in 
editing the ‘ Epistles of Ignatius,’ and in writing ‘ Hippolytus 
and his Age,’ his leading purpose was to show that in the begin- 
ning of Christianity, and for many ages onward, ‘Die Gemeinde,’ 
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the Christian people and not the clergy only, or chiefly, were 
consulted in the affairs of the Church, and virtually determined 
them. In Bunsen’s idea, ‘Die Gemeinde,’ the body of the 
Christian people in any church (composed of however many 
separate congregations) were not only a ruling power, but the 
ultimate ruling power, in distinction from the clergy. To him 
Episcopacy, Presbytery, Congregationalism, or Methodism might 
all be equally consistent with his idea. It was enough, if ‘ Die 
Gemeinde’ deliberately adopted one or other or any of these 
forms, and if they retained the right and the power to continue 
or to change what they had adopted. ‘The Christian community 
‘ and freedom of conscience,’ he says, ‘ freedom of conscience and 
‘ the Christian community, these are the two poles by whose re- 
‘ sponsive action life can alone be regulated and organized.’* 
Referring to the divisions among German Protestants, he writes, 
‘ Freedom and love I have inscribed on my banner, against the 
‘ heads of all parties, each and severally.’+ In a letter to Dr. 
Arnold, writing for himself and his friends, he says : ‘ We think 
‘ that the tendency to merge the Church into civil government 
‘ (which you seem to think the realization of God’s merciful in- 
‘ tentions) is the way to the death and the burial of the Church, 
‘the contrary of those Divine arrangements, according to 
‘ which the Church is to be that correction which the heathen 
‘world wanted. We think, moreover, that such a tendency 
‘ would be destructive to civil society itself, as the tyranny of 
‘ most governments over the Church is of all tyrannies the most 
‘ perverse and perverting.’t ‘Interference by State authority, 
‘ even with the best intentions, is a very doubtful, and as regards 
‘ church matters, mostly a very ruinous proceeding.’§ Last of all, 
in aletter to Dr. Arnold, he writes : ‘Let me explicitly state that 
‘a union with the Dissenters who worship Christ is what I bear 
‘in mind, these fifteen years, as to my own country and the 
‘ Church in general. We must come to that, if God will save 
‘us and our countries. It wil/ take place, once, somewhere on 
‘earth. Blessed the land and Church who effect it.’|| 

But unspeakably more dear to us than Bunsen’s convictions 
respecting the relations of Church and State, though these were 
both deeply important and full of interest, is his own expressed 
personal relation to Christ and to Christianity. Happily, there 
cannot be a shadow of doubt as to this in any candid mind. 
It is next to impossible, even for a partially prejudiced judge, 
not to feel that throughout his whole course, from youth to age, 
the very foundation of his entire character and life was true 
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religion, a deep sense and deep love of God, and a deep faith 
and love of Christ. We have already caught some glim 
of his childhood, and of the morality and the unpretentious piety 
of his father’s house. We have seen him with the companions 
of his youth, and with his fellow-students at Gottingen, distin- 
guished not only by the uprightness and purity of his character, 
but by a love of the Bible and a religiousness of spirit very 
rare at that time. We have seen him, yet a youth, devoting 
himself, in singleness of heart, to God and to good. We have 
witnessed the thoughtful and pious frame of soul in which he 
commenced his married life, and we have looked upon the youth- 
ful husband and wife, from the first studying the Bible together 
daily, and making this daily study the law of their future life. 
We have noted that the influence of his wife was unusually 
~ in deepening Bunsen’s piety, and in elevating its tone; and 
e often acknowledges this in terms of humble and warm thank- 
fulness. But howsoever it was produced or advanced, the trans- 
parent result shines out to all wk have soul enough to discern 
it. Think of this man of the world, as he might seem to many to 
be, and to be nothing more! Follow him in Rome, in Berlin, 
and in England, this habitué of courts and cabinets, this intimate 
of kings and princes, this diplomatist dealing with conflicting 
interests, and with subtle partisans. Is it not beautiful beyond 
expression, and instructive, and impressive, to find him again and 
again in secret, asking counsel and guidance and help from his 
God, perhaps in some question of politics, some point which he 
has to discuss with king or prince, or some matter in dispute be- 
tween two countries, or between opposing parties in the State ? 
This was the kind and the character of his religion, of his per- 
sonal, inner, spiritual life. His habit was to lay everything 
before his God and his Saviour. Humbly as a child, he felt and 
acknowledged his absolute dependence, and sought only to know 
his Father’s will that he might yield to it unreservedly. The 
evident and profound desire of his mind was to know what was 
true, and to do what was right, always, and at all hazards. 
There are no means open to us of descending to this deepest 
and most sacred chamber of his being, except the revelations 
which he himself has disclosed by word or letter. Writing to 
his sister, in the twenty-sixth year of his age, he says :— 


‘Who knows Christianity but he who makes it the central point of 
his thoughts and actions? Who knows the Bible but he who makes 
it his confidential friend, his dictionary, and his grammar? Thus it 
is also with the vocation to a comprehension of the highest things. 
To know Christ and the Bible, and to extend on earth the king- 
dom of Christ, is the duty of every man, especially of him who 
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is busied with the contemplation of the highest things. . . . I see 
clearly that without thorough and deep study of the Bible, and of 
Christianity and its history, I can neither accomplish anything good, 
or any other philosophical and historical undertakings, nor find for 
myself tranquillity of spirit and the means of quenching the thirst for 
inquiry, and of regulating contemplation. Wherefore I am firmly 
resolved to undertake this, and see how far the Holy Spirit of God 
will help me forwards,’ * 


Again, to the same, shortly afterwards, he writes :— 


‘Christianity and real faith is a fact of the inner man, far above all 
erudition and outward knowledge, which can originate only in an 
inward consciousness, not a mere empty admission. of our fallen 
nature, and of the impossibility, without God’s help, without the 
aid of the Holy Spirit, to do any good thing.’ + 


Four years later, we read :— 


‘To perform any kind of obligation requires faith and deliberate 
determination, forgetfulness of self, and the consciousness of duty 
which results from it. Watchfulness is indispensable, only to be 
secured by prayer.’ ‘Oh, let us never lose a Sunday evening’s 
family devotion! If possible, no evening and no morning. Who 
knows how wany more days we shall see come and go? And every 
day ought to be commenced as a serious work, standing alone in itself, 
and yet connected with the past and the future, and more especially 
with the eternal future in the kingdom of God, as a link in the 
heavenly chain.’ § 


Writing to his wife, and referring to the day when he strode 
forth from his home with the wanderer’s staff in his hand, he 
says :— 

‘ My blessed, never-forgotten father pointed out the sky to me 
on our parting in 1809: “ Behold, the heavens are blue everywhere !” 
Could I now forget that calling, or the vow I made in prospect of 
death during my severe illness? No. I have to call upon God for 
strength not to belong to those in whom the cares of this world have 
choked the good seed.’ || 


To the same, at a later date, he writes :— 

‘Our pilgrimage is now in the downward vale of life: let us try to 
secure frequent moments of solemn consecration, and of taste for the 
higher consciousness which presupposes leisure and repose.’ © 

Ten years later, he thus writes to a son on his confirmation:— 

‘You have entered into a solemn engagement not to live to your- 

I, 135-9, I. 143, 230. § 297, 
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self, or to follow your own personal, selfish will, but to take Him, 
whom the Lord, your God and ours, has sent as the visible image of 
His perfections, Jesus Christ, in faith and humility, as the pattern 
of a life of self-devotedness, and if need be, of a willing and courageous 
death for the cause of right and truth. You come now with full 
sense of responsibility into this world, which God has opened to all 
who duly improve His gifts, that they may labour to change and 
renew the face of it according to the Divine likeness, and help to raise 
to the glorious liberty of the children of God those who bend under 
the necessities of nature.’ * 


Still later, writing to a daughter-in-law, niece of Mrs. Fry, 
ny took a deep interest in ragged-schools and outcast children, 
says :— 


‘It touches me particularly that you, my beloved daughter, spoke to 
the children as the Spirit gave you to speak when you had assembled 
them around you, and that you did so on the anniversary of a day 
on which God visited you so visibly, in taking to Himself the child 
He had given you! May God give you grace and power to go on 
humbly and wnostentatiously in this blessed way, thus showing your- 
self as a true follower of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of His true 
servant, your great and never-to-be-forgotten aunt. God bless you!’ f 


On the first of several family meetings for the study of the 
Scriptures, with his son Ernest and his son’s wife, to whom the 
letter just quoted was addressed, Bunsen wrote and used the 
following prayer :— 


‘O God, heavenly Father! who hast reunited us here, after a long 
separation and many painful experiences, and assembled us in this 
hour for the contemplation of thy holy word, grant us thy Spirit, the 
Spirit of Jesus, who will ever be in the midst when two or three are 
gathered together in His name. Amen. Yea, Lord, heavenly 
Father! we have gazed upon the Word of Life, which once appeared 
as man, and the Son of man, on this earth. Not with hands have we 
handled it, but with the eyes of the Spirit we beheld it in thy word. 
We behold it in the world’s history, ever since the appearing of the 
Eternal Word in the form of a servant. We behold it in the judg- 
ments which have passed over the earth, from the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the fall of Rome, even to our own days. But above 
all, we behold it in our own hearts, in the acknowledgment of our 
nothingness as of ourselves, and of the consciousness of our eternal 
union with Thee, who art Love Eternal. To that end grant us thy 
Spirit, that He may lead us, not to self-chosen works, but to showing 
forth our faith, each in his proper calling, after the way that Thou 
appointest to every one : not in the blindness of zeal, but in the low- 
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liness of love to the brethren as thy children, and in remembrance of 
Him who gave His life in love to the furtherance of thy kingdom. 


Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth! 
Amen,’ * 


A year later he was in Berlin, hoping, amidst many fears, 
that he might gain something in favour of religious freedom :— 


‘To morrow is the decisive day. I made my solemn determination 
yesterday in church, absolutely to give over into the hands of God, 
whether I should now act in the great concern or not. . . . Whether 
it be God’s will that now, under the present ruling circumstances and 
persons, the great work should be undertaken, that God alone knows, 
and He will show me the way.’ t 


Writing to one whom he addresses as a dear Christian brother, 
he says :— 


‘Yes, my fellow-believer, the Lord taught me early that I am a 
sinner, and that only in Christ I can become well-pleasing to God, and 
a child of God. He, the same Lord, has preserved me by His Spirit 
in the same path, and given me strength to search His word in 
humble sincere inquiry. . . . Those who preach the curse and wrath 
of God against sin are in the right; but if they do not at the same 
time preach the love of God, the eternal love of God in Christ, with 
which He has loved us all from the beginning, if they preach not that 
the Spirit makes known the love of God to all who reckon themselves 
to be not much nor little, but nothing, and God to be all in all, then 
they preach not the gospel.’ f 


In the year before his death he wrote to a lady who, in a 
letter to himself, had denounced the pride of intellect, and had 
freely criticised and condemned his works. He replied :— 


‘No, dear madam, let a humble and sinful, but true and sincere 
disciple of Christ, who has dedicated a life of study for more than 
fifty years to the subject and aim of research after all truth, and in 
particular the truth that is in Christ—let him tell you, in his old age, 
that only by a great moral effort can the intellectual labour be sus- 
tained, or even originated, and that the effect of knowledge is to 
humble, not to excite the pride and vanity of intellect. Neither 
science nor ignorance, neither research nor visionary conjecture, can 
lead us to Christ, and give that peace of mind after which every 
human heart is yearning, nor fill the spirit with that love, or strengthen 


the will by that self-sacrifice, which are the only efficient tests of 
Christian faith.’ § 


To these sincere and simple utterances of a devout Christian 
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man from the privacy of his chamber, we shall now adduce the 
testimony of an outward witness, than whom not one more 
unexceptionable could be found. Dr. M‘Cosh is known and 
eo and trusted for his enlightened and uncompromising 
orthodoxy, but he has not learnt to shut his eyes to genuine 
Christian excellence, because it is found in union with what his 
individual judgment condemns as serious error. His testimony 
is the more valuable, because it is virtually adopted by those 
who knew Bunsen best and longest. The writer of his life has 
inserted at full length Dr. M‘Cosh’s statement, only a portion of 
which is here given:— 


*T am able to say what I believe I can say of no other with whom 
I had so much intercourse, that we never conversed during those five 
days for ten minutes at a time, without his returning, however far he 
might be off, to his Bible and his Saviour, as the objects which were 
evidently the dearest to him. Some readers will be astonished when 
I add that he once told me that “he was not sure about allowing that 
God is a Being, and could not admit that God is a Person.” The 
question will -be asked, How was it possible for one entertaining such 
theoretical views to love his God and his Saviour as Bunsen seemed 
to love them, supremely? Having listened to some of the most 
devoted disciples of the school of Hegel, i think J can-understand-this 
inconsistency, though I would never think of defending it... .. 
The last day I passed with him wes a Sebbath—a Sabbath indeed, tor 
I never in all my life spent a more profijable: day. . Ir the foreroor 
I sat with him in the University church of Heideibery, where ve haa 
the privilege of listening to a powerful Gospel sermon from Dr. 
Schenkel. I spent the afternoon in his house, where he read to us in 
German or in English translations, out of the fine devotional works of 
his country, interspersing remarks of his own, evidently springing 
from the depths of his heart, and breathing towards that heaven 
whither I firmly believe he has now been carried.’* 


Amen! we respond with all the emphasis of conscience, judg- 
ment, and heart combined ; and we envy not the hard, narrow, 
dark soul in which a shade of doubt could be suffered to rest. 

But the death-bed! We hardly dare to profane it by a single 
audible word. In rapt silence we could gaze long on a scene 
rarely, if ever, in all its combinations, equalled in this world ; 
we could look and wonder, and reverence and love, but speech 
would be desecration. The deep, overflowing humanity of one 
who was on the verge of eternity, the warm human sympathy 
with the interests and the men of the times—Germany, America, 


Italy, Garibaldi—blessing Garibaldi because of his wise words 
* IL. 473-4. 
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as well as his noble deeds;* the atmosphere of pure, intense 
family love into which we are brought; his wife, dearest soul- 
friend for more than forty years ; his children, sons, daughters, 
and daughters-in-law, all ministering to him with the devotion 
of an admiring and absorbing love; his tender, inexpressible 
affection to his ‘most precious Fanny, his first and only love;’ 
his glowing fondness for his children, his benedictions upon 
them, and his repeated earnest and pious addresses to them, 
so long as he was able; his peace of heart towards all mankind ; 
and above all, his unwavering faith in Christ his Saviour, and 
his calm, sometimes even rapturous, anticipation of eternal 
glory; and all the while amidst frequent and sometimes 
agonizing sufferings ;—these are things, the attempt to describe 
which would be profanation. They must be pondered deep in 
the heart, till we calmly receive their full impression, and are 
helped to imagine a believing and regenerate human spirit 
escaping out of the falsities and shadows of earth into the one 
reality, Eternity. 

A sentence from a letter to the Duchess of Argyle will reveal 
the state of Bunsen’s mind in the beginning of his last illness: — 


‘Yes, I have been supported, and am continually supported by that 
eterna! Jove ir whith we dive, and move, and have our being, and 
“whitch ‘manifest#é itself ‘ir Clirist Jesus. The days have been heavy, 
and the nights dark, but His light has surrounded and strengthened 
way: soul, and: will, I-hope?xod ‘believe, carry me through the gates 
‘of death’ té behdld His eternal glory.’+ 


This hope and faith were gloriously sustained and verified 
as the end drew near. These following were some of his many 
striking utterances in the immediate view of death :—‘I see 
‘ Christ, and in Christ God.’ ‘I am quite clear we are all 
‘sinners! There is only one—Christ in God.’ ‘ Christ is—is— 
‘ Christ is conqueror. The two, Christ and God, are one.’ 
Turning to those present, he asked, ‘Have you any doubts? 
‘I have none.’ ‘Christ is the Son of God, and we are only 
‘ then His sons, if the spirit of love which was in Christ is also 
‘in us.’ ‘The best and highest is to have known Jesus Christ.’ 
Repeatedly he said to his beloved wife, ‘We shall meet again 
‘before the throne of God.’ ‘We shall meet again, of that I 
‘am sure, in the presence of God.’ ‘It is sweet to die.’ ‘I 
‘live in the kingdom of God. I am in the kingdom of God. 
‘ Here below it has been only an anticipation; but now we 


* Garibaldi had written, ‘ The best of allies you can procure for us is the 
will bri:_ the reality of freedom.’ 
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‘behold. How lovely are thy dwellings, O Lord!’ And so 
he passed away, surely one among the very best, truest, noblest, 
and most laborious of men ! 

We owe to the gifted writer of Bunsen’s life our deep, 
personal thanks for the delight, and something more and better 
than delight, we have found in her book. We are persuaded 
that it is fitted to exert a silent spiritual influence of the purest 
kind on the thousands who will peruse it. May all that was 
wise and holy in Bunsen be transfused into the minds of the 
readers of his life! 


Arr. VII.—The Spanish Gypsy. A Poem. By Georce Entor. 
William Blackwood and Sons: 1868. 


Tue intellectual activity of our age and country is perhaps 
unexampled, and we are disposed to think that, viewed as a 
whole, it is a healthful and beneficial activity. It is not that 
aimless unrest, that universal fuss and fret and fervour, in which 
the body politic, when its vital forces stagnate, and its dis- 
tempered heat is fermenting towards revolution, betrays the 
presence of the malady. This species of activity was strikingly 
exhibited in France before the social and political earthquake 
of the close of the last century, and we seem to behold something 
like a repetition or burlesque of the phenomenon in France at 
this hour. Of the enormous intellectual energy which at present, 
through a thousand channels, in books, in periodicals, in news- 
papers, makes itself felt in England, the portion wasted in acrid 
reviling, in insolent complaining, or any other form in which 
nations ‘ eat their heart away,’ is almost inappreciably small. A 
genial warmth, a calm smile of earnest content, a tranquillity 
like that which encircles the vast movements and stupendous 
masses of the heavenly bodies, characterise the high-strung 
and magnificent action of British intellect. Along with its 
loyal temper, as another encouraging symptom, may be noted its 
diffusion and variety. When you fix your attention upon any 
one department, you perceive the industry with which it is 
cultivated to be so great, that your first impression is that other 
departments must be neglected. This is not the case. The 
mind of the nation is advancing on many lines. Literature and 
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science are prosecuted with equal ardour. Works of prose 
fiction pour from the press in such numbers, that all men and 
women seem to be becoming novelists, and a consequent relaxa- 
tion of the thinking powers of the community is not unnaturally 
looked for ; but the directly opposite species of mental exertion 
—the scientific—not only displays itself in trenchant vigour, but 
exerts a commanding influence over the mind of the nation, and 
vies in attractiveness with the'art of the novelist. Metaphysical 
ulation, discountenanced alike by the writer of fiction and 
the man of science, might seem to have no chance; yet it is a 
fact that mental philosophy, instead of languishing in the halls 
where once it reigned supreme, is again the favourite study of 
many gifted minds, and that the interminable battle of the 
schools, sensationalist against idealist, Millite against Hamil- 
tonian, Comtist against Hegelian, is carried on with the liveliest 
ardour. History continues what it has always been in England, 
—_ with both author and with reader; and not only are 
istorical works of value being constantly added to our hitera- 
ture, but preparation is being made, by thorough revision of 
the canons of historical evidence and keen research into the 
original sources of history, for achievements in this field which 
may cast all preceding masterpieces into the shade. In the 
theological province there is no lack of activity, though here 
likewise the work actually being done is to a considerable extent 
that of preparation. The critic surveys and maps the ground 
with every advantage that can be derived from the improved 
instruments of his science ; the theologian will follow, makin 
it his task to inquire wherein, with all our modern aids an 
appliances, we have ascertained the meaning of Holy Writ more 
profoundly than our fathers. Theology we must still hold, 
with or without the permission of Dr. Sinan, to be the queen 
of the sciences; nor is its pre-eminence impeached by the 
obvious fact that, with every addition to our knowledge either 
of the written word or the visible universe, its conclusions are 
confirmed or disproved, retrenched or supplemented. 

Nor have the Muses been seared from England by factory 
smoke, or startled by the shriek of the railway whistle. "Within 
a very recent period an astonishing number of candidates for 
the laurel wreath have appeared, and the treasures of our 
language have been increased by poetical works of sterling and 
enduring excellence. It is the fashion, indeed, to profess a 
Rhadamantine austerity in judging poetical attempts, and some 
literary censors appear to be bent on introducing into the 
circles of Parnassus an exclusiveness as imperious as that which 
guarded from intermixture the blue blood of Spain. We entirely 
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differ with these gentlemen. The rule of critical procedure 
ought, in our opinion, to be precisely the reverse of that which 
they adopt. Confident as we are that every genuine product of 
nature has its uses, and that genuine poetic melody has as many 
tones and varieties as mingle in the concert of the summer woods, 
we cultivate catholicity of poetic taste and recognise true merit 
in every degree. Not to speak of Tennyson, Browning, and 
other stars long since fixed in the poetical firmament, we would 
name Matthew Arnold, whose poems are all music and light— 
music refined and thrilling, if not loud or grand—light, softly 
beautiful and tenderly clear, like moonlight stealing into dawn ; 
Charles Algernon Swinburne, whose range of melody is indeed 
limited, out whose colours glare with too uniform a brightness 
and whose sensuousness and paganism provoke disgust, but 
whose imaginative force and splendour cannot be denied ; 
George Macdonald, who in depth and breadth, in heartfelt, 
home-bred warmth of sympathy and general intellectual power, 
stands before either of the preceding; William Morris, whose 
melodious quaintness and fascinating mannerism will one day, 
we trust, develop into manlier power; Robert Buchanan, who 
goes with Macdonald in human breadth and in frank simplicity of 
pathos, and keeps clear both of mediseval affectations and of the 
metallic glance and clang of the neo-classic men ; Jean Ingelow, 
anature, of exceeding depth and subtile tenderness, instinct with 
fine melody ; Christina Rossetti, strong in thought and felicitous 
in language, having the rare gift of intensity, but not yet the 
rarer and higher attainment of repose ; Mrs. Charles, whose prose 
is inlaid with poetry as with threads of gold, and whose verse 
has a delicate sweetness and truth of feeling all her own; Isa 
Craig, and Isabella Fyvie. It would be easy to extend this list, 
and we have left several unmentioned whose sweetness and 
brilliancy of language and proficiency in versification would, in 
other times, have made them famous. Of those we have named 
not one can, we think, be justly denied possession of poetical 
genius; and if this is admitted, the opulence of the age in the 
highest species of intellectual capacity requires no further de- 
monstration. The impression, however, which this remark is 
calculated to convey must be qualified by the consideration that, 
owing probably to the fact that our young poetical writers are 
without exception also writers of prose, and are consequently 
unable to devote to poetical composition that sustained and con- 
centrated energy which Apollo, the ‘intolerably severe,’ 
demands, abundance in quantity rather than transcendent 
excellence characterises the poetical products of the day; and 
few of our younger minstrels can point to masterpieces which 
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incontestably take rank with the imperishable poetical monu- 
ments of the language. One cannot but feel that ‘ Atalanta in 
Calydon,’ and ‘ Empedocles on Etna,’ may in future times be 
read only by the curious; while the lyrics of Campbell and of 
Moore, the ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ of Burns, and Scott’s ‘ Marmion’ 
are sure to continue familiar as household words in the mouths 
of Englishmen and Scotchmen. 

Under these circumstances, it was an event fitted to create no 
small interest in the buzzing and agitated republic of letters 
when George Eliot, who had attained the highest eminence as a 
prose writer, claimed suddenly to be ranked among the poets, 
and presented to the world a poetical performance which, in 
extent at least, must be classed with the great poems of English 
literature. To rise from prose to poetry was a daring effort. 
Scott subsided from poetry to prose; and he did so, not less 
because his genius, opulent in all stores of home-bred humour, 
knowledge of life, and sympathy with every phase of common 
humanity, required the most plastic literary medium of which 
it could possibly avail itself, but because the enthusiasm of his 
ty youth, the morning light and orient pearls which will 

eep his earliest poems for ever fresh as the birch foliage that 
dips in the lake-mirror of Ben Venue, had been perceptibly 
toned down by the prudence of middle age, and the not quite 
empyreal ambition of an incipient Scottish laird. As he grew 
older, Scott’s nature became less melodious. In the case of 
Goethe, the same change is discernible. In point of fact, the 
change is to be looked for in most men. The fires of youth 
belong to youth ; and the instances have been supremely rare in 
which the glow of poetical enthusiasm has continued in unabated 
intensity in the afternoon of life. Shakspeare and Milton tower 
above all moderns in the grandeur, the energy, the life-long 
white-heat, of their poetical enthusiasm. It may be doubted 
whether, with the most resolute effort, after having once ac- 
customed himself to prose, and tuned his ear to its more free 
and easy cadences, Scott could have recovered the melodiousness 
and the colour of which he commanded the magic when he sung 
the ‘ Lady of the Lake.’ The longer Goethe continued to write 
in prose, the more languid and long-winded grew his verse. 
The natural course, unquestionably, is to descend from poetry to 
prose, rather than to ascend from prose to poetry. Several 
writers of unquestionable genius, and the utmost facility in 
the use of language, have failed conspicuously in attempting to 
pass from prose to verse. Lord Lytton writes in prose with a 
metaphorical brilliancy and a continuous flow of appropriate, 
vivid, picturesque, and harmonious language; he has in- 
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dustriously trained himself in the accomplishment of verse, 
having translated, with acknowledged felicity, a great numbe 
of the best and the most difficult lyric poems of Germany ; yet 
is it, so far as we are aware, agreed upon by every living critic 
of ability, with the exception of Lord Lytton himself, that his 
verse, with all its splendour and elaboration, is not poetry. 
Mr. Disraeli is a novelist of great and genial power, with 
occasional capacity for delineating character not inferior to that 
displayed in the average work of Scott or of Thackeray, and an 
inexhaustible fund of rich and coloured language; but Mr. 
Disraeli’s poetry always gives us the idea of an invincibly self- 
confident dancer, who insists upon performing a hornpipe with 
manacles on his legs. All freedom and grace of movement is 
gone; the man seems to be in pain, and his anguish is com- 
municated to the spectator. All this, it is probable, George 
Eliot knew; all this might occur to intelligent observers; and 
her appearance as a poetess was therefore Toriug on her part, 
and sure to excite interest in the public. 

There were no sufficient grounds afforded in the previous 
writings of George Eliot for the inference that she would succeed 
in poetry. The mottoes in rhyme or blank verse, prefixed to 
chapters in ‘Felix Holt,’ proved nothing. They were keen, 
quaint and clever; they were not decisively melodious. No 
one could say that they were superior to Scott’s rhymed mottoes 
to chapters in his novels, and he did not begin to write these 
until after he had ceased to write poetry. The prose of George 
Eliot was on all hands admitted to be remarkable for expressive- 
ness and force, but it was not specially characterised by lightness, 
fluency, or musical cadence. Some scenes in ‘Silas Marner,’ 
those particularly in which the intercourse between the child 
Effie and Marner commences, are the purest idyllic prose-poetry ; 
some scenes in ‘Adam Bede,’—the interview in Hetty’s room, 
for example, between Dinah and Hetty—will take rank with the 
finest dramatic prose-poetry; and the last volume of the ‘ Mill 
on the Floss,’ thrills with the lyrical prose-poetry of passion. 
But in all this there was no conclusive evidence that, when 
she committed herself formally to verse, George Eliot’s fute 
would not be that of Mr. Disraeli and Lord Lytton. That she 
has failed to this extent will not, we suppose, be maintained by 
any; but high critical authorities have not scrupled to affirm 
that she has not achieved a poetical success. It will be a 
problem, therefore, for our coolest judgment and most careful 
critical acumen, to determine in what sense and to what degree 
poetical merit may be attributed to ‘The Spanish Gypsy.’ 

Most of our readers we dare say, are familiar with the poem ; 
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but as we are to talk together on the subject, it will be well to 
have it, so to speak, visibly before us; and we shall therefore 
commence with a brief outline of the story. 

The scene is the south of Spain; the time, the close of the 
fifteenth century. Bedmar, a town on the Spanish frontier, 
sits ‘a tower-crowned Cybele, spreading her ample robe adown 
the rocks,’ and looks towards the quickly-narrowing Moorish 
territory a mile further to the south. The place is held for 
Queen Isabella by Duke Silva, whose post is one of danger and 
of honour, for ‘ that fierce lion, grisly El Zagel,’ has made his lair 
‘in the neighbouring fort of Guadix, and issues thence to waste 
the Christian lands. The time is great, and world-historical 
issues are hastening on te consummation. The Moslem faith 
flickers as a torch at night along the shore of Spain, but still 
‘glares a broad column of advancing flame,’ in the East of 
Europe, and along the course of the Danube. Europe is attaining 
the maturity of her years; the revival of letters has taken 
place; and from the tombs of mighty men of old ‘the seeds, the 
gold, the gems, the silent harps,’ which were buried with the 
classic world, come forth. The soul of Greece enters once more 
with informing, irradiating power, into the body of modern 
civilization. Wonder, which spell-bound by superstition, had 
so long contented itself with gazing into the iron vault of fate 
overhead, now looks round upon the world and finds it beautiful 
and strange. Columbus watches through patient nights in 
Cordova, or ‘sails in dreams between the setting stars and 
finds new day,’ or pleads for ‘three caravels to find a world,’ 
and, being refused,’ faints not, but pleads on, ‘thinking, God 
means it and has chosen me!’ 

Of all the knights and warriors who in this great time live 

eatly, none is more gallant or true than young Silva, fourth 

uke of Bedmar. Soldiers in front and rear, we behold him 
winding in proud procession, through the narrow streets towards 
the castle gate, mounted on an Andalusian charger, ‘ black but 
delicate,’ his plume black as his charger, his armour ablaze with 
ivory, gold, blue gems, flashing steel and pale vermillion, his back 
and breast adorned with the red cross, his hair turned backward 
in tawny wavelets from his pale, wide and erect brow, a y 
knight, broad of chest and long of limb. Such is the cavalier to 
whom his queen has committed the important fortress of Bedmar. 
He has sworn to defend it to the death, and feels that he is re- 
sponsible for his trust to his Lord, who ‘ sees him from the Cross,’ 
to the Virgin Mother, to good St. James, and to all his ancestors, 
who gaze upon him with dead eyes, reminding him of the mystery 
of his Spanish blood, and the awe and glories of the past. 
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Having been introduced to Duke Silva, the hero of the poem, 
we are taken aside to make the acquaintance of a party of 
five, ‘grouped within a whitened tavern court of Sasih 
fashion,’ whose portraits, characters, and conversation tend to 
familiarise us with the Spanish life of the period, and several of 
whom play an important part in the subsequent action of the 
poem. In sketching her figures, George {Eliot has always been 
successful, and when we recollect how hard and meagre are the 
delineations of character which writers used to prose have 
executed in verse, we are struck with the masterly precision and 
speaking force of these descriptions. 

There is Lorenzo, mine host, born Jew, originally called 
Ephraim, Christian since his tenth year, at which time he and 
his father’s house were converted, as an alternative preferable 
to the fire. He is scrupulous in the observance of all religious 
ceremonies, but regards the sacraments as a mode of doing 
homage for his property, and all religion as a queer human 
whim, or else a vice, if it should ever show the temper of 
cruelty. He, like the frog, is an animal ‘content to take life 
coolly,’ and for the rest, 

‘ Would have all lives made easy, even lives 
Of spiders and inquisitors, yet still 
Wishing so well to flies, and Moors, and Jews, 
He rather wished the others easy death ; 
For loving all men clearly was deferred 
Till all men loved each other. Such mine host, 
With chiselled smile caressing Seneca, 
The solemn mastiff leaning on his knee.’ 


Lorenzo’s right-hand guest is Blasco, a prosperous silversmith 
from Aragon. He sees all things through the medium of his 
craft, and will beg respectfully to dispute the proposition that it 
is not the armour that makes the man. He never forgets 
that he once saw the royal camp at Velez Malaga, and found it 
‘like the court of heaven—such liveries!’ Blasco is not.a Jew, 
but a Christian born. ‘For Holy Church, no man believes 
more ;’ only he has a philosophic dislike to inquisitors, and 
thinks that confiscation of the goods of heretics may sometimes, 
if they happen to owe debts to Christians, be open to objection 
in an economical point of view. ‘If men will not believe, 
‘’tis good to make them’; but let the penalties fall on them 
alone. Suppose a Jew owes Blasco twenty ounces. ‘The Jew 
‘is stripped, his goods are confiscate; now, where, I pray you, 
‘go my any ounces?’ He explains that Master Arbues, 
Inquisitor in Aragon, was assassinated at matins. He, Blasco, 


was there at his devotions at the time, but of course he ‘ was not 
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‘in church to gape and stare.’ Still ‘a man has ears,’ and 
he could not help hearing, when ‘right across the chanting 
‘ came a sound as if a tree had crashed above the roar of some 
‘ great torrent.’ Then came shrieks, rushing feet, general 
uproar, ‘and in the midst lay Master Arbues, felled like an 
ox.’ Blasco cannot approve such doings. ‘”I'was wicked 
‘butchery. Some honest men had hoped it would have scared 
‘ the Inquisition out of Aragon. ”Twas money thrown away.’ 

A third in this tavern group is Juan, minstrel, man of 
genius, with deep thoughts often in his heart, but gay words 
always on his lip. He is a spare man and carries a lute. He 
: itl you dizzy with his rapid tongue.’ When you speak, he 
cannot stop till you are done, but shoots your bird for you 
while you are loading. He ‘can never sit quite still.” At one 
moment his eye is caught by a wasp, and ‘with a movement 
‘like a flash,’ he kills it; the next he is whistling a note or 
two, or thrumming idly on his lute; anon he is snuffing the 
orange flowers ; and when you look again he is shooting a pea ‘ to 
hit the streak of light let through the awning.’ His eyes are 

- large as plums, a feature, by the way, which strikes us as singular, 
for we are not aware that people with goggle eyes are remark- 
able for volatility, brilliancy, and nimbleness ; his nose is ‘ small, 
‘ round, uneven, like a bit of wax melted and cooled by chance.’ 
‘ He is thin-fingered, lithe, and as a squirrel noiseless, startling 
‘men only by quickness. In his speech and look a touch of 
‘ graceful wildness.” He is a troubadour, though the time 
of the troubadours is already past, and freshens life’s dusty 
road ‘with babbling rills of wit and song.’ Lightly holding 
the mirror up to nature as he goes, and showing the gay 
picture to those around, he is a favourite with all, and welcome 
at banquet and in camp. 

Besides these there is the juggler Roldan, a weather-beaten 
professor of jests, whom much merriment has made infinitely 
sad. Roldan takes no part in the conversation, his ideas being 
all roosting and fast asleep after their toilsome flight in public 
entertainment. ‘Roldan would gladly never laugh again; 
‘ pensioned, he would be grave as any ox;’ but he must make 
mirth or starve. Roldan’s wife is dead, but he has a twelve- 
yeared boy, Pablo, whose musical talents contribute to the 
entertainments. His strains ‘seem the very voice of dying 
‘ Spring, a flute-like wail that mourns the blossoms gone, and 
‘ sinks and is not like their fragrant breath, with fine transition 
‘on the trembling air.’ He sits at present motionless with 
wide, mysterious eyes, which seem made ‘for the gaze of some 
primeval sadness, dark twin with light in the creative ray,’ a 
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part in the description of the child to which we cannot pretend 
to attach any meaning. Roldan has another assistant in the 
person of Annibal, a monkey, experienced and woe-begone, 
‘once full of sallies and impromptu feats, now cautious not 
‘ to light on aught that’s new, lest he be whipped to do it o’er 
‘again.’ He is ‘a misanthropic monkey, grey and grim, 
‘bearing a lot that has no remedy for want of concert in 
‘the monkey tribe.’ 

We may as well remark here, since it might not be con- 
venient to recur to the subject, that these figures, cleverly as 
they are drawn, do not seem to be particularly characteristic 
either of Spain, or of the fifteenth century. Lorenzo indeed 
may be accepted as a satisfactory representative of the 
Marranos or Jews professedly converted to Christianity, who 
played an important part in Spain during that period, and held 
the highest secular and ecclesiastical prizes. That these 
Marranos continued at heart Jews, whatever they called them- 
selves, and whatever posts they held, is an historical fact. It 
is worth mention that Mr. Disraeli’s ancestors belonged to 
this class, and are expressly stated by him, in his biographic 
sketch of his father, to have first of all, on quitting Spain 
for the Venetian territory, purged themselves of their Gothic 
surname, and in honour of the God of Jacob assumed the name of 
Disraeli. Lorenzo is much such an one as a prosperous Marrano, 
cultivating philosophy in a favourite tavern of a Spanish town 
in the fifteenth century, might have been. But Blasco’s sly irony 
at the expense of the Inquisition belongs to the England of 
to-day, rather'than to the Spain of six centuries back. There 
is no reason to doubt that the popular enthusiasm was in favour 
of the Inquisition ; and one of those rays of historical illumination 
which give a sure and piercing glimpse into the hell that lurks 
in the human breast, is afforded by the circumstance, apparently 
well authenticated, that the populace used to yell in fren- 
zies of unspeakable delight as they looked upon the writhing 
agonies of its victims. Nor has Juan the look of a Spanish 
minstrel. The whole group in the tavern, indeed, with 
the exception of mine host, is more suited to the latitude 
of Provence in the days of its sportive heresy, than to the 
south of Spain at that stern period when the consummation 
of victory over the Moors had raised the Roman Catholic 
enthusiasm of the nation to the highest pitch, and the moody 
and vengeful genius of the Goths scowled most darkly on 
Saracen and Jew. The truth is, in these sketches we have 
neither that historical verisimilitude which cannot be admitted 
to be wholly beyond the attainment of art, nor that simple 
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dependence upon the universal characteristics of human nature 
which is the method of Shakspeare, but a humour peculiar 
to philosophic coteries in England and France in the nineteenth 
century, and most peculiar of all to George Eliot. The dry, 
half-unconscious irony of Blasco is essentially in the same 
vein as the wit of Elspeth Bede; and the shrewd worldly- 
mindedness of Felix Holt’s mother. So difficult is it for the 
literary artist to preserve distinct the personality of his charac- 
ters, and to prevent their becoming mere moulds into which 
he runs some quality of his own ! 

Pablo, who is described with studied mystery, awakens 
expectations in the mind of the reader which are not satisfied. 
divest ourselves of the idea that Géethe’s Mignon 
was in George Eliot’s mind when she first devised Pablo, and 
that she intended to give a variation of that famous character ; 
but if so, she must either have abandoned her thought or curiously 
failed in carrying it out, for nothing comes of the boy. 

While the quips of Juan and the anecdotes of Blasco sped the 
time in the tavern, ‘entered, with resonant step, another 
guest,’ to wit, Captain Lopez, a tried and valiant soldier. Sin- 
gularly characteristic of George Eliot, are the touches in which 
this man of action, not of thought, is struck off :— 


‘ A soldier: all his keenness in his sword, 
His eloquence in scars upon his cheek, 
His virtue in much slaying of the Moor: 
With brow well-creased in horizontal folds 
To save the space, as having nought to do: 
Lips prone to whistle whisperingly~no tune, 
But trotting rhythm : meditative eyes, 
Most often fixed upon his legs and spurs: 
Invited much and held good company.’ 


The last line is, we think, a mistake. Stalking men in uniform 
have probably been in request at dinner-tables in all ages, but 
the words are so obvious a transcript from the West-end slang of 
the hour, that they bear us away to the present as completely 
and as suddenly as if we had been told that Captain Lopez 
had the misfortune to serve the present Queen of Spain. 
The captain, at all events, is a welcome guest in the tavern, 
for he brings news. Duke Silva, he informs the company, 
is not, as was expected, to make a sally from Bedmar, 
but to await the attack of the Moor. Lopez, as a soldier, 
is displeased, and declares that the Duke has other busi- 
ness besides war to attend to, in fact, is about to be married. 
Who is the bride? Fedalma, so called by Duchess Diana, 
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Duke Silva’s mother, who picked her up in infancy and reared 
her. The lady becomes naturally the subject of general con- 
versation. Juan professes devoted to her, 
avows that, ‘if her silken robe were changed to rags, and she 
‘were driven out to stony wilds barefoot, a scorned wanderer, 
‘he would kiss her ragged garment’s edge, and only ask for 
‘leave to be her slave.’ All people, however, are not 
minstrels or in love, and the match is far from popular with 
certain parties. ‘Father Marcos says she’ll not confess, and 
‘ loves not holy water ; says her blood is infidel ; says the Duke’s 
‘wedding her is union of light with darkness.’ So that the 
little cloud, no bigger than the hand, is already on the horizon, 
portending storm. Meanwhile, Juan will hear noill of F edalma, 
and is easily persuaded to sing first one song and then another 
in her praise. These, as fair samples of those lyric warblings 
which break here and there the graver flow of the poem, we shall 
lay before the reader :— 


‘Should I long that dark were fair ? 
Say, O song! 
Lacks my love aught, that I should long 4 


Dark the night, with breath all flow’rs, 
And tender broken voice that fills 

With ravishment the listening hours: 
Whisperings, wooings, 

Liquid ripples and soft ring-dove cooings 

In low-toned rhythm that love’s aching stills. 
Dark the night, 

Yet is she bright, 

For in her dark she brings the mystic star, 
Trembling yet strong, as is the voice of love, 
From some unknown afar. 

O radiant Dark ! O darkly-fostered ray ! 
Thou hast a joy too deep for shallow Day.’ 


This is the first of Juan’s snatches of love-melody. Words, 
we think, have seldom been set in gem-clusters of more ex- 
quisite beauty, or strung upon a silver thread of music so 
delicately tender and sweet. Juan’s second song, though also 
very fine, does not quite reach the aerial and dew-like loveliness 
of his first :— 


‘ Maiden crowned with glossy blackness, 
Lithe as panther forest-roaming, 
Long-armed naiad, when she dances, 

On a stream of ether floating— 
Bright, O bright Fedalma! 
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‘ Form all curves like softness drifted, 
Wave-kissed marble roundly dimpling, 
Far-off music slowly wingéd, 
Gently rising, gently sinking— 
‘ Bright, O bright Fedalma! 


‘ Pure as rain-tear on a rose-leaf, 
Cloud high-born in noonday spotless, 
Sudden perfect as the dew-bead, 
Gem of earth and sky begotten— 
Bright, O bright Fedalma ! 


‘Beauty has no mortal father, 
Holy light her form engendered 
Out of tremor, yearning, gladness, 
Presage sweet and joy remembered— 
Child of Light, Fedalma!’ 


The minstrel is applauded and conversation is resumed. We 
now hear of certain gypsy prisoners, whom some are for banish- 
ing, but whom the judicious Blasco would rather use up 
in hard work or dangerous fighting. ‘Picked gypsy men might 
‘serve in war to climb, be killed and fall, to make an easy 
‘ladder.’ One of the gypsies in Bedmar is a splendid piece of 
man. Juan’s description of him, happily brief, but more meta- 
sweet than could be wished, may be read here, as we shall 

ave much acquaintance with him in the sequel :— 

‘We have a Gypsy in Bedmar whose frame 
Nature compacted with such fine selection, 
’*T would yield a dozen types: all Spanish knights, 
From him who slew Rolando at the pass 
Up to the mighty Cid ; all deities, 
Thronging Olympus in fine attitudes ; 
Or all hell’s heroes whom the poet saw 
Tremble like lions, writhe like demigods.’ 


His name is Zarca. Chieftain of a gypsy band allied with the 
Moor, he has been surprised and taken captive by Duke Silva 
a month before. Juan saw, when they stripped him, that Zarca 
wore a necklace of strange device ‘in finest gold of unknown 
‘workmanship, but delicate as Moorish.’ His mail was fine, 
his sword and belt rich-wrought, and on his black surcoat he 
had, by way of blazon, ‘a broidered torch, a pine-branch 
‘ flaming, grasped by two dark hands.’ A few more lines we 
must add from Juan’s description :— 


‘But when they stripped him of his ornaments, 
It was the baubles lost their grace, not he. 
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His eyes, his mouth, his nostril, all inspired 

With scorn that mastered utterance of scorn, 

With power to check all rage until it turned 

To ordered force, unleashed on chosen prey— 

It seemed the soul within him made his limbs 

And made them grand. The baubles were well gone. 
He stood the more a king, when bared to man,’ 


Zarca has deeply impressed Juan; but Blasco is not quite 
satisfied with the shape his enthusiasm assumes, and there are 
nice touches of George Eliot’s humour in the comments with 
which he immediately follows up Juan’s description :— 


‘Maybe. But nakedness is bad for trade, 
And is not decent. Well-wrought metal, sir, 
Is not a bauble. Had you seen the camp, 
The royal camp at Velez Malaga, i 
Ponce de Leon and the other dukes, | 
The king himself and all his thousand knights af 
For bodyguard, ’twould not have left you breath } 
To praise a Gypsy thus. A man’s a man ; i 
But when you see a king, you see the work 
Of many thousand men. King Ferdinand 
Bears a fine presence, and hath proper limbs ; 
But what though he were shrunken as a relic ? 
1 You'd see the gold and gems that cased him o’er, 
And all the pages round him in brocade, 
And all the lords, themselves a sort of kings, 
‘Doing him reverence. That strikes an awe 
Into a common man—especially 
A judge of plate.’ 


The company now adjourn to the Placa Santiago, where : 
Roldan, Annibal, and Pablo are to amuse the crowd. It 
is evening, and ‘the golden cross, uplifted by the angel on 
‘the dome, stands rayless in calm colour clear defined.’ The 
scene is described with a chastened splendour, a calm fulness of 
he floating light, an imaginative power of associated thought and 


va | emotion, which would alone suffice to vindicate for George Eliot 
rca | a high place among poetic women. It is one of several pictures, 
2 occurring at intervals throughout the poem, in which natural 
ine, 


genius, exercised by the literary practice of a life-time, attains a 
he } marvellous and superlative perfection. It occupies too much 
space for quotation, but we cannot pass by a little song which 
forms part of Pablo’s contribution to the general amusement :—~ 


‘Warm whispering through the slender olive leaves 
Came to me a gentle sound, 
Whispering of a secret found 
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In the clear sunshine ’mid the golden sheaves : 
Said it was sleeping for me in the morn, 
Called it gladness, called it joy, 
Drew me on—“ Come hither, boy”— 
To where the blue wings rested on the corn. 
I thought the gentle sound had whispered true— 
Thought the little heaven mine, 
Leaned to clutch the thing divine, 
And saw the blue wings melt within the blue.’ 


Dancing is now proposed, and the fiddles begin to strike up, 
when a strange and startling interruption occurs. We must 
now quote, for we have reached a critical point in the action of 
the poem :— 


‘Sudden, with gliding motion like a flame 
That through dim vapour makes a path of glory, 
A figure lithe, all white and saffron-robed, 
Flashed right across the circle, and now stood 
With ripened arms uplift and regal head, 
Like some tall flower whose dark and intense heart 
Lies half within a tulip-tinted cup. 


‘ Juan stood fixed and pale ; Pepita stepped 
Backward within the ring: the voices fell 
From shouts insistent to more passive tones 
Half meaning welcome, half astonishment. 
“Lady Fedalma !—will she dance for us?” 


‘But she, sole swayed by impulse passionate, 
Feeling all life was music and all eyes 
The warming quickening light that music makes, 
Moved as, in dance religious, Miriam, 
When on the Red Sea shore she raised her voice 
And led the chorus of her people’s joy ; 
Or as the Trojan maids that reverent sang 
Watching the sorrow-crownéd Hecuba : 
Moved in slow curves voluminous, gradual, 
Feeling and action flowing into one, 
In Eden’s natural taintless marriage-bond ; 
Ardently modest, sensuously pure, 
With young delight that wonders at itself 
And throbs as innocent as opening flowers, 
Knowing not comment—soilless, beautiful. 
The spirit in her gravely glowing face 
With sweet community informs her limbs, 
Filling their fine gradation with the breath 
Of virgin majesty ; as full vowelled words 
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Are new impregnate with the master’s thought. 
Even the chance-strayed delicate tendrils black, 
That backward ’scape from out her wreathing hair— 
Even the pliant folds that cling transverse 

When with obliquely soaring bend altern 

She seems a goddess quitting earth again— 

Gather expression—a soft undertone 

And resonance exquisite from the grand chord 

Of her harmoniously bodied soul.’ 


If this is not poetry—if noble form and lovely colour are not 
here steeped in true melody—eye and ear deceive us. It is 
another question, however, whether it is conceivable that Fe- 
dalma, reared in a ducal household from her third year, would 
have thus comported herself. It is not likely; but in poetry, 
as in painting, a great artist may strain probability for the sake 
of his own effects, and there can be no question that if we try 
the Shakspearian dramas by the test of ordinary probability, 
they will be unable to bear it, and the greatest of them not more 
able than the least. We cannot fairly estimate the probability 
of Fedalma’s proceeding, however, until we know more about 
her; we are concerned in the meantime with the purpose for 
which George Eliot brings her into the Placa. The throng of 
gazers is suddenly hustled aside, and the band of gypsy prisoners 
‘cuts the ring of jubilant idlers.’ The gypsies, chained in 
couples, all save their chief, ‘ walk in dark file with grand bare 
‘legs and arms, and savage melancholy in their eyes, that star- 
‘like gleam from out black clouds of hair.’ As they troop 
past, and while Fedalma swings once more the uplifted tam- 
bourine, the great bell of the Placa throbs out its call to 
prayer. All pause. Women, children, soldiers pray. ‘The 
‘gypsies stand unmoved as pagan statues, with proud, level 
‘gaze.’ The chief turns his face upon Fedalma; she stands 
motionless with uplifted arm, ‘reveres the general prayer, but 
‘prays not.’ She looks into the eyes of Zarca. Her joy is 
quelled in uneasy wonder and vague surmise. ‘ Why does he 
‘look at her? Why she at him? Asif the meeting light 
‘between their eyes made permanent union?’ We shall see. 
For the present, the momentary prayer is over, Fedalma vanishes, 
and the crowd disperse. 

Our attention is now called to Silva. We find him in a room 
in the castle in princely attire, longing for an interview with 
Fedalma. The occasion is improved to inform us that, though 
brave and magnanimous, he is intellectually unstable, with 
qualities which often bewray each other and puzzle his friends 
and foes :— 
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‘ Haughty and generous, grave and passionate ; 
With tidal moments of devoutest awe, 
Sinking anon to farthest ebb of doubt ; 
Deliberating ever, till the sting 
Of a recurrent ardour made him rush 
Right against reasons that himself had drilled 
And marshalled painfully. A spirit framed 
Too proudly special for obedience, 

Too subtly pondering for mastery : 

Born of a goddess with a mortal sire, 

Heir of flesh-fettered, weak divinity, 
Doom-gifted with long resonant consciousness 
And perilous heightening of the sentient soul.’ 


The last two lines are feeble, and may be taken as sample of 
an obscurity into which George Eliot is sometimes beguiled by 
her love for psychological abstraction. But it is evident that 
Duke Silva is not one of your safe and steady men, whose praise 
is in all Insurance Societies, and whom affectionate parents in- 
stinctively trust. His is a nature ‘ quiveringly poised,’ and such 
natures are sadly apt to be blown to the wrong side. He passion- 
ately loves Fedalma, and is now about to proceed to her presence 
when Father Isidor, Prior of San Domingo, enters. The Father 
has come on the unpleasant business of seeking an explanation 
from Silva of his change of plans in relation to the contemplated 
siege of Guadix, and to state a few objections to the match 
with Fedalma. Silva is polite, though we need hardly say that 
Father Isidor’s room would at that moment have been decidedly 
preferred to his company, and explains that the attack upon 
Guadix would have been madness, and that it will be highly 
advantageous to await the Moors in Bedmar. The Prior admits 
that his reasoning sounds plausible, but declares that ‘ free- 
tongued rumour’ imputes the change of his plans to a desire on his 
part to marry and enjoy himself. Silva will not deny that there 
is something in the rumour of marriage, but maintains that he 
is faithful to all that his knightly vows require of him. Isidor, 
who is a terrible man at an argument, presses him keenly, 
alleges that Fedalma is at heart an infidel, and ‘bears the 
‘marks of races unbaptized, that never bowed before the holy 
‘signs, were never moved by stirrings of the sacramental gifts.’ 
Privileged by his age, his kindred, and his cowl, he bitterly 
taunts Silva, and reaches a climax of monkish scorn and pious 
malignity by pronouncing Fedalma a woman fit to make the 
‘ sport of Moorish palaces, a lewd Herodias.’ This is too much 
for Silva, and he exclaims — 


‘Stop! No other man, 
Priest though he were, had had his throat left free 
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For passage of those words. I would have clutched 
His serpent’s neck, and flung him out to hell! 

A monk must needs defile the name of love: 

He knows it but as tempting devils paint it. 

You think to scare my love from its resolve 

With arbitrary consequences, strained 

By rancorous effort from the thinnest motes 

Of possibility !—cite hideous lists 

Of sins irrelevant, to frighten me 

With bugbears’ names, as women fright a child? 
Poor pallid wisdom, taught by inference 

From blood-drained life, where phamtom terrors rule, 
And all achievement is to leave undone ! 

Paint the day dark, make sunshine cold to me, 
Abolish the earth’s fairness, prove it all 

A fiction of my eyes—then, after that, 

Profane Fedalma.’ 


Vain appeal! He but throws bare his bosom to a shaft which 
Father Isidor has till now kept in his quiver. The cold ecclesias- 
tic tells the impassioned lover that there is no need to profane 
Fedalma, she has profaned herself, and may be seen dancing in the 
Plaga, ‘flaunting her beauties grossly in the gaze of vulgar idlers.’ 
Don Silva shrieks that it is false. ‘Go, prove it false, then.’ 
And with this last serpent bite, Isidor retires. Beside himself 
with anxiety, Silva rushes in search of Fedalma, thinking at one 
moment that the villain must have lied, and at the next that, if 
she did dance in the Placa, her innocence in doing it consecrated 
the act. She enters. He attempts to chide her: — 


* Yet love 
Shot like a stifled cry of tenderness 


All through the harshness he would fain have given 
To the dear word.’ 


She acknowledges that she had gone out to see the town; 
that she knew he might have forbidden her, as he had forbidden 
her to uncage the birds, which nevertheless she had set free ; 
and that she had danced. We see in fact that she is a capricious, 
wayward, brilliant girl, in whom the love of freedom is only less 
strong than the love for Silva. Her defence of her dancing 
must be read along with the description of it quoted above. 
As she speaks, she and her lover are drawn gradually towards 
each other, and at last embrace :— 


* Yes, it is true. I was not wrong to dance. 
The air was filled with music, with a song 
That seemed the voice of the sweet eventide— 
The glowing light entering through eye and ear— 
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That seemed our love—mine, yours—they are but one— 
Trembling through all my limbs, as fervent words 
3 Tremble within my soul and must be spoken. 

k And all the people felt a common joy 

And shouted for the dance. <A brightness soft 

As of the angels moving down to see 

Illumined the broad space. The joy, the life 
Around, within me, were one heaven: I longed 
To blend them visibly : I longed to dance 

Before the people—be as mounting flame 

To all that burned within them! Nay, I danced ; 
There was no longing: I but did the deed 

Being moved to do it. 


‘Oh! I seemed new-waked 

To life in unison with a multitude— 
Feeling my soul upborne by all their souls, 

; Floating within their gladness! Soon I lost 

: All sense of separateness : Fedalma died 
As a star dies, and melts into the light. 
I was not, but joy was, and love and triumph. 
Nay, my dear lord, I never could do aught 
But I must feel you present. And once done, 
Why you must love it better than your wish. 
ls I pray you, say so—say, it was not wrong!’ 


Silva is not the man to resist this kind of pleading. He 
holds her hands in an ecstasy of affection, and gently urges her, 
inexperienced as she is, to trust and obey him who will guard 
{ her with his life, and will soon be her husband. The words 
i hardly awaken the enthusiasm which might have been expected. 

It was in expectation of becoming a wife that she had wished, 
once for all, to realize to the full a sense of her freedom. In 
one word, she is a capricious, witching, tameless thing, who, 
as Silva says, bewilders him. But she loves him dearly :— 


‘TI think your eyes would keep the life in me 
Though I had nought to feed on else. Their blue 
Is better than the heavens’—holds more love 
For me, Fedalma—is a little heaven 
For this one little world that looks up now.’ 


She mentions to him the strange, stedfast gaze of the gypsy 
chief, and how it seemed to claim her festal life ‘as an heritage 
of sorrow.’ He makes light of the tale; says that her ‘ bird- 
‘like tremors,’ when Zarca’s ‘ savage glance’ was turned full on 
her, were natural, and bids her forget the affair. For reasons 
known to himself, but which we can well guess to be connected 
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with Father Isidor’s hints as to Fedalma’s infidelity, he urges 
her to marry him at once,—‘ ere a second sun from this has 
‘ risen ’—secretly, trusting him to let the whole world know, so 
soon as the marriage vows have been spoken, that she is his 
duchess. She consents. They are as loving and happy as 
possible; but once more the capricious wildness of Fedalma’s 
nature flashes out, and the shade of invincible regret which, in 
her heart of hearts, is associated with her marriage with Silva, 
becomes perceptible : — 


‘It must be sad to outlive aught we love. 
So I shall grieve a little for these days 
Of poor unwed Fedalma. Oh, they are sweet, 
And none will come just like them. Perhaps the wind 
Wails so in winter for the summers dead, 
And all sad sounds are nature’s funeral cries 
For what has been and is not. Are they, Silva?’ 


These words are ominous on the lips of a bride. During the 
rest of this interview with Silva, Fedalma frequently recurs to 
her longing for freedom, and amid her gayest words the note 
of sadness breaks through. Among the jewels which, along 
with Silva, she inspects, there is the necklace of Zarca. An inex- 
plicable attraction draws her towards it; the sight of it recalls 
vague feelings to her, and haunting memories which she cannot 
understand. At last she learns that it is the gypsy chief’s, and 
her sense of the mysterious tie, linking his life to hers, deepens 
and strengthens. 

The Duke and Fedalma are in as great danger as the former 
suspects. The Prior, determined at all hazards ts prevent the 
marriage of Sylva, plots the destruction of Fedalma by meansof the 
Inquisition. Ina passage of great power, George Eliot attempts 
to realize for us the ideas and feelings of the saintly miscreant 
who thinks that he will do God service by encouraging witnesses 
to swear away her life. As illustrating the range of poetical 
capacity exhibited in this work, and presenting a contrast to 
the gentle strains we have listened to, the following passage, 
though of considerable extent, deserves to be quoted :— 


‘O God, thou knowest that my will is pure. 
Thy servant owns nought for himself, his wealth 
Is but obedience. And I have sinned 
In keeping small respects of human love— 
Calling it mercy. Mercy? Where evil is 
True mercy must be terrible. Mercy would save. 
Save whom? Save serpents, locusts, wolves ? 
Or out of pity let the idiots gorge 
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Within a famished town? Or save the gains 

Of men who trade in poison lest they starve ? 
Save all things mean and foul that clog the earth 
Stifling the better? Save the fools who cling 
For refuge round their hideous idol’s limbs, 

So leave the idol grinning unconsumed, 

And save the fools to breed idolaters ? 

O mercy worthy of the licking hound 

That knows no future but its feeding time ! 
Mercy has eyes that pierce the ages—sees 

From heights divine of the eternal purpose 
Far-scattered consequence in its vast sum ; 
Chooses to save, but with illumined vision 

Sees that to save is greatly to destroy. 

Tis so the Holy Inquisition sees: its wrath 

Is fed from the strong heart of wisest love. 

For love must needs make hatred. He who loves 
God and his law must hate the foes of God. 

And I have sinned in being merciful : 

Being slack in hate, I have been slack in love. 


Thou shuddering, bleeding, thirsting, dying God, 
Thou Man of Sorrows, scourged and bruised and torn, 
Suffering to save—wilt thou not judge the world ? 
This arm which held the children, this pale hand 
That gently touched the eyelids of the blind, 

And opened passive to the cruel nail, 

Shall one day stretch to leftward of thy throne, 
Charged with the power that makes the lightning strong, 
And hurl thy foes to everlasting hell. 

And thou Immaculate Mother, Virgin mild, 

Thou sevenfold-pierced, thou pitying, pleading Queen, 
Shall see and smile, while the black filthy souls 

Sink with foul weight to their eternal place, 

Purging the Holy Light. Yea, I have sinned 

And called it merey. But I shrink no more. 
To-morrow morn this temptress shall be safe 

Under the Holy Inquisition’s key. 

He thinks to wed her, and defy me then, 

She being shielded by our house’s name. 

But he shall never wed her. I have said.’ 


The sooner Fedalma becomes Duchess Silva, if even in that 
case she can baulk the Inquisition, the better. 

But the current of events is turned suddenly into a new 
channel. Fedalma is in a large chamber in the castle, richly 
furnished, opening on a terrace-garden. It is night, but 
she is wakeful. She thinks of her love; now, it would appear, 
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with deeper tenderness than on any former occasion. She recalls 
with rapture the words of Silva : — 


‘ My only love— 
My love while life shall last—my own Fedalma !’ 


She bids her doubts and forebodings begone :— 


‘ Nay, there is no fear— 
They will renew themselves, day and my joy, 
And all that past which is securely mine, 
Will be the hidden root that nourishes 
Our still unfolding, ever-ripening love !’ 


These are the last entirely happy words Fedalma ever 
utters. While they are still upon her lip, a little bird, enter- 
ing from the terrace-garden, falls on the floor beside her. She 
lifts it, finds it is dead, but still warm, observes that there is a 
strip of linen tied beneath its wing, and that the linen bears 
characters inscribed with blood, ‘ Dear child, Fedalma, be brave ; 
‘ gire no alarm—your Father comes!’ In a few moments Zarca 
enters. Fedalma is hardly surprised. The mystery of the look 
and the magic of the necklace are explained. Though shocked 
at the idea of being a gypsy, a Zincala, she declares that she 
will ‘eat dust rather than deny the flesh she sprang from.’ 
Zarca declares that his race is outcast, that no god took know- 
ledge of the gypsies, ‘to give them laws, to fight for them, or 
‘ blight another race to make them ampler room.’ Therefore, 
he will be their guide ; he will be the Moses of the Zincali. 


‘ And you, my child, are you of other mind, 
Choosing forgetfulness, hating the truth 
That says you are akin to needy men 4 
Wishing your father were some Christian Duke, 
Who could hang Gypsies when their task was done, 
While you, his daughter, were not bound to care ?’ 


He tells her that with her infant breath she was pledged to 
dedicate herself to the cause of her race. ‘ What,’ she asks, ‘ is 
‘my task?’ He replies :— 


‘To be the angel of a homeless tribe : 
To help me bless a race taught by no prophet, 
And make their name, now but a badge of scorn, 
A glorious banner floating in their midst, 
Stirring the air they breathe with impulses 
Of generous pride, exalting fellowship 
Until it soars to magnanimity. 
I'll guide my brethren forth to their new land, 
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Where they shall plant and sow and reap their own, 
Serving each other’s needs, and so be spurred 

To skill in all the arts that succour life ; 

Where we may kindle our first altar-fire 

From settled hearths, and call our Holy Place 

The hearth that binds us in one family. 

That land awaits them: they await their chief— 
Me who am prisoned. All depends on you.’ 


She accepts the mission. ‘Father, your child is ready!’ 
She rises to the elevation and grandeur of his idea. The Jews, 
the Christians, the Mahommedans, were all, she says, ‘sunk 
‘ beneath a curse’ till ‘ beings lonely in their greatness lived, and 
‘ lived to save their people.’ She tells Zarca that the duke is about 
to wed her, that she will announce, as soon as she is duchess, 
that the gypsy is her father, and that he and his band will de- 
ot with honour. It is a natural, and in fact, a rational idea, 

ut she does not know with whom she has to deal. The heart 
of Zarca is harder than the nether millstone, and he knows 
neither ruth, nor compromise, nor relenting. Her project he 
dismisses as a mere ‘woman’s dream—who thinks by smiling 
‘well to ripen figs in frost.’ He declares that not to such 
‘languid pity’ and ‘ petty mercies’ for her race was she con- 
secrated and bound, but by laws so terrible that, if she breaks 
them, she will dip her bread ‘in murdered brother’s blood and 
‘ call it sweet.’ She must prepare for other work, ‘a work as 
‘pregnant as the act of men who set their ships aflame and 
‘ spring to land.’ She adjures him not to urge her to part from 


Silva 

‘Stay ! never utter it! 
If it can part my lot from his whose love 
Has chosen me. Talk not of oaths, of birth, 
Of men as numerous as the dim white stars— 
As cold and distant, too, for my heart's pulse. 
No ills on earth, though you should count them up 
With grains to make a mountain, can outweigh 
For me, his ill who is my supreme love. 
All sorrows else are but imagined flames, 
Making me shudder at an unfelt smart ; 
But his imagined sorrow is a fire 
That scorches me.’ 


Zarca is not likely to flinch for this kind of thing. As 
the victim pleads, he merely sharpens his knife for the 


sacrifice :— 
‘I know, I know it well— 


The first young passionate wail of spirits called 
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To some great destiny. In vain, my daughter ! 
Lay the young eagle in what nest you will, 

The cry and swoop of eagles overhead 

Vibrate prophetic in its kindred frame 

And make it spread its wings and poise itself 

For the eagle’s flight. Hear what you have to do.’ 


She is in possession of the secret of a way of exit from the 
castle ; she must set him and his companions free; she must 
fly with them. She refuses; offers again to free him and his 
companions ; entreats him to have pity, implores him at least to 
wait till morning. As well bid the glacier pause in its advance. 
Zarca becomes contemptuous in his decision. She is to fly with 
them, and to fly now. A vein of cruel sarcasm reveals itself in 
Zarca’s composition, and he rails at her fainting womanliness and 
the impracticability of her feminine notions. His grand resource, 
however, is to represent to her that, if she shrinks from the 
task he lays upon her, she will forsake her people in their 
adversity and-doom a race to destruction :— 


‘Say you will loose that hand from fellowship, 
Let go the rescuing rope, hurl all the tribes, 
Children and countless beings yet to come, 
Down from the upward path of light and joy, 
Back to the dark and marshy wilderness 
Where life is nought but blind tenacity 
Of that which is. Say you will curse your race !’ 


She bows to her destiny. With some thrills indeed of a drear en- 
thusiasm, but in reality heart-broken and despairing, she consents 
to all. ‘I will wed the curse of the Zincali! Father, come!’ 

Zarca, in a state of complete composure, is prepared for this 
result. He directs Fedalma to write a letter of farewell to ‘ the 
Spaniard.’ She does so, and they depart :— 


‘Stay, my betrothal ring !—one kiss—farewell ! 
O love, you were my crown. No other crown 
Ts aught but thorns on my poor woman’s brow.’ 


The remaining incidents of the poem may be still more briefly re- 
counted. Silvasacrifices all for love, even to the abandonment of 
his Spanish knighthood, and takes service as a Zincalo in Zarca’s 
band. But no relenting dew trickles down that iron cheek. Zarca’s 
drawn sword parts Silva and his daughter, and all question 
of the marriage seems to be deferred until the establishment of 
the Zincalo kingdom in Africa. The Christian duke finds him- 
self a vagabond gypsy. Zarca contemplates this circumstance, 
if he deigns to contemplate it at all, in the light of an annoying 
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trifle. He has a supreme contempt for the vacillating, pas- 
sion-driven Silva. He storms Bedmar, slays those dearest 
friends of Silva who had shown kindness to his daughter since 
her infancy, and takes Isidor prisoner. Fedalma, in one of those 
moments when her father seemed more human than usual, had 
tried to obtain some mercy for her friends. ‘ And when,’ she 
said, ‘you see fair hair be pitiful.’ But pity is unknown to 
Zarca. The scorching fire of his purpose has burnt up all softer 
feeling in his soul. He is a man of calculating brain; foresees 
all that is to happen ; and does not start at blood. His philo- 
sophy is stated in the following lines :— 
‘The Catholics, 

Arabs, and Hebrews, have their god apiece 

To fight and conquer for them, or be bruised 

Like Allah, and yet keep avenging stores 

Of patient wrath. Zincali have no god 

Who speaks to them and calls them his, unless 

I Zarca carry living in my frame 

The power divine that chooses them and saves. 

Life and more life unto the chosen, death 

To all things living that would stifle them ! 

So speaks each god that makes a nation strong ; 

Burns trees and brutes and slays all hindering men.’ 


The capture of his fortress, the slaughter of his friends, ‘and 
‘one corpse he stumbled on,’ agitate Silva to the brink of 
madness. His agony is intolerable. He leaves his place as 
one of Zarca’s gypsy soldiers, and ‘sweeping like some pale 
‘herald of the dead,’ plants himself before the chief. His 
words on the occasion will, we think, command the sympathy 
of readers :— 


‘Chief, you are treacherous, cruel, devilish !— 
Relentless as a curse that once let loose 
From lips of wrath, lives bodiless to destroy, 
And darkly traps a man in nets of guilt 
Which could not weave themselves in open day 
Before his eyes. Oh, it was bitter wrong 
To hold this knowledge locked within your mind, 
To stand with waking eyes in broadest light, 
And see me, dreaming, shed my kindred’s blood. 
*Tis horrible that men with hearts and hands 
Should smile in silence like the firmament 
And see a fellow-mortal draw a lot 
On which themselves have written agony ! 
Such injury has no redress, no healing 
Save what may lie in stemming further ill. 
Poor balm for maiming! Yet I come to claim it.’, 
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Mere irrelevancy, with which Zarca knows how to deal. He 
calmly proceeds with the order of the day. Father Isidor, 
Silva’s kinsman and former enemy, is, after some preliminaries, 
brought forth to die. Silva can endure no longer. He disowns 
the Zincalo name, and tears from him the Zincalo badge. At 
this moment, a shout cleaves the air, and Silva, looking up, 
beholds ‘the form of Father Isidor upswung, convulsed with 
‘martyr throes.’ In a climax of delirious agony, he strides to 
Zarca and strikes him to the heart. Zarca dies grandly, collecting 
all his energies to commit the cause of the Zincali to Fedalma, and 
to knit them to her in allegiance. He directs that no vengeance 
shall be taken upon Silva; no private feeling had ever influenced 
this rock-hewn hero. His death-blow is the death-blow of the 
Zincali as a nation. Fedalma, indeed, remains true to her mission, 
and leads those of the tribes who will adhere to her into Africa. 
But the gypsy Moses had fallen, and the gypsies are vagabonds 
to this day. Silva and Fedalma part for ever. He goes on a 
pilgrimage to purge himself of his apostacy; she departs for 
Africa; the melancholy main broadens between them as night 
descends, and all is ‘ blackness overhung with stars.’ 

Such is the story of George Eliot’s poem, outlined in a highly 
imperfect manner, but with sufficient specification to enable our 
readers to form some idea of its character and construction. 
Much we have been compelled to take no note of, for the work 
is one of the largest that has appeared in recent times, and the 
canvas is crowded both with figures and incidents. We have 
been unable to trace the sequence of events in the course of 
which every scheme of Silva’s, every fond hope and yearning 
ema of Fedalma’s, that they two may once more knit the 

ands which Zarca’s sword has severed, are frustrated. Zarca 
has, from the first, determined that Silva—not only a Spaniard 
and a Christian, but in character and intellectual calibre all 
that, to Zarca, is trivial and feminine—shall have no part or lot 
with himself and his daughter in the enterprise of constituting 
and ruling the Zincali nation. He ‘humours’ the weak duke, 
and lets him ‘vow impossibilities,’ but he feels that Silva 
never can in very truth be a Zincalo; and but for his impor- 
tunity, and the stress which his expulsion would have laid upon 
Fedalma, her impracticable lover would never have been per- 
mitted to company with the gypsies. The changes of mood 
and varieties of anguish in Silva, the nobler sorrow of Fedalma, 
always in the crisis of decision standing by her father, her eye 
tearless, but her heart weeping blood, are delineated with a 
power which, instead of failing, swells and culminates as the 
poem rolls on to its consummation. Space, however, forbids us 
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to linger, and we have already put our readers in a position to 
accompany us while we endeavour to arrive at a just and candid 
estimate of the merits of the work. 

That it has blemishes not a few, admits of no dispute. The 
versification is occasionally careless, or, at all events, not per- 
fectly successful. There are lines of eight syllables, lines of 
twelve syllables, lines truncated in an abrupt, uncomfortable 
way, lines which you can neither scan nor sing: There are 
one or two rather offensive mannerisms of language; in par- 
ticular, the use of the words ‘hunger’ and ‘hungry,’ which 
torment us like the recurring discord of a tuneless note in a 
long performance on the piano. Neither in sound nor in 
association have the words anything to commend them; but 
the fact that, as harsh and prosaic, they were, until recently, 
avoided by good writers, particularly by poetical writers, lends 
them a certain degree of newness; and they have been much 
patronised of late by literary aspirants whom _barrenness 
compels to take refuge in singularity. Any such motive is 
out of the question in the case of George Eliot; but wherever 
an allusion, direct or indirect, can be made to hunger, she avails 
herself of the opportunity. We have ‘hungry glancing,’ 
‘hungry needs,’ ‘hungry fire,’ ‘heart-hunger,’ the far-fetched 
and uncouth conception of ‘monsters studded o’er with eyes, 
‘ their hunger on ar by overwhelming vision,’ and so forth. 
George Eliot may have the fear of trivial prettiness before her 
eyes, but delicacy is not incompatible with strength, and it 
was a vice and not a virtue in Swift and Pope to delight 
in coarse images. We are not purists; but such words as 
‘cathartic,’ ‘ pregnant,’ and poetic metaphors drawn from physic 
and digestion, do not take our fancy. ‘Repentance is the 
weight of undigested meals eat yesterday.’ ‘This is, in every 
respect, as bad as possible; rude in expression, uncharacteristic 
in the mouth of a Spanish minstrel of the fifteenth century, 
and, except in a superficial and flippant sense, false at all times. 
More serious is the charge which can, we think, be made good 
against this poem, that the treatment is occasionally theatrical 
and mock-sublime. The form of the work, which is largely 
dramatic, exposed the author to the risk of falling into this 
error, but an error it is. The interposition by Zarca of his 
drawn sword between Fedalma and Silva, by way of imparting 
visibility to the severance which internecine enmity puts between 
the Spaniards and the Zincali, is quite in the manner of 
Drury Lane. The introduction of a vein of sarcasm into the 
‘mental composition and the conversation of Zarea, is also more 
favourable to stage effect than to psychological accuracy and 
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poetic truth. We shall not, however, take it upon us to declare that 
sarcastic scorn was an impossible quality in such a man as Zarca. 

It has been maintained that the character of Fedalma, as 
illustrated by some of the principal incidents in her career, is 
improbable beyond the utmost boundary of poetic licence. 
That a girl of eighteen, delicately nurtured from her third 
year in a palace, should dance before the people as Fedalma 
danced in the Placa Santiago, is pronounced impossible. A 
great deal may be urged in support of this view; so much that 
it will in all likelihood continue to be held by a proportion of 
good judges ; so much that its plausibility amounts to a demon- 
stration that there is here a blemish in the poem. A blemish 
we admit; an organic defect we refuse to admit. 

It may be remarked, first of all, that the author was evidently 
aware of the startling nature of this episode, and the difficulty of 
its being accepted as credible. Knowing that, if she failed in 
delineation of character, she failed in all—for George Eliot’s 
special gift is to describe character—she was particularly careful 
to show that the dancing scene was not out of keeping with 
the character of Fedalma. An incurable wildness, wayward- 
ness, capriciousness, is represented as belonging to the girl. 
In the Spanish palace she has never felt at home. To do 
eccentric things was her delight, and if she were expressly 
forbidden to do them, as in the instance of her uncaging the 
birds, the prohibition merely gave the act the further delicious- 
ness of forbidden fruit. She was about to be married. Even 
the limited freedom she had enjoyed was to be circumscribed 
by the social ordinances affecting a wife and a duchess. She 
forced her nurse to roam with her through the town, and when 
she beheld the people in the Placa, the ‘impulse passionate ’ 
seized her, and she danced. 

In the second place, granting that, under ordinary circum- 
stances and in the case of an ordinary girl, the proceeding 
would have been impossible, we submit that Fedalma’s cir- 
cumstances were peculiar, and that, apart from all circum- 
stances, she was not an ordinary, but an extraordinary per- 
son. The gypsy blood in her veins would account for much. 
George Eliot is a strong believer in the strength of physio- 
logical determinations and hereditary dispositions, a com- 
paratively feeble believer in the power of education. Her 
characters are ‘ born so,’ as the man said of his wry neck, and 
there is no getting the twist out of them. Maggie Tulliver 
sailing on the river with Stephen Guest, is the Maggie Tulliver 
of the nursery; education, social influence, everything has 
flowed over her mind like water over rock, and left the original 
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stamp of nature uneffaced. Dinah Morris is sincere in her 
Wesleyan enthusiasm; but it is something brought upon her 
from without; and the woman reasserts her power over the 
preacher, when Dinah knows that she is loved by Adam Bede. 
A child of three, as Fedalma was at the time of her capture, 
has learned much, especially a gypsy child of three. Is it 
certain that fifteen years will not only have obliterated the 
earliest education, but changed the original nature? Gypsy 
or no gypsy, Fedalma is an extraordinary girl, an individual 
genius, one whose conduct not only must not be tried by 
ordinary rules, but.which is sure to deviate from ordinary 
rules. Such women there have been; not one or two, but in 
numbers so great that they constitute a class, and may there- 
fore form the subject of generic treatment by the artist. Maids 
of Orleans and of Saragossa, Saints Elizabeth, Godivas, Lady 
Hamiltons, have figured in literary composition, whether in the 
unlimited province of the narrator of fact, or in the narrower 
rovince of the poetical artist. It is characteristic of genius 
in every phase that its impulses are irresistible. If it was 
legitimate for George Eliot to delineate a girl of genius— 
a question which admits, we think, of but one answer—it was 
not necessary for her to take the portrait from any historical 
personage. It was necessary only that she should be true to 
the characteristics of the historical class. To do unexpected 
things is the peculiarity of the entire order; to surprise, to 
‘athe, to bewilder. To represent any one pertaining to it as 
acting in acommonplace and customary manner would have been 
to fail. Fedalma is a girl of genius; she inherits the genius 
of her father. Her extravagances, we submit, including her 
public dance, are not beyond the probabilities of gypsy genius. 
But what are we to make of her love for Silva? ‘Does she 
love him, or does she not? If she does, is it conceivable that 
she should abandon him in deference to her father? If she 
does not, how are we to understand her expressions of devotion 
to her lover, expressions which are rapturous in intensity 
and exquisitely melodious in sound? Do this great artist the 
justice she deserves and rewards, and this objection also will 
vanish. The poem is a tragic poem, its form partly dramatic, 
artly epic. The thesis it expounds and illustrates is this,— 
he death of a hero is, at certain conjunctures, the death 
of anation. The supreme interest on which its action revolves 
is the enterprise of welding together wandering tribes, con- 
stituting a united people, and starting it in the march of 
civilization. A world-historical problem, as the Germans say, 
is presented in the poem, and the issue being tragic, the lesson 
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is taught in the failure of the hero to solve it. No motive, we 
may remark in passing, could be more august in itself, or more 
appropriate for a great poem ; and as it is an historical fact that 
Thebes fell with Epaminondas, it is not only an imaginatively 
superb, but an intellectually defensible hypothesis, that the 
destinies of the Zincali race were blasted by the death of Zarca ? 
To be the Moses and Mahomet of the Zincali in one, was the 
ambition of the gypsy chief. It was a sublime ambition. It is 
natural and right that it should ‘thrill in his veins like shouts of 
‘victory.’ What he says of his purpose in life, when pressing 
it upon his daughter, is clear, rational, unanswerable :— 


© Tis a vile life that like a garden pool 

Lies stagnant in the round of personal loves ; 
That has no ear save for the tickling lute 

Set to small measures—deaf to all the beats 

Of that large music rolling o’er the world ; 

A miserable, petty, low-roofed life, 

That knows the mighty orbits of the skies 
Through nought save light or dark in its own cabin. 

* * ® * 

New thoughts are urgent as the growth of wings : 
The widening vision is imperious 

As higher members bursting the worm’s sheath. 
Are you not stedfast ? Will you live or die 

For aught below your royal heritage ? 

To him who holds the flickering brief torch 

That lights a beacon for the perishing, 

Aught else is crime.’ 


Zarca knows no wavering. His ambition suffices him; his 
will is undivided. Like one of the dumb, inexorable powers of 
nature, he goes on his way. The ocean tide advances to float 
the ships in a hundred harbours ; will it be moved from its path 
by the cries of the little children who have lost their way upon 
the sands? With Zarca’s adamantine resolution and heroic 
aspiration, there is subtilely but perceptibly blended a more than 
regal pride. The conscious founder of what he believes destined 
to become one of the great nations of the world, he feels the 
purple already clothe his limbs. To speak with scientific exact- 
ness, he is neither cruel nor merciful ; to slay or to save is alike 
indifferent to him, except as related to his purpose. The 
beacon-tower sends its light far-gleaming over the waves, 
showing the track to thousands; the winds of the night 
dash the vainly fluttering bird to death upon its walls; it 
stands, and shines, and knows not. Such is Zarca. In express 
and total contrast to Zarca stands Silva. Zarca sacrifices all 
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hersonal feeling to his ambition as the father and the king of 
is race; Silva sacrifices his Christian faith, his knightly 
onour, his fame on earth, his hope of heaven, on the shrine 
of his love for Fedalma. The one lives for humanity, the 
other for himself. In one thing, however, Silva resembles 
Zarca, that his mind is made up. He may suffer, he may 
grieve, he may brood in meditative agony; but Fedalma, he 
deliberately says, is his heaven ; and not until he is driven to 
frenzy does he renounce the allegiance which, for her sake, 
he adopts. But observe now that, between Zarca and Silva, 
stands Fedalma. She is stronger than Silva, but not so 
strong as Zarca. Her mind, her heart, her whole being, 
are divided between two. Under the spell of her father’s eye 
and her father’s words, she is a Zincala. In moments of 
calmness and gathered strength, she has no real doubt that to 
accept the mission prepared for her by Zarca is her only path 
‘ to a noble life. But the ambition does not conquer the love. 
She is in her father’s hands a victim, a willing victim; but she is 
able only to be the Jephthah’s daughter, not the Deborah, of the 
Zineali. She never ceases to love Silva; and yet she never 
loves him to the extinction of higher aspirations. Yarca’s heaven 
is to save the Zincali; Silva’s heaven is to marry Fedalma; 
but Fedalma has no heaven, for she never, with wholeness of 
heart, makes her choice—never, unless it be after her father’s 
death. The conquest of the dead Zarca over his daughter, if it 
does not inspire her with his faith and his enthusiasm, at least 
secures her eternal severance from Silva and her assumption of 
the queenship of her race. Her words to Silva, in bidding him 
farewell, are explicative not only of the whole philosophy, but 
of the entire artistic construction, of the poem :— 
‘We 
With our poor petty lives have strangled one 
That ages watch for vainly. 
* * * * * 
My father held within his mighty frame 
A people’s life ; great futures died with him 
Never to rise, until the time shall ripe 
Some other hero with the will to save 
The lost Zincali. 
* * * * * 
For me— 
I am but as the funeral urn that bears 
The ashes of a leader.’ 


We decide, therefore, that the delineation of Fedalma is 
right ; and if it is right, it is wonderful. The character of 
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Zarca also would repay more careful study than our space has 
permitted us to devote to it. In point of fact, each of the three 
leading figures is worthy of a separate essay. 

High critical authority, it is well known, has declared that 
the work is not, in the strict sense, poetical. It is not melodious, 
we are told, but rhetorical. The objection, if valid, is fatal ; 
a poem that wants music wants everything. Argument, how- 
ever, avails little on the point. If any one tells us that, having 
carefully listened, he can detect no tune in this work, that his 
ear is positively offended by the want of tune, it is for him a 
failure. For our own part, admitting, as we have done, that 
the versification is defective, we shall nevertheless maintain that a 
moving melody, grave and sweet, pervades the poem as a whole. 
It is an original melody, differing completely from the melody 
of Tennyson, the melody of Wordsworth, the melody of Milton ; 
but to our ear it is as the solemn swell of music, grandly modu- 
lated, now sternly shrill, now majestically wailing, to which a 
fleet might sail into action, or a royal procession march. Between 
the richest glitter of rhetoric and the true aerial gleam of poetry, 
we are perhaps unable to discriminate. But where in this poem 
are the definable marks or qualities of rhetoric ? It is no doubt 
full of metaphor. A marvellous glow of colour is kept up from 
the first page to the last. But this is the case in all the world’s 
noblest poetry, from the ‘Iliad’ downwards; emphatically the 
case in the dramas of Shakspeare. In point of fact, we are not 
sure that in this particular respect any poem of its length in 
existence is so astonishing as ‘The Spanish Gypsy;’ and if 
Aristotle was right, as we believe him to have been, in intimately 
associating the power of clothing thought in metaphor with the 
possession of genius, this will turn out to be a very important 
circumstance. To maintain metaphoric freshness and splendour 
throughout a poem of about nine thousand lines, at a time when 
language has been fixed, if not fossilized, for many centuries, 
is a feat requiring very extraordinary powers of mind. If the 
language of the poem is rhetorical, where are the rhetorical 
artitices? Where the antitheses, the alliteration, the profusion 
of sonorous and coruscating epithets, the arranged climaxes, the 
points of interrogation, exclamation, adjuration? The style is 
intense to the highest pitch compatible with repose; yet, when 

you look well, you find that it is a quiet intensity, a simple 
intensity. We have never seen the assertion that the poem is 
rhetorical backed by any proof, and until we see precise and 
conclusive proof adduced in its support, we shall hold that the 
searching truth and the subtile beauty of ‘The Spanish Gypsy ” 
lie quite beyond the sphere of the rhetorician. 
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We will not say that this poem is a greater work than any 
which George Eliot has produced. The first volume of ‘ Adam 
Bede,’ the last volume of ‘The Mill on the Floss,’ and ‘ Silas 
Marner,’ are, we think, surer of being widely read in future 
times. We confess that we have been more impressed with 
admiration for the literary workmanship, than with affection for 
the characters or interest in what they do; and we feel most 
confident of the literary immortality of works respecting which 
we cannot say quite so distinctly why they please us. But it is 
inconceivable to us that ‘The Spanish Gypsy’ should not find a 
place among those books which the English: people will not 
willingly let die; and if it is not George Eliot’s greatest work, 
it conveys to us, more than anything else she has done, the idea 
of transcendent intellectual power. 

The supremacy of Mrs. Browning among poetic women 
continues, we think, unimpeached. In several of her shorter 
narrative poems there is a thrillingly beautiful and essentially 
original revelation of the feminine nature, steeped in ravishing 
music, which is not approached in ‘The Spanish Gypsy.’ But 
her largest poem, ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ is harshly intense, has no 
repose, fails in respect of intellectual basis, and, though over- 
spread with felicities like a spring meadow with flowers, is on 
the whole unworthy of her. It is, therefore, our opinion that no 
poem of equal size and equal merit with ‘The Spanish Gypsy’ 
has ever been produced by a woman. ‘ In Memoriam’ is the only 
extensive poem which we would decisively place before it among 
those given to the world since the great poetic lights of the 
earlier part of the century went down. It belongs in the best 
sense to the grand style. In emotion, in thought, in pictorial 
delineation, its scale is large and lofty. We feel ourselves raised 
out of the sphere of petty and merely personal interests into that 
high and august region of art in which the characters of Homer 
and of Shakespeare move. It is a picture which, though 
imaginative in its main incidents, seems to be framed into the 
history of the world. Our final estimate, therefore, of the work 
is that its merit is superlative, and we pronounce its appearance 
an important event in the history of literature. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


The History of the Norman Conquest of England ; its causes and 
its results. By Epwarp A. Freeman, M.A. Vol. II. The 
reign of Edward the Confessor. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. 


Mr. Freeman tells us in his preface, that he has so farmapped out the 
ground that he proposes to traverse, as to be able to indicate the extent 
of his history. It is to extend to five volumes. The first was pre- 
liminary. The second, now before us, introduces the actual struggle 
between the English and the Normans, which culminated and was 
decided in the battle of Hastings. The third is to be devoted to 
the year 1066—the year of the conquest. The fourth will delineate 
William’s reign in England. The fifth, and last, will indicate and 
estimate the actual results of the Conquest. Mr. Freeman thus pro- 
poses to deal with this great and determining epoch in English history 
in a way more thorough and detailed than has yet been attempted. In 
less able hands there would be great peril lest such patient investiga- 
tion of minute detail should become wearisome, and the organism and 
vitality of history degenerate into little heaps of dry and troublesome 
antiquarian dust. Mr. Freeman’s vigorous grasp of the philosophy of 
history, his great artistic power, and his literary richness of thought, 
and eloquence of style preserve him from this. His work will not be a 
epee history, in the sense in which the histories of Macaulay and 

roude are popular—ordinary readers, that is, will not be carried away 
by it as by a romance; for this it lacks exciting rhetoric; but it 
is hardly possible for even ordinary readers to peruse it without 
great interest, while to the thoughtful, and to the student of history 
it will commend itself as a great historical creation, having qualities 
of patient investigation, of philosophical judgment, and, on the whole, 
of judicial impartiality, which place it in these respects higher than 
either of the great works we have named. We say of judicial impar- 
tiality on the whole, for every one who has read and recognised Mr. Free- 
man’s articles in the Saturday Review and The Fortnightly will know that 
he is a bitter satirist, a good hater, and a man of very strong, even conceited, 
and sometimes intolerant prejudices. The responsibilities of history, how- 
ever, have kept these qualities in subjection, in a degree that we should 
scarcely have thought possible ; although, like Mr.Froude, he has some hob- 
bies in his estimates of character which he rides very hard—the laboured 
eulogy for Earl Godwine, which he so patiently piles up, forinstance; and 
like most men who ride hobbies, he gets very impatient and angry with all 
who will not get up behind him. But it is not given to mortals to write 
strictly impartial history ; and when we think of Hume’s blind toyrism, 
of Gibbon’s special pleading against Christianity, of Macaulay’s strong 
whiggism, and of Froude’s paradoxical, huge brief for Henry VIIL., 
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we may forgive Mr. Freeman his comparatively venial sins. Notwith- 
standing these, we are confirmed by the second volume in the judgment 
we were bold to pronounce upon the first—that Mr. Freeman is addin 
another to the great classic works which stand upon our historica 
shelves. The present volume is entirely occupied with the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, extending over a period of three and twenty 
ears. While it is strictly and organically part of the whole which he 
planned, it is also a monograph which gives it independent complete- 
ness and interest ; and it is scarcely too much to say,that Mr. Freeman has, 
for the first time, constructed this period of English history so as to make 
it thoroughly intelligible and congruous to the reader—an achievement 
involving labour and difficulty, which the completeness and beauty of 
the result are apt to conceal. The three centres around which the whole 
history groups itself—the three pivots upon which all its incidents 
turn—are Earl Godwine, Saeed, and Harold; and Mr. Freeman’s 
perspicuity and judgment as an historian must be tested by his estimate 
of these. He has, we think, notwithstanding his qualifying remarks on 

. 32, formed too lofty an estimate of the character of Earl Godwine. 
The reader is conscious throughout of special pleading on his behalf, and 
can hardly fail to notice the artistic skill with which predisposing 
incidents and remarks are introduced whenever any event is to be 
brought up for judgment, concerning which a jury might hesitate in 
their verdict. Mr. Freeman does not always content himself with sum- 
ming up in Godwine’s favour, as a judge who has reviewed the evidence 
might do; he palpably holds in his hand a brief for him; and as counsel 
pay behalf, prepares the jury for the most favourable judgment of the 
facts. Mr. Freeman has sought to do for Earl Godwine what Mr. Froude 
has done for Henry VIII., and he has done it with more success; 
Godwine’s faults were not so glaring—his power was exercised under 
more restraint, and his history is more remote and obscure. A man 
who is greater than his sovereign is always a terrible subject, and is 
under strong temptations to abuse his power. Edward, with the excep- 
tion of Godwine’s short exile—the obscurity of which, and the ascertain- 
able moral causes of which Mr. Freeman has not, we think, succeeded 
in elucidating—was always either the tool of Godwine or his victim. 
Godwine was a great man—limiting the term to that kind of practical 
statesmanship of which Lord Palmerston is the latest type—and, on the 
whole, a patriotic man. The marvel is, that his faults were not greater, 
that his ambition was not more lawless, and that he did not become a 
second Pepin-le-Bref. As it was, his daughter was Edward’s Queen—with, 
probably, but little option on Edward’s part—and his son was Edward’s 
successor. Mr. Freeman, we think, is nearer the truth in his eulogy of 
Godwine, than Palgrave and Lappenberg in their depreciation of him; 
but a true judgment would probably greatly qualify the eulogy. 

The same remark, only ina less degree, may be made concerning his de- 
lineation of Edward. Mr. Freeman is, we think, substantially justified in 
the destructive criticisms whereby he disperses the monkish halo which 
has meretriciously glorified his essentially weak character. It was 
natural, perhaps, that, in the eyes of monkish and medieval historians, 
religious goodness and ecclesiastical sympathies—the qualities of a saint— 
should abundantly compensate for the lack of statesmenlike and patriotic 
qualities in the king, if, indeed, the excellencies of the former were not 
regarded as per se excellencies of the latter. Modern Europe has learnt, 
however, that a good saint may be a very bad king, and that, often in virtue 
of his saintliness. St. Louis and George III. are hardly the monarchs that 
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any intelligent nation would choose. Edward the Confessor, where he 
did not neglect kingly duties for monkish practices, sought to administer 
civil government on Ecclesiastical principles.- There can be no doubt, 
moreover, that, while he was not consciously unpatriotic, his strong 
Norman sympathies, leading to most unjustifiable appointments of 
Normans to every high ecclesiastical and civil office into which public 
opinion would permit him to introduce them, so that the'land was filled 
with Normans before William came, did more than anything else to pre- 
pare the way for the Norman invasion. He was, beyond all question, 
a religious man; but he was a questionable husband, and a weak and 
incompetent king, governed chiefly by foreign favourites; and Earl 
Godwine deserves the admiration of all lovers of their country, for the 
firm and persistent way in which he resisted the infatuation of his 
foolish son-in-law. At the same time, Mr. Freeman has not perfectly 
understood the limits of moral disapprobation. He uniformly presses 
Edward too hard, even in matters where he deserves no reproach. He 
was very fond of field sports, not, however, to anything like the per- 
nicious extent to which Rufus, and even the Conqueror, carried the 
passion; and Mr. Freeman questions Edward's religiousness, on the 
ground that the dying agony of the mute beast did not plead with him 
successfully. Witi our ignorance of Edward’s methods of sport, and 
with modern examples of good men like Fowell Buxton, and Prince 
Albert—to say nothing of Archbishop Cranmer and other Ecclesiastics 
of past times—this is simply nonsense. 

To Mr. Freeman’s estimate of Harold we have little to object, 
except that the colouring is again too high. Mr. Freeman fairly 
abandons himself to hero-worship. Harold was a grand character. His 
father’s virtues were reproduced in him in a noble form, and without 
his qualifying faults. He is not as a statesman to be named with his 
great rival of Normandy; but, on the whole, his virtual regency of 
the kingdom for twelve years was wisely, righteously, and strongly 
administered. ‘That he was an enlightened statesman is indicated by 
his efforts for promoting education ; that he was conscious of the evils of 
Ecclesiastical ascendency in the affairs of the kingdom, and daring enough 
to disregard them, is clear, from the foundation of his secular college 
at Waltham; and especial significance was given to this by the almost 
contemporary monkish foundation of Edward at Westminster. Harold 
was the patron of the scholars, Edward of the monks. Hence, probably, 
couch of the obloquy heaped upon the former by monkish chroniclers; 
and, inasmuch as it is through them, chiefly, that our information comes 
concerning the succession to Edward’s throne, and the oath to William 
the Norman, it demands all the prescience of the accomplished historical 
student and the profound historical philosopher to appreciate the moral 
quality of both incidents, and to pronounce whether Harold really was a 
usurper of Edward’s throne, and the perjured guest of William. Harold 
and his short reign will, however, be the principal subject of Mr. Free- 
man’s next volume ; until its appearance we will forbear further remark. 
It is, however, from the twelve years of his administration under Edward, 
and not from the solitary year of his reign—grandly heroic as that was 
—that Harold must be judged; and the materials for a true and certain 
judgment are very inadequate. 

Mr. Freeman devotes some chapters to the early life of William and 
to the first years of his Norman reign; he starts with the judgment that 
can hardly be questioned, that William was one of the greatest rulers 
and statesmen of his own or any other age. Surrounded by almost 
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unparalleled difficulties, his great genius and high character surmount 
them all. How he did so, and what he really was, will appear in the 
next two volumes of Mr. Freeman’s history. e content ourselves, at 
present, with the citation of the following delineation of him, which will 
not only show Mr. Freeman’s estimate, but furnish a specimen of his 
glowing, feeling, and eloquent style. 

‘In estimating the character of William, one feature stands out pre- 
eminently above all others. Throughout his career, we admire in him 
the embodiment, in the highest degree that human nature will allow, of 
the fixed purpose and the unbending will. From time to time there 
have been men who seem to have come into the world to sway the course 
of events at their good pleasure, men who have made destiny itself their 
vassal, and whose decrees it seems in vain for lesser men to seek to with- 
stand. Such was the man who, with the blood of thousands reeking on 
his hands, could lay down despotic power, could walk unattended to his 
house, and calmly offer to give an account for any of his actions; and 
such in might, though assuredly not such in crime, was our first Norman 
King. Whatever the will of William decreed, he found a means to bring 
it about. Whatever his hand found to do, he did it with all his might. 
As a warrior, as a general, it is needless to sound his praises. His 
warlike exploits set him among the foremost captains of history, but his 
warlike exploits are but the smallest part of his fame. Others beside 
him could have led the charge at Val-és-dunes; others beside him 
could have chosen the happy moment for the ambush at Varaville ; others 
beside him could have endured the weariness of the long blockade 
beneath the donjon of Brionne; others, it may even be, beside him 
could have cut their way through palisade -and shieldwall and 
battle-axe to the royal Standard of England. But none in his own age, 
and few in any age, have shown themselves like him, master of every 
branch of the consummate craft of the statesman. Calm and clear- 
sighted, he saw his object before him ; he knew when to tarry and when 
to hasten; he knew when to strike and how to strike, and how to use 
alike the noblest and the vilest of men as his instruments. Utterly un- 
scrupulous, though far from unprincipled, taking no pleasure in wrong 
or oppression for its own sake, always keeping back his hands from need- 
less bloodshed, he yet never shrank from force or fraud, from wrong or 
bloodshed or oppression, when these seemed to him the straightest paths 
to accomplish his purpose. His crimes admit of no denial; but with 
one single exception, they never were wanton crimes. And when we 
come to see the school in which he was brought up, when we see the 
men whom he had to deal with from his childhood, our wonder really 
ought to be, that his crimes were not infinitely blacker. His per- 
sonal virtues were, throughout life, many and great. We hear much 
of his piety, and we see reason to believe that his piety was some- 
thing more than the mere conventional piety of lavish gifts to mo- 
nasteries. Punctual in every exercise of devotion, paying respect 
and honour of every kind to religion and its ministers, William 
showed, in two ways, most unusual among princes of that age, that 
his zeal for holy things was neither hypocrisy, nor fanaticism, nor 
superstition. Like his illustrious contemporary on the Imperial throne, 
he appeared as a real ecclesiastical reformer, and he allowed the precepts 
of his religion to have a distinct influence on his private life. He was 
one of the few princes of that age whose hands were perfectly clean from 
the guilt of simony. His ecclesiastical appointments, for the most part, 
do him honour ; the patron of Lanfranc ad Anselm can never be spoken 
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of without respect. In his personal conduct he practised at least one 
unusual virtue; in a profligate age he was a model of conjugal fidelity. 
He was a good and faithful friend, an affectionate brother—we must 
perhaps add, too indulgent a father. And strong as was his sense of 
religion, deep as was his reverence for the Church, open-handed as was 
his bounty to her ministers, no prince that ever reigned was less disposed 
to yield to ecclesiastical usurpations. No prince ever knew better how to 
control the priesthood within his own dominions; none knew better both 
how to win the voice of Rome to abet his purposes, and how to bid 
defiance to her demands when she infringed on the rights of his Crown 
and the Jaws of his Kingdom. While all Europe rang with the great 
strife of Pope and Cesar, England and Normandy remained at peace 
under the rule of one, who knew how, firmly and calmly, to hold his own 
against Hildebrand himself.’—pp.166-8. 

Mr. Freeman’s history is a history of kings, governments, and politics, 
merely; of the morai and social life of the people, of their man- 
ners and customs, religion and intelligence, he tells us nothing. In- 
deed, we are scarcely conscious of a people, save as the pawns upon 
the mighty chess-board over which Godwine and Edward, Harold and 
William were the combatants. This is a great defect. The lessons of 
history, and indeed the true understanding of it, are to be learned from 
the social conditjons of a people, and not from the political conflicts of 
its rulers. The memorials of early English social life are scant enough, 
but it is the province of historical science to gather them together, and 
to point out their significance ; and it is the prerogative of great historical 
genius, out of a fragment to reconstruct the whole. Mr. Freeman has 
conceived only of the history of kings and armies and parliaments. This 
he has investigated with amazing labour, and interpreted with almost 
unrivalled skill, and with instincts that are always true and good; his 
passionate love of right, of freedom, justice, and truth is felt in every 
page; but his history would have been greater and truer, had he not 
revolted so far from the philosophy of the modern historical school 
which Macaulay represents. 


The Invasion of the Crimea. By W. A. Kinetaxe. Vols. 
Ill. & 1V. W. Blackwood & Son. 1868. 


These volumes of Mr. Kinglake’s work surpass in interest their pre- 
decessors: and this is saying a great deal. What is more, they are 
wholly free from the strong personal bias which was so marked in the 
first volumes of the work. We know not whether the rancour, the 
keen animosity of Mr. Kinglake towards Napoleon the Third has sub- 
sided, but unquestionably it is no longer manifested towards either the 
Emperor or his generals. The incidents of the coup-d’état, and the 
duplicity to which Louis Napoleon had recourse in his arduous struggle 
with the Revolution—with the spirit of anarchy which threatened to ruin 
France—seem to have imbued the impassioned mind of Mr. Kinglake 
with a mortal hatred. He was too forgetful of the fact that there never 
has been a great revolution wherein the motives and actions of the 
leading men would stand the test justly applicable to men in ordinary 
times. We do not think it can fairly be doubted that Louis N apoleon 
believed that the only, or at least the best means of escape for France 
from the anarchy which was consuming her, lay in his own elevation to 
supreme power. If he had recourse to duplicity, he did so only asa 
means of meeting the duplicity of his antagonists,—he fought them with 
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their own weapons ; and France, by the plébiscite, approved his conduct. 
The virulence with which Mr. Kinglake assailed the French Emperor in 
his opening volumes appears to us inexcusable, and it is unparalleled in 
any historical work of equal merit and importance. All through these 
first two volumes this strong bias was so manifest that it produced upon 
the reader an effect the very opposite of that desired by the author. It 
made us suspect him of partiality at every turn: and even his account of 
oe a of the Alma seemed to us distorted by his animosity to the 
rench. 

In the two volumes now published, the difference of spirit is most 
remarkable. From first to last, we cannot lay to his charge a single case 
of partisanship or partiality ; and so grateful and reassuring is this to 
the reader, that we begin to think better of some of his statements in 
the previous volumes, and to distrust some of our own strong doubts of 
his accuracy in those instances where he bore so hardly against our allies. 

But, however this may be, and putting aside the previous volumes, we 
can say confidently of the two volumes now published, that they are 
not only free from prejudice or partiality, but that they exhibit in the 
amplest degree the conscientious truthfulness required in_ historical 
works, combined with a carefulness and elaborateness of research 
altogether unsurpassed in any work of the kind yet given to the world. 
The minuteness and exactitude of the author’s knowledge of the events 
which he describes are marvellous. Never before has history been so 
written. Every movement of the armies, every change in their condition 
is clearly described. We see, not only the councils and conduct of the 
generals, but the part played by every regiment; and at the critical 

oints of the narrative, even the conduct of individual officers and privates 
is admirably recorded. For example, the description of the two cavalry 
charges in the memorable action at Balaclava fills more than one-half of 
the fourth volume. 

Every mode of narrating events has its special excellencies, and also its 
corresponding defects. Never yet, we believe, have the actions of war 
been depicted so minutely as in this work; nevertheless, there is one 
defect, if so it may be called, which clings to Mr. Kinglake’s mode of 
narrative. At the stirring points of the campaign, it takes the reader a 
longer time to peruse the narrative than the actual time which elapsed 
during the events so narrated. Hence we miss to some extent the 
stirring rush of the conflict. The battle of the Alma, as narrated by 
Mr. Kinglake, is wondrously clear and fully described,—but we miss the 
roar and smoke of actual battle. It is as if the battle were presented to 
us without noise and smoke. The same remark applies even to his 
description of the splendid cavalry charges at Balaclava. But what is 
thus lost is far more than compensated by the excellencies which the 
narrative presents, and which would be unattainable if a more rapid style 
of description had been adopted. 

No military description in literature is more truly epic and worthy of 
its theme than Mr. Tinglake’s narrative of the charges of the British 
cavalry at Balaclava. The famous charge of the Light Brigade, cele- 
brated by Tennyson, and now endowed with a fuller and scarcely less 
permanent fame by Kinglake, has unduly thrown into the shade the 

revious charge on the same day of the Heavy Brigade, when six 
undred British dragoons charged a solid mass of 2,300 Russian cavalry, 
a the inert mass in rapid succession alike in front and 
on both flanks, and cutting their way into the hostile mass until its unity 
was destroyed, and the whole square of Russian cavalry broke up and 
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gave way, and took to flight. That charge, directed by Lord Lucan and led 
by General Scarlett, was as admirably executed as any cavalry charge on 
record ; and the heroism of the British horseman is admirably depicted 
by our author. The subsequent charge of the Light Brigade was a 
mistake, but it was a splendid mistake,—a blunder which has added a 
page to our military history of which every Englishman must be proud ; 
and although it did no good to the allied army on that memorable day, 
it was not barren of P cee results as regards the whole campaign. 
In truth, the moral effect of those two cavalry charges must have been 
immense. Six hundred British heavy dragoons scatter to the winds four 
times their number of Russian cavalry; and immediately thereafter, six 
hundred British light cavalry actually charge a mile-and-a-half into the 
heart of the enemy’s position, and, with cannon and riflemen firing 
upon them both from right and left; they charge right through a large 
battery of 12-pounders in their front, scatter the Russian cavalry drawn 
up in mass in rear of the gun, and—a mere handful—continue to attack 
and hang upon the rear of the Russian squadrons till they are almost 
driven from the field. Two hundred more of British sabres would then 
have driven the whole Russian army in confusion over the Tchernaya. 
Never before did 600 men produce so tremendous an effect upon an army 
which was strong in infantry and artillery, as well as in cavalry. 

Mr. Kinglake justly remarks that the fighting power of an army and of 
anation depends much upon the historic glories which belong to them. 
Our cavalry will never forget Balaclava; they will see, by that example, 
what wonderful feats may be achieved by dauntless horsemen ; and they 
will seek to rival that exploit—it will be a standard of heroism for them 
for all time. In Mr. Kinglake’s next volume we shall have his description 
of the great battle of Inkerman—in which our infantry rivalled in 
heroism the conduct of our cavalry at Balaclava; and if Mr. Kinglake’s 
description of Inkerman be equal in power to the narrative which he 
has already displayed, we think it would bea wise step on the part of our 
Government to extract from his work his description of the batties of 
Inkerman and Balaclava, and supply copies to every barrack-room in the 


kingdom. 

Mr. Kinglake, in truth, is doing a great service to his country by 
setting forth, with admirable skill, the exploits of our soldiery during the 
late war. Even French generals have admitted—nay, proclaimed—that 
the British infantry is the most terrible in the world; and any one who 
acquaints himself with the grand charges at Balaclava will not fail to come 
to the conclusion that the British cavalry do not lag behind their foot 
comrades in peerless prowess. As a mere matter of history, it seems 
evident that British soldiers, whether horse or foot, excel all others 
in the world; and unquestionably, also, England has produced some of 
the greatest generals—such as Marlborough and Wellington—that ever 
lived. 

At the same time, it is manifest that the fighting power of our troops 
is a fact of much more permanent endurance than our capacity for 

eneralship. In the Crimean war, especially, we have little to boast of 
in the way of generalship. In Mr. Kinglake’s work Lord Raglan him- 
self cuts a poor figure; and the French generals show even to less 
advantage; and although Sir John Burgoyne has published a long 
dissertation in the Times, to prove that everything that was done by our 
generals was done rightly, we think the public will hardly come to so 
satisfactory a conclusion. In no other campaign are we so strongly 
reminded of the modest saying of our greatest soldier, the Duke of 
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Wellington, that the general who triumphs is simply the one that makes 
the fewest mistakes. 

We have assigned to Mr. Kinglake in these volumes the credit of 

rfect impartiality ; andto this credit, we believe, he is entitled in the 
Fitlest degree. But we do not therefore affirm that all Mr. Kinglake’s 
opinions are correct. It is needless to expect that all critics or exposi- 
tors of the Crimean war, howsoever able they may be, will come to the 
same opinions as to the merit or demerit of the various movements and 
operations of the war. Mr. Kinglake may be wrong in holding that the 
flank-march to Balaclava was a mistake, a fatal blunder; and also that, 
whether on the South side or on the North, the right course was to have 
followed up the victory of the Alma by an immediate assault upon 
Sebastopol. As this course was not adopted, no one can tell whether or 
not it would have been so successful as Mr. Kinglake maintains it would 
have been. At the same time, it must be admitted, that he gives very 
strong reasons for the views which he upholds, reasons quite as strong as 
any of those which have been advanced against him. 

r. Kinglake is adding a great work to our military literature—a work 
second to none, and in many respects superior to all former works of the 
kind. We wish him good speed with the remaining volumes. We know 
that if we shall have to wait far them long, the interval will be well spent 
by the author. Mr. Kinglake knows that he is producing a great work ; 
he has pitched his aim high, and with admirable resolution he with- 
stands the many motives which tempt an author to impatience, and 
refuses to publish until he has given the finishing touch to every part of 
his work. In this respect it would be a fortunate thing for the public if 
other authors would follow his example. 


A Narrative of Captivity in Abyssinia ; with some Accounts of the 
late Emperor Theodore, his Country, and People. By Henry 
Brianc, M.D. Smith, Elder, & Co. 1868. 


This rather hastily-produced narrative of Dr. H. Blanc is replete with 
interest, and records in plain, manly terms the personal experiences 
through which Lieutenant Prideaux and himself passed in their brave 
and vain attempt to rescue various European captives from the clutches 
of the desperate fanatic and savage despot of Abyssinia. It is, moreover, 
introduced by a succinct sketch of Theodore’s rise from obscurity, of 
the comparative excellencies which distinguished the earlier part of his 
career, of his complex character and habits, and the circumstances and 
causes of his fall. Dr. Blane tells the story of Consul Plowden’s and 
Mr. Bell’s death, though he travels backwards and forwards over the 

ound in such a way that his reader is apt to be grievously confused in 

is chronology. We wish he had also given a résumé of the sufferings 
of Mr. Stern, and explained more fully the circumstances out of which 
all the difficulty sprang. He abstains, however, on all occasions from 
traversing ground with which he supposes his readers to have become 
familiar im other sources, and confines his narrative chiefly to what 
passed under his own eye. His journey from the coast, and the success 
of his first interviews with Theodore, aggravate the misery he must have 
experienced in so soon having to share the fate of the other Europeans. 
Few men have lived to tell a more astounding story of privations, 
cruelty, treachery, and suspense. ‘The fickleness of the tyrant, and his 
incomprehensible gushes of affection and cruelty, rendered all foresight 


-of the morrow impossible. There was intolerable humiliation in this 
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position for English gentlemen. The modest account of physical tortures 
endured, the apprehensions of violent death, of death from starvation or 
from fresh treachery, and the culmination of danger within only half an 
hour of final deliverance, give to the whole story of this captivity a 
tragic interest surpassing the most sensational fiction. We have been 
made abundantly familiar with all the brilliant proceedings of our 
generals, soldiers and engineers in securing the end of the Abyssinian 
expedition; but it is a most impressive change of scene, to transport our- 
selves from the British camp to the Amba at Magdala, and listen to the 
first rumours of the approach of deliverance, and count the hours till 
the British guns are heard amid the defiles, and the heart of the 
strange mad bully was broken on his craggy throne. This narrative, 
told so simply, and illustrated so cleverly, by men who saw and suffered 
much, will hold its ground when much contemporary literature has dis- 
appeared. Dr. Blanc has acquired considerable mastery over the rela- 
tions of the barbaric tribes of Islam, with whom Theodore was at war; 
and has sketched with force the progress of the rebellion, which, together 
with his imprisonment of Englishmen, aggravated the temper and 
weakened the power of Theodore. It is impossible to read the sketch 
of this demoniac without seeing some grand features in his character. 
A wild, tyrannous ambition possessed him to restore the old Ethiopian 
empire, and fight a new crusade against all Islam. Even at last he said 
he preferred to die by Christian than by Moslem hands. There was 
great tenderness and even gentleness in his actions at times, and an 
obvious desire to reconcile his most deadly enormities, such as the sack 
of Gondar, with some specious show of justice. He had some idea of 
the sanctity of a throne, and would suffer anything rather than be 
‘reviled.’ The cause of the entire difficulty was a desire to possess 
himself of English art and manufacture, and to compel skilled labour into 
his service; and we believe some reality was underlying his desire for 
‘ friendship with England.’ There was something approaching grandeur 
at last in the resolve not to yield to overpowering force, and to die in his 
lair; but all that was noble in him was utterly vitiated by the possession 
of despotic and irresponsible power; and a more heart-sickening record 
of human sin and misery was never penned. It is some relief to find 
that heroism and unselfishness like those of our author and many of his 
companions are not extinct among us. England can ‘fight for an idea,’ 
for a benevolent and just cause; and there are Englishmen still among 
us as noble, as brave, as generous as any in our deathless annals. 


Cameos from English History, from Rollo to Edward VI. By the 
Author of the ‘ Heir of Redclyffe.’ London: Macmillan & 
Co. 


Miss Yonge has strong ecclesiastical proclivities, which give a colour- 
ing to all that she writes, and which affect her judgment of character, 
and sometimes dim the historical instinct that discriminates between 
legend and genuine tradition. She certainly is not to be trusted with a 
character like that of Edward the Confessor; her ecclesiastical reverence, 
her almost morbid sympathy with Churchmen, blind her to the fact that 
Edward’s excellencies as a monk were precisely his defects as a king. 
In Edward’s time she would have vied with the most eulogistic of his 
monkish chroniclers ; in the time of the Commonwealth she would have 
been a devotee of Charles and Laud. Sir Walter Scott would have found 
in her a Jacobite after his own heart ; and.we have no doubt she wears 
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mourning, and fasts on the 29th of January. Nevertheless, the stern 
realities of history have produced some effect upon her; and only when 
she gets beyond the clear decisive region which history has explored does 
she venture upon any great credulities. Mr. Freeman’s new volume, 
however, will make sad havoc of her portrait of the saintly confessor 
—one of the best men (perhaps) and worst kings that ever sat on the 
English throne. 

She can, however, tell a story well, and is as fair as strong pre- 
possessions will permit her to be. Her conception is a good one. By a 
series of historical portraits—she prefers to call them cameos—each in- 
dependent in itself, and the whole arranged in close chronological 
sequence, she conveys to the minds of her readers a tolerably correct 
notion of the course and the principal characters of English history. 
She has produced a most plndoabie school-book ; alittle over-coloured, in 
the directions we have hinted at, whenever Church matters and the divine 
right of kings come in her way; but carefully accurate, and very 
interesting. Differing from Miss Yonge ecclesiastically, as we do toto 
calo, and having a profound sense of the vital importance of the principles 
of difference, we cannot more emphatically express our admiration of her 
book than by the earnest hope that she will, as she conditionally promises, 
continue it in another series. It might lead young people astray on some 
points; but these are exceptions to the valuable instruction that it is 
calculated to give. We know of no elementary history that combines, in 
an equal degree, accurate knowledge with the skilful presentation of it. 


A Century of Birmingham Life ; or, a Chronicle of Local Events, 
from 1741 to 1841. Compiled and Edited by Jonny 
AurreD Lancrorp. Vol. II. Birmingham: E. C. 
Osborne; London: Simpkin & Marshall. 


Mr. Langford’s book is very baffling to reviewers; just as, leaving out 
the leaders, a newspaper would be. Any attempt to point out general 
characteristics would be equally futile. Mr. Langford simply extracts 
such contemporary newspaper information as may throw light upon the 
social, material, and moral history of the town, supplying merely the 
string of connecting narrative upon which such extracts may be threaded ; 
and, as is not infrequently the case, in thus modestly merging the 
historian in the annalist, he has supplied more trustworthy information 
and rendered more valuable service than any historian could. Follow- 
ing a strictly chronological order, and comprising a decade in each 
chapter, Mr. Langford records the incidents of each year; that is, 
he extracts the newspaper paragraphs which record them. This he 
does with admirable judgment. The peril of overloading his pages 
with uninteresting matter, to which the character of his plan specially 
exposed him, has been successfully avoided, and the book is as amusing 
as it is valuable. Mr. Langford’s own literary powers are considerable ; 
and, as a newspaper editor, he is well practised in both composition and 
the arrangement of materials. He has performed his task with much 
patience, and with loving interest. His book will be invaluable to both 
the historian and the archeologist, the manufacturer, and the political 
economist. It is scarcely possible, indeed, to exaggerate the local and 
general value of a work so constructed, and so admirably executed. A 
good index obviates the one objection to the strictly chronological 
arrangement, viz., the recurrence in various places of information 
relating to the same subject. 
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A Vindication of the Character and Administration of Sir Thomas 
Rumbold, Bart., Governor of Madras in 1778-1780, from 
the Misrepresentations of Colonel Wilks, Mr. Mill, and other 
Historians of British India; including an Examination of 
Mr. Hastings’ relations with Sir Thomas Rumbold. By his 
Daughter, the late EtizaserH ANNE London: 
Longmans & Co. 1868. 


The period during which Sir Thomas Rumbold was Governor or Pre- 
sident of Madras was part of that during which Warren Hastings was 
Governor of India. At a previous time, when Hastings’ reign was 
likely to be curtailed, Rumbold had heen proposed as his successor. 
While he was at Madras the storm was brewing which, under the 
direction of Hyder Ali, broke on that presidency shortly after Sir 
Thomas Rumbold left it. The disasters which befel us in the outset of 
that war with Hyder excited in England one of those occasional fits of 
interest in the affairs of India to which we are subject. Who was 
to blame, became a parliamentary question of the first magnitude. 
Hastings and his friends answered, ‘Rumbold;’ and the East India 
Directors charged him with divers offences in the conduct of his 
administration. 

Apart from the particular forms in which these charges were made, 
they may be described generally as follows,—the amassing of wealth 
improperly; negociating with the Nizam and others, without due refer- 
ence and obedience to the Governor General and Council at Calcutta— 
causing by this insubordination the war which followed; and neglecting 
to observe the signs of the coming storm, and to warn Hastings of its 
approach and to make preparation against it himself. 

A bill of pains and penalties against Sir Thomas Rumbold, founded on 
these charges, was brought into the House of Commons, but after being 
prosecuted for some months was abandoned. The aspersions on his 
character, however did not die with the bill, and they have been 
repeated by the most respectable historians of British India to the 
present time. 

To vindicate her father’s character the late Miss Rumbold spent 
several years in collecting and arranging the materials for this book. 
She sought to show that the charges were false, and that they were 
trumped up by Hastings to divert from himself the blame which was his 
due for the disasters in the Carnatic in 1780. The confederacy against 
us which Warren Hastings attributed to provocations caused by Sir 
T. Rumbold is in this vindication attributed to the conduct of the 
Governor General himself. Before, however, Miss Rumbold’s work was 
completed she died. An anonymous editor has prepared the papers for 
publication, and written an explanatory preface. A few more editorial 
notes, especially the addition of some dates, would have rendered the 
work more effective. But for the substantial value of the vindication 
pee the best voucher possible is produced in the shape of a note by 

. Marshman, reprinted from the Appendix to the first volume of his 
‘ History of British India.’ The papers were shown to Mr. Marshman 
after this volume had been sent to press. In it he had followed previous 
writers in their representation of the case against Sir T. Rumbold. The 
perusal of these papers changed Mr. Marshman’s opinion, and in this 
note he states in detail his final judgment on the general points of the 
case. It amounts to a reversal of that hitherto passed. The volume 
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must in futuré be studied by all who may have to write about the portion 
of history to which it relates. 


Deutschland Einst wnd Jetzt im Lichte des Reiches Gottes. (Ger- 
many, formerly and now, in the light of the Kingdom of 
God.) Von W. Horrmany, D.D., Court-Preacher, &c. &c., 
Berlin. Berlin: Stilke & Muyden. 1868. 


The main design of this work is to show how Prussia has grown into 
its present position, power, and influence, under the special guidance 
of Diviac providence; and that the same providence has still a great 
work for it to do in Germany and Europe. The author sketches the 
course of German history under the emperors, showing how and where 
they failed to understand the national duties obviously imposed on them 
at various junctures, especially at the Reformation; he traces the 
. —- rise of the House of Hohenzollern, pointing out how, until the 

formation, it was loyal to the Hapsburg imperial dynasty—how from 
that time onwards, its loyalty was ever more being repaid by jealousy and 
antagonism—how its only rival, Saxony, for the sake oF securing the 
crown of Poland, lost its opportunity when the Elector became Catholic— 
how Prussia grew ever stronger, through the energy, economy, skill, and 
uprightness of its rulers—how the mission of uniting Germany having 
been ever more completely transferred to its hands, it aimed gradually 
to fulfil it by a variety of means, till it took the boldest step, in the year 
1866, and dried up the main source of German discord and weakness, by 
expelling the Austrian intriguer from Germany proper. 

. reading the work, although we have found various matters with 
which we could not agree, we have admired the author’s profound 
acquaintance with the ins and outs of European history, the largeness 
of his grasp, and the fairness of his spirit. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing chapter is that relating to Frederick William iv, the late King of 
Prussia. Dr. Hoffmann was his intimate personal friend, and sets many 
= of his life in a new light. The book ought to be carefully read 

many in England whose estimate of that monarch is an unjust one. 
rom Dr. Hoffmann’s views of the part Germany is to play in the 
religious future of the world, his notions of the best constitution of 
the Church, and of the course to be pursued by Christianity, we fre- 
quently differ; but his book on the whole does credit alike to his intellect 
and his temper. 


Memoir of George Steward. London: James Nisbet. 1868. 


Those who knew the subject of this biography will feel an intense 
interest in its perusal. They will recall the tones of his voice, his child- 
like smile, his sparkling humour, his rolling thunder of eloquence, which 
seemed at times as if it would echo on for ever. These ‘ Notes of Conver- 
sations’ will awake in their minds reminiscences of some of the happiest 
hours of their lives, when in his exquisite home on the banks of Ulls- 
water, they have heard ‘the Master of Ensemere’ open out on theology 
or history, on politics, poetry, or philosophy ; or when at eventide, with a 
copiousness and fervour peculiarly his own, he poured out his whole soul to 
the Father. But others besides old acquaintances are contemplated by the 
editor in the preparation of these materials; and we are glad to believe 
that through them, the author of ‘ Mediatorial Sovereigaty’ will now 
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become known to a large number of readers who delight in rare accom- 
plishments and racy humour, and who will rejoice to come into contact 
with a mind so utterly unworldly, an enthusiasm for truth so divinely 
contagious, and a confidence in God that enabled him cheerfully to 
bear burdens that would have crushed other men into insanity and 
suicide. There are bitter sorrows hinted at in this volume, and the 
editor has shown exquisite tact and delicacy in the manner in which 
reference is made to the change in Mr. Steward’s ecclesiastical convic- 
tions, to his mental struggles, his domestic trials, and pecuniary losses 
from the terrible bank failure which changed all the surroundings of his 
latest years, but could not touch him. ‘These circumstances are men- 
tioned, because they were necessary to bring out the wondrous 
Christianity of the man ; and in nothing does this appear more than in the 
fact, that with the intensest yearning for success in his ministerial 
labours, he felt his work to be imperfectly done—felt it to be in one 
sense ‘a failure,’ and yet he never repined. He accepted this as the 
self-sacrifice which God required of him, and he offered it without 
amurmur. The ‘ Notes of Conversations’ that are here preserved form 
a peculiarly interesting feature of the work. They are many of them 
very remarkable, and well worthy of a high place among distinguished 
and even classic ‘ table-talk.’ 

The letters, the closing scenes, and the exquisite sketch—by some 
second anonymous hand—of Mr. Steward’s life at Ensemere, make 
the volume one of unusual attraction, and rich in suggestion and 
stimulus. There is a tone of naive simplicity, and there are marks 
of true genius about the biography and its subject, which we believe will 
make widely known one of the most remarkabie and noble men whom it 
has ever been our lot to know. 

We have only space for a few jottings from the ‘Table-talk,’ but 
with peculiar emphasis we commend the volume to our readers. 

Speaking of Coleridge he said: ‘Coleridge make a living? No, of 
‘ course he could not! If making a living be all we have got to do, we had 
‘ better have been cows and horses; they make their own living and help 
‘us to make ours. Coleridge was made to sing; to live as free from 
‘ care . a bird; tv pour out his melodies for the delectation of all who 
* pass by.’ 

‘In two aspects the spiritual life differs from our human life. Our 
‘human life begins in a home, and ends in our leaving it; our spiritual 
‘ life is a journey that ends in home. How wretched must the journey 
‘be to those who have no home; they cannot stop, they cannot even 
‘ delay—they must move on, and they know not where. The other is, that 
‘ all our great consolations in life are drawn from something beyond it; 
‘we have many subsidiary ones, but all our great ones come from 
‘ the life 

‘ P—— said the other day, “‘ One must stand by one’s colours!” But I 
‘ have no colours to stand by ; I have long got past that stage. Christi- 
‘ anity in its social aspect is so broken, that one cares little for any of its 
‘forms. We must love good people wherever we meet them, and 
‘ worship where we best can; that is about my creed.’ 

‘I do not like anything that connects religion with a close bonnet or a 
‘ grey shawl; that makes it into a sect. I grow more and more out of 
‘ the idea of boundary lines.’ 


‘On the literalist plan of interpreting Scripture, we ought all to wear 
‘asword; we are pws forbidden to take two. 


‘Religion is not a difficult thing, not a thing of effort; it ry merely 
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‘ fulfilling the law of our higher nature; a being filled with Him, who is 
All in all.” 

But we must not multiply extracts; we counsel our readers to buy 
the book ; and conclude our brief notice of these fascinating ‘Memo- 
rials’ with one paragraph from the graphic portrait with which they 
conclude :— 

‘To remember the in-door life at Ensemere is inexpressibly pleasant 
‘and satisfying. Mr. Steward’s presence pervaded the house. At 
‘ times—nay, very frequently—he seemed flushed and filled with the 
‘ ineffable peace of God; and the visible lapse of communion with Him 
‘ —a diffusive overflowing heavenliness, that pervaded the house with the 
‘odour of the ointment. At other times there was a fluttering and 
‘ restlessness, which reminded the vbserver of an eagle shut up under the 
‘ wires of a poultry yard, and thinking of his eyrie in the hills. There 
‘ was no touch of bitterness, though not a few indications of discontent 
‘and sense of repression, as though he were keeping down by some 
‘ strong effort, some yearning and longing after what he had not realized 
‘in action. It was noticeable that one contracted no prejudices in his 
‘society. A true, lofty, benignant catholicity breathed round him: no 
‘ gossip, no ‘hits,’ no unfair comparisons ever defiled the limpid stream 
‘ of his occasional personal talk.’ 


The Life and Times of S. Gregory the Illuminator, the Founder, 
and Patron Saint of the Armenian Church. Translated 
from the Armenian by the Rev. S. C. Maran, M.A., 
Vicar of Broadwinsor. London, Oxford, and Cambridge: 
Rivingtons. 1866. 


The information which Mr. Malan has brought together in this volume 
is rare and curious. He has translated a Russian State-paper, descriptive 
of the Armenian kingdom, and nation, and church, which contains in 
about fifty pages the traditional belief with reference to this curious 
people, who through so many ages—scattered, and persecuted, and 
et upon—have still preserved their consciousness of nationality. 
Mr. Malan adds a few elaborate and illustrative notes on the geo- 
graphical and historical details. The history of the diffusion of Christi- 
anity among the Armenians has always been traditionally attributed to 
Thaddeus and Bartholomew, and the restoration and renewal of 
its energies to Gregory, surnamed ‘ the Illuminator ;’ who, towards the 
close of the third century, after a religious education at Cesarea, became 
the means of converting the Armenian king Tindates, and great multi- 
tudes of his people. He was afterwards consecrated their Bishop and 
Patriarch, and regarded as the founder of the Church amid the mountains 
of Ararat. Mr. Malan has translated from the Armenian lan e The 
Acts and Martyrdom of 8S. Thaddeus and S. Bartholomew,’ and a 
biography;of S. Gregory, written in 1749, at Venice, by an Armenian, 
who derived his material from the lives written by Agathangelas and 
Simeon Metaphrastes. Itis impossible not to be struck with the utterly 
unhistorical character of the entire documents, put together as they are 
in the loosest fashion, and reminding us very strongly of the legends of 
the Buddhist saints and martyrs, which are preserved by Busnouf, Abel 
Rémusat, and Stanislas Julien. It is very curious to see the strong 
evidence of oriental worship of Light, which is made to do duty per- 
petually for logic or love. The entire machinery of the hagiologies and 
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martyrologies 1s here in full display, and the effect is to sicken the reader 
with the traditionary information and mythical unreality of the entire 
transactions. The documents are not equal in point of talent to the 
apocryphal Gospels, though they show the singular simplicity of a 
eae mind, in which they pon 4 ever have taken the rank and place of 
true history. 

Mr. Malan promises two or three more volumes of similar matter, and 
as we should think, of far more interesting character. It is amusing to 
see the avowed animus of this laborious and exhausting toil. The trans- 
lator thinks that ‘a few authentic documents in connection with the 
‘ Armenian Church might prove acceptable to those who take interest in 
‘ more than one branch of Christ's Holy Catholic Church on earth.’ He 
has no patience with ‘ playing with silks, lace, candles at noonday, and 
‘ other questions equally frivolous ;’ but the proceedings of this ‘ branch’ 
of the Catholic Church is ‘solid law and better sense.’ This coquettin 
with effete Oriental Churches, in virtue of the apostolic succession an 
episcopal orders which have lived on through the ages of civil discord 
and eoay strife, with the obvious view of establishing the Anglican 
Church as one of a sisterhood of such Churches, coupled with the un- 
christian repudiation of all Churches which make no such chimerical 
boast of Apostolic Orders, and are content with the Apostolic doctrine, 
writings, and spirit, is one of the signs of the times. It is a yearnin 
after union, which is well meant, as far as it goes, but which, a hundre 
years hence, will seem as bizarre and irrational as do the miracles of 
S. Gregory the Illuminator. 


Memoires de Malowet. Publiées par son petit fils le baron 
Marover. 2vols. Paris: Didier. 1868. 


The ‘ Memoirs of Malouet’ possess all the interest in the history of 
the French Revolution of the part which he himself played at that 
stirring epoch. He was the lsokee of the moderate party, who wished 
for reform ‘and not for revolution, and would have been content with 
the suppression of crying abuses and a moderate régime of representation 
which should leave a preponderance of power in the hands of the 
monarch. Malouet’s desire was that the king should concede thus much 
to the revolution by presenting himself to the States-General with a well- 
defined plan. An honest, energetic man, matured in the administration 
of the Marine, which had initiated him into all the routine of govern- 
ment, he united great experience with some talent as a public speaker, 
though lacking warmth. He gave the true solution to several important 

uestions. He voted for the creation of the two chambers ; he opposed 
the establishment of the Catholic Church; and was averse to trans- 
forming a religious society into an administrative department. He agreed 
to the alienation of some portion of the property of the clergy, but he 
claimed the remainder asa guard to their independence, on the condition 
of each one contributing a just proportion to the expenses of the State. 
Unfortunately he did not clearly recognize the principles of religious 
liberty, and, though he repelled the idea of proscription, he was willing 
only to acknowledge the public celebration of one form of worship. 
Malouet could play but one réle, sacrificed, as he was, to an age when 
anything might have succeeded — moderation ; hemmed in between 
a furious aristocracy who insisted on keeping we as it was, and a 
long oppressed democracy, who burned to overthrow all existing institu- 
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tions ; and in the presence of a wavering, undecided king, who knew only 
how to irritate his people by abortive coups d'état, but had no power to 
subdue or conquer them. Malouet reveals to us the secret springs of some 
of the most important events of the revolution. We shall not, hence- 
forth, seek for them in dark conspiracies so much as in entanglements 
rendered explicable by a study of character. He displays a fine subtile 
psychological analysis in his appreciations of history as it was unfolding 
itself before his eyes. The king, Necker, Barnave, are sketched to per- 
fection, but, above all this, power is conspicuous in the pages devoted to 
Mirabeau. There is nothing more charming than the narrative of the 
interview—arranged by Malouet—between Necker and the great Tribune. 
The former, who did not as yet recognise his power, received him 
with a haughty indifference. en Mirabeau reached the minister's 
house they saluted each other silently and paused an instant, observing 
one another. ‘Sir,’ said Mirabeau, ‘M. Malouet has assured me that 
¢ you understand and — the motive of the explanation which I wish 
*to have with you.’ ‘Sir,’ replied Necker, ‘I am told that you have 
* some propositions to make to me, what are they?’ Mirabeau, wounded 
at the cold interrogatory manner of the Minister, and at the stress which 
he laid on the word propositions, rose and said angrily, ‘ My proposition 
‘is to wish you good day,’ and went away. The following anecdote 
paints to the life the utter weakness of Louis XVI. It concerned a 
matter of great importance, on which the safety of the monarchy de- 
pended. Malouet and the Archbishop of Langres hoped to obtain from 
the Assembly a vote in favour of its own removal into one of the pro- 
vinces, but the proposal ought to have come from the king, and he had 
to be persuaded to it. We will leave Malouet to tell the story. ‘We 
* were already,’ he says, ‘at the end of August. About nine o'clock in 
* the evening we went to M. de Montmorin’s; M. Necker was there; it 
* was the evening for the meeting of council, but the king had come in 
‘fatigued from hunting, and had put off the council until the 
‘next day. The two Ministers knew that there was no time to lose; 
‘they returned and persuaded us to go back with them, but M. de 
‘Langres judged wisely that our entrance into the palace at the 
‘hour of the council would be noticed, and that some bad conse- 
‘quence might result from it. We therefore remained in 6 
‘de Montmorin’s room, awaiting the issue of the conference. After 
‘midnight the two ministers returned. They had both approved our 
‘ suggestion ; and M. Necker, as he entered, told me, with an air of 
* consternation, that it had been ag and that the king was deter- 
* mined not to leave Versailles. e insisted on being told the motive 
‘ for this strange decision, but we obtained no reply. The bishop wished 
‘ to go and see the king; upon which Necker said to him impatiently, 
* “if you will know the whole truth, be assured that our position is a 
‘painful one. The king is good, but very vacillating. His majesty was 
* tired, and slept during council. We were in favour of the transference 
‘ of the Assembly, but the king on awaking said No, and then retired. 
* Believe, then, that we areas much annoyed, and more perplexed, than 
* yourselves.” We separated, feeling very sad and anxious; and a few 
* days later we learnt that it had been forbidden to send any fresh troops 
‘to Versailles.’ We find in these ‘Memoirs of Malouet’ the peculiar 
value of a first-hand document on this stirring epoch, which will yet, for 
a long time, occupy the minds of successive generations, raising again 
and again the whole of these vexed questions, without furnishing a solu- 
tion to any of them. 
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Summers and Winters in the Orkneys. By Dantex Gorrie. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


The Orkneys have been often written about, but we suspect are not 
often visited by tourists; any place beyond the Pentland Firth being 
supposed to be given up to terrific storms and perpetual snow. They 
are too near for discovery, and too distant for familiarity; we know 
enough about them to speak very ignorantly, and too much to encourage 
any cne to hope for success in writing a book about them. Mr. Gorrie, 
however, has been bold enough to make the attempt; and he has written 
one of the most sensible ant useful books of the kind that we have for 
some time met with. If he does not tell us anything new, he tells us 
much with which we are unfamiliar ; and if his picture of the Northern 
Islands falls below the mountain grandeur of Skye, it is picturesque 
enough to tempt summer tourists across the narrow Pentland Firth. 
The Orkneys seem, in fact, very pleasant to reside in. The winters are 
by no means severe; there is neither snow enough for sleighing, nor 
ice enough for skating, or golf. The average temperature, thanks to 
the Gulf Stream, is higher than even in Southern Scotland. The 
weather is fickle rather than rough; the seasons are not very scrupulous 
in preserving their respective territories—winter will send its cold blasts 
into the warmth-of the August sun, and summer dust will be found 
when, in our more sober south, we should look for flakes of snow. 

All that is necessary to know concerning the physical features, the 

roductive economy, the history, legends, superstitions, religion, social 
Eabite, trade, and economy of the islands, Mr. Gorrie tells us in the 
most intelligent business way. Without any preliminary flourish, he 
plunges at once in medias res, and we find ourselves —— in the 

leasantest way grave and valuable information. Mr. Gorrie does not 
indulge in a bit of fine writing, until in Chapter VI. he has to describe 
scenery and seasons, and then, we regret to say, he breaks out, all at 
once, into a strain of poetical prose, that fully rivals Mr. Hugh Mac- 
millan’s ‘ Bible Teachings in Nature.’ We should not, however, be so 
illnatured as to point this out, if he did not do it so well. 

It is interesting to read how rapid agricultural improvement has been : 
indeed, all of agricultural science that the Orkneys know, they have 
learned during the last fifty years. It is encouraging, too, to learn what 
compensations there are in trade, and that when one staple of a people, 
like ‘kelp,’ utterly fails, another is soon discovered. 

We heartily commend Mr. Gorrie’s sensible and modest little book, 
which is equally valuable as a history for students, a handbook for 
travellers, and an interesting book of travel for people who are neither. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Clarendon Press Series. —A Handbook of Pictorial Art. By the 
Rev. R. Sr. Joan Tyrwuirt, M.A. With a Chapter on 
Perspective, by A. Macponatp. Oxford: at the Claren- 
don Press. 1868. 


_ It is difficult to determine the class for which this gee volume 
is prepared. The mere beginner or the young student would 
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the historical sketches of the great forerunners of Raffaelle lead him per- 
petually beyond his depth, and presuppose knowledge to which he is an 
utter stranger. On the other hand, the advanced student would resent 
the tone of pedagogy which pervades the whole, and could hardly be per- 
suaded to go over in detail the various exercises and elementary in- 
structions with which the volume is charged. The same remark applies 
to the courses of anatomy, perspective, and oil painting, which are intro- 
duced pari passu, with such matter as is earnestly pressed on amateurs 
and young artists by Mr. Ruskin, in the ‘Elements of Drawing.’ They 
are too concise for the learner, too elementary for the learned. The 
author has taken Mr. Ruskin as his model, not only in criticism, word- 
ainting, and general abuse of amateur art, but also in the specialité of 
iyression, and the dogmatic might in which Mr. Ruskin is so great, and 
in the moral parentheses and bursts of righteous indignation, sanctified 
etymology, and social philosophy to which we have long been accus- 
tomed in the writings of the author of ‘ Modern Painters.’ The reader 
is browbeaten by the overwhelming authority with which he is told to 
shade pumpkins or draw geometrical curves, or mix rose-madder with 
yellow ochre, and he feels small enough to hide in the corner of his old 
shoes beneath the awful denunciations of his folly in attempting too much; 
but then, without note of warning, he is addressed as though he were 
legitimately aiming at once to acquire the graces of Tintoretto or the 
colours of Titian. There is some capital advice in the book, and a 
would be artist must be very dull if he does not get some of his pride 
knocked out of him, some ‘wrinkles’ supplied, and some practical, 
manageable hints from which to profit. The paper, the type, the illus- 
trations, ‘the three stages of a water colour,’ and the earnest spirit of the 
volume are beyond praise of ours :—still we must confess to some im- 
patience at the manner in which the professional man—the barrister, 
hhysician, or parson—is lampooned, if he try to augment the pleasure of 
is holiday by making sketches of the scenery through which he passes. 
Of course it would be an advantage if he could paint or draw like Fielding, 
or Hunt, or Inchbold, or Turner; and he would do it infinitely better 
than he does if he gave years of toil, instead of scant holidays to the work. 
Such proficiency is, however, purely impossible ; and the question arises, 
shall he try to bring home his remembrances of nature, or leave it alone? 
Messrs. Tyrwhitt and Co. seem unquestionably to imply the latter. But 
such advice, if carried out, would condemn to silence every amateur who 
plays and sings; because, not being able to practise twelve hours a 
y for ten years, he cannot rival Charles Hallé, or Ole Bull, or 
Titiens, or Sims Reeves. With all Mr. Tyrwhitt’s dogmatism, he is at 
times lenient and doubtful as to his own advice ; and he leaves one sorely 
oe ane after all, where to begin or what todo. As life is short and 
olidays are shorter, and amateurs are numerous, it would be well even 
now, if some competent and successful artist who began such work after 
he was thirty, would describe the processes through which he acquired 
his facility. We do not for a moment question the truth of the general 
principles which pervade the volume; such as ‘ Whatever is worth doing 
1s worth doing well ;’ ‘ Truth is the great aim of the artist ;’ ‘ Rome was 
not built in a day ;’‘ Begin at the bottom of the ladder, not at the top ;’ 
‘ Do nothing to be seen of men;’ but still there is a sense of being bullied 
by these wise pages ; and, after all, we feel disposed to assure our very 
competent teacher and guide that if he had given twenty years to 
the art of composing handbooks per se, he would have made a better 
one. 
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The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication. 
By Cuartes Darwin, M.A., F.R.S. London: Murray. 
1868. 


This work is the first of three promised by Mr. Darwin, as a kind 
of sequel to his ‘Origin of Species,’ in which he proposes to narrate 
somewhat at length those facts derived either from his own experience 
or the reliable observation of others, which induced him to propound the 
views that excited so much attention on the first publication of that 
work. Whatever may be thought of the theory of the production of 
species by the process of Natural Selection which is now so intimately 
associated with Mr. Darwin’s name, there can be no doubt that his long 
and patient researches into many recondite branches of Natural History, 
will always be of inestimable service to future observers. It is only by 
the collection and comparison of a long series of such careful obser- 
vations, that conclusions of any value can be arrived at on those hidden 
laws, the results of which we see before us in the multifarious phe- 
nomena of nature. 

In the present work Mr. Darwin goes into the history and the various 
forms of our most common domesticated animals and plants, with the 
view of deducing some conclusions as to their probable origin in remote 
ages. The dog was domesticated in Europe long before the period of 
any historical record, as is shown by the remains discovered recently in 
the lake dwellings of Switzerland and Scandinavia, traceable to the 
Neolithic and Bronze periods, which have thrown so much light on the 
pre-historic age of our race. Mr. Darwin believes the various breeds of 
our domestic dog to be derived from a union of the wolf, the jackal, and 
several American species of Canis. Domestic dogs which are allowed to 
return to their original condition, show a great tendency to revert to the 
type of the wolf or jackal. Some dogs which had run wild on Juan de 
N ova in the Indian Ocean had entirely lost the faculty of barking, had 
no inclination for the company of other dogs, nor did they acquire their 
voice during a captivity of several months. They congregated in 
vast packs, and caught sea-birds with as much address as foxes could 
display. The pig Mr. Darwin clearly shows to be descended from two 
distinct types, the Sus scrofa, resembling the common wild boar, which 
is gradually disappearing from domestication, and becoming replaced b 
the Sus Indica, or Chinese type. The rabbit, which presents suc 
a remarkable series of divergent forms under domestication, is believed 
to be in all cases descended from our English wild species. To the 
various breeds of the domestic pigeon, Mr. Darwin devotes a large amount 
of space. He prefaces this chapter by the statement, that ‘the evidence 
‘ that all the domestic races have descended from one known source, is 
‘far clearer than with any other anciently domesticated animal ;’ and 
then proceeds to show that the various domesticated breeds would, 
if found wild, have been placed in at least five new genera,—not merely 
distinct species, the differences being not superficial only, but in what are 
generally considered as important osteological characters, as in the 
proportion, outline, and relative direction of the bones of the skull. In 
cultivated fruits, one of the most complete illustrations of the great 
change produced by domestication is furnished by the evidence that the 
peach, nectarine, and almond, are all derived from a single species. 

The second volume of Mr. Darwin’s work is devoted to a series 
of very interesting considerations on the subjects of Inheritance, 
Reversion, Hybridism, Interbreeding, and Correlation. The facts con- 
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nected with the inheritance from generation to generation of special 
peculiarities or deformities are very curious. An instance is narrated of 
the accidental occurrence in an individual of an additional finger on one 
hand; in the second generation this deformity was exhibited on both 
hands; in the third generation, three brothers had both hands, and one 
of the brothers a foot affected; and in the fourth generation, all 
four limbs were deformed. A remarkable anomaly is presented by the 
occasional re-growth after amputation of these supernumerary members ; 
which never occurs with the natural limbs. 

‘Mr. White describes a child, three years old, with a thumb double 
from the first joint. He removed the lesser thumb, which was furnished 
with a nail; but to his astonishment it grew again, and re-produced a 
nail. The child was then taken to an eminent London surgeon, and the 
newly-grown thumb was wholly removed by its socket-joint, but again it 
grew, and re-produced a nail. Dr. Struthers mentions a case of partial 
re-growth of an additional thumb, amputated when the child was three 
weeks old; and the late Dr. Falconer communicated to me an analogous 
case which had fallen under his own observation. A gentleman, who 
first called my attention to this subject, has given me the following facts 
which occurred in his own family. He himself, two brothers, and a sister, 
were born with an extra digit to each extremity. His parents were not 
affected, and there was no tradition in the family, or in the village in 
which the family had long resided, of any member having been thus 
affected. Whilst a child, both additional toes, which were attached by 
bones, were rudely cut off; but the stump of one grew again, and a 
second operation was performed in his thirty-third year. He has had 
fourteen children, of whom three had inherited additional digits ; and 
one of them, when about six weeks old, was operated upon by an 
eminent surgeon. The additional finger, which was attached by bone to 
the outer side of the hand, was removed at the joint; the wound healed, 
but immediately the digit began growing, and in about three months’ 
time the stump was removed for the second time by the root. But it 
has since grown again, and is now fully a third of an inch in length, in- 
cluding a bone; so that it will for the third time have to be operated 
upon.’ Vol. ii. p. 14. 

The tendency to Reversion, that is, of animals or plants which have 
varied from their original type, in coneequence of domestication or 
other causes, to revert to that original type when the modifying circum- 
stances are removed, instead of becoming more and more widely Drea, 
would appear at first sight to be one of the strongest arguments against 
the Darwinian hypothesis of the gradual formation of new species by the 
process of Natural Selection. This tendency to Reversion is familiar to 
naturalists in ali domesticated races ; not only in striking characteristics 
like those already mentioned in the case of the dog, but even in such 
comparatively unimportant points as the zebra-like transverse bars which 
constantly make their appearance on the legs of horses. The argument, on 
the other hand, in favour of the Dervinienbeesthotia founded on the con- 
stant occurrence in both the animal and vegetable kingdom of a complete 
series of intermediate forms connecting two apparently distinct species, 
must not be — too far. One of the most marked and perfect of 
these series of intermediate forms is found in the case of the wild oxlip, 
commonly so-called, connecting the primrose (Primula vulgaris) with 
the cowslip (Primula veris). And yet Mr. Darwin, who has devoted much 
time and labour to the investigation of this series of plants, has himself 
conclusively proved that the oxlip does not furnish an instance of the 
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gradual change of the cowslip into the primrose, or of the primrose into 
the cowslip, but is a true hybrid, and could not have been produced 
without the previous existence of the two distinct species. 

The portion of Mr. Darwin’s work which will probably provoke the 
largest amount of criticism is the concluding chapter of the second volume, 
in which he propounds the theory of ‘ Pangenesis ;’ that the ova or embryo 
is in fact a miniature perfect organism consisting of gemmules thrown off 
from all the various cells throughout the body of the parent. According 
to this theory, during the growth from the young to the adult animal or 
plant, the individual is undergoing a perpetual series of metamorphoses ; 
and by its provisional adoption Mr. Darwin thinks some explanation is 
offered of Litherto inexplicable facts connected with inheritance, and of 
the extraordinary phenomena of alternate generations,and other mysteries 
of the lower forms of the animal kingdom. 

We heartily recommend these volumes, replete with the most interest- 
ing facts and speculations, to the consideration of all who are interested 
in the marvellous phenomena of animal and vegetable life. 


Handy Book of Meteorology. By Atexanper Bucuan, M.D. 
Second Edition. William Blackwood and Sons. 1868. 


We hailed the first edition of this work, and expressed our satisfaction 
with its admirable condensation of facts and varied information on every 
subject bearing directly or more remotely on the weather. The present 
edition is practically a new work. It is nearly doubled in magnitude, 
and is enriched by much additional information. The most remarkable 
and valuable portion of this new matter consists of an explanation of 
additional plates which have been introduced. Three of these give an 
admirably executed chart of the world, the isobarometrical lines of 
pressure over the earth’s surface in July and January, and the mean 
annual pressure over the surface of the globe. The relation between 
these lines and the ‘constant’ and ‘prevailing winds’ is carefully 
illustrated in the entirely new chapter on that subject. Similar remarks 
may be made with reference to the beautiful charts which portray the 
lines of mean temperature, both for separate months and for the whole 
year. Tables are added for correcting barometrical observations, and 
much curious and interesting discussion is introduced on optical phe- 
nomena, on that mysterious entity ozone, on storms and cyclones, 
weather sigrals and waterspouts. We know no work comparable to this 
in directing the studies and observations which are still necessary to 
make this youngest of the sciences of any practical use. Mr. Buchan 
has offered some interesting observations on the exceptional weather of 
1867. We should like to know what he has to say about the phenomena 
of the tropical summer of 1868; its intense heat, its freedom from 
electrical disturbance, disappearance of ozone, the splendid wheat and 
grape harvest, and the comparative absence of zymotic diseases. The 
sketch of the various instruments used in meteorologic observation is 
somewhat more complete and satisfactory than in the first edition. 


Géricault étude biographique et critique. Avec le catalogue raisonné 


de Peuvre du maitre. Par CuarLes CLEMENT. Paris: 
Didier. 1868. 


M. Charles Clement has achieved for himself a distinguished position 
among art critics, from the elevation of his point de vue, the extent of 
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his knowledge, the correctness of his taste, the candour of his judgments. 
Ready to perceive the beautiful in all its varied forms, free from all 
sectarian narrowness, he is inexorable in his condemnation of everything 
that tends to debase art, or to turn it into a degrading traffic. His fine 
work on the great masters of the renaissance, his studies of French 
painters, and his articles in the Jowrnal des Débats, are all instinct with 
the same spirit. It is not his fault if the French séhool does not rise 
and place its manual skill at the service of a lofty ideal under a 
life-giving and generous impulse, without which everything is weak and 
false. This volume brings before us one of the noblest masters of the 
contemporary French school of art; a master who, as our author says, 
might have become the Michael Angelo of our day, by the vigour of his 
pencil, the power of his coloring, his anatomical knowledge, and above 
all, by his sublime and melancholy imagination. We become acquainted 
with the man through the artist, we catch the secret link which unites 
his genius and his character; we —— in his early struggles, his 
energetic endeavours, and his hardly contested triumph. The work of 
his life reviewed in these highly interesting pages, and the unlooked for 
end of the young artist, fill our hearts with regret and sadness. This 
study of Géricault, followed by a faithful and complete catalogue, such 
as M. Clement knows how to make, is, in our opinion, one of his most 
finished works. It leaves the impression—even apart from the special 
subject on which it treats so effectively—at how high a price and under 
what influences a man becomes a great artist. Grand thoughts and fine art 
alike come from the heart, only when it is endowed with natural genius, 
and cultivated by persevering labour. 


Modern Methods in Elementary Geometry. By E. M. Reynoxps, 
M.A., Mathematical Master in Clifton College. Macmillan 
& Co. 1868. 


No one doubts that the books of Euclid are a wonderful illustration 
of human ingenuity, a dexterous combination of processes, and a 
cumbrous and laborious, but exact, method of arriving at the relations of 
magnitudes. They provide for a certain class of minds disciplinary 
tension, and demand both concentration and attention; yet continental 
teachers have long ——— more expeditious processes of arriving at the 
same conclusions, and Mr. Reynolds has given to schoolmasters a digest 
of these. Here in about a hundred openly printed pages are the geo- 
metrical results of the six books of Euclid, and a vast number of capital 
exercises and new and additional deductions. The definitions and 
axioms are apparently reduced in number, but they are given as they are 
wanted. The principle on which alone Euclid permits a pair of com- 
passes to be used is boldly repudiated. Measurement and the turning 
of triangles and circles round on axes chosen for the purpose are freely 
adopted. The author first discusses the straight line, involving angles, 

rallels, and ei, ein the circle, then the area of figures, and 

nally “os magn ines and similar figures. Boys with any tact may 
take a hop, skip, and jump through the whole mystery, and be prepared 
at once by mastering this book for the higher mathematics to which it is 
an obvious introduction. The propositions of the second book of Euclid 
are simplified by new constructions and algebraical processes. The 
chief defect seems to us in the small amount of help given in the matter 
of new constructions. Some of the most difficult problems of the fourth 
and sixth books are left chiefly to the ingenuity of the puril. 
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Father Fernie, the Botanist. A Tale and a Study ; including his 
Life, Wayside Lessons, and Poems. By James Nicuo.son. 
Glasgow : Porteus Brothers. 


The touch of genius is upon every page of this little book. It is 
difficult to say wagilee the charm of the story, the poems, or the bota- 
nical conversations is the greatest. James Nicholson is one of the peasant 
poets of Scotland, entitled to sing with the best of her minor minstrels. 
An exquisite fancy, a rich imagination, a quiet humour, and a tenderness 
as manly as it is touching, give a magic to his pen. Of the poems ‘ Child 
Margery’ and ‘ Wee Jeannie’ are the fullest of hounng and pathos. The 
short sketch of Father Fernie is marked by simplicity and genius. The 
botanical dialogues are inlaid with anecdotes, verses, and moralizings, 
which give a great charm to their lessons. It is not often that ele- 
mentary science is clothed in such an attractive garb. 


Recollections of the Paris Exhibition of 1867. By EvcEne 
Riowet. London: Chapman & Hall. 


Mr. Rimmel, that he might be compelled to study the Paris Exhibition 
thoroughly, undertook to write a description of it for two newspapers— 
the Courrier de l Europe and the Patrie. He obtained assistance from 
various commissioners and Exhibitors. These newspaper articles were 
collected into a volume and published under the title of ‘Souvenirs de 
l’Exposition,’ with numerous engravings, chiefly borrowed from the 
‘ Art Journal ;’ of which volume this is an English translation. Within 
the compass of 300 pp., the descriptions are necessarily very brief and 
cursory—in most cases amounting to little more than the entries of a 
catalogue. The resumé, however, is lively and judicious, and the illus- 
trations, which are numerous and well executed, make the volume an 
elegant book for the drawing-room table; far more instructive and artistic 
for idle moments or social dulness than many that do duty there. 


POETRY, FICTION, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Annals of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, A.D. 1598—1867. 
With a Preliminary Notice of the earlier Library founded 
in the Fourteenth Century. By the Rev. Wu.11am Dunn 
Macray, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 


‘What a place to be in,’ says delightful old Elia, apropos of ‘ Oxford in 
the Vacation,’ ‘is an old library! It seems as though all the souls of all 
‘ the writers, that have bequeathed their labours to these Bodleians, were 
‘ reposing here, as in some dormitory, or middle state. I do not want to 
‘handle, to profane the leaves, their winding sheets. I could as soon 
‘dislodge a shade. I seem to inhale learning, walking amid their 
‘ foliage ; and the odour of their old moth-scented coverings is fragrant 
‘as the first bloom of those sciential apples which grew amid the 
‘happy orchard.’ Judging from the patient love which alone could 
have produced his volume, we may almost venture to say of Mr. Macray 
what Charles Lamb says of his friend G. D., that he may be found ‘ busy 
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‘as a moth over some rotten archive, rammaged out of some seldom- 
‘ explored press. With long poring, he is grown almost into a book. I 
‘longed to new-coat him in Russia, and assign him his place. He might 
‘have mustered for a tall Scapula.’ If Mr. Macray has not produced 
such a book as Dibdin would have written, he has produced a book that 
Dibdin would have delighted in, and that Anthony 4 Wood would have 
envied. He has chronicled the history of the Bodleian by simply 
noting year by year its chief acquisitions and changes, enriching and 


_ vivifying the annals with many a curious story and racy anecdote ; 


presents, purchases, bequests, together with governmental and official 
changes are duly noted, literary rarities are specified, the statistics of 
the library, from time to time, are given; and thus we are able to trace 
the growth and estimate the treasures of the oldest public library in 
Europe and of the second greatest of England. 

Prior to the year 1367, a few ‘books kept in chests in St. Mary’s 
‘ Church, which were to be lent out under pledges, as well as some 
‘ chained to desks, which were only to be read in situ,’ coustituted the 
University Library. In the year above mentioned, Bishop Thomas 
Cobham commenced the building of a room in the north-east corner 
of the church—completed in 1409 for the reception of the library—and 
thence called by his name. A librarian was appointed who was also 
chaplain to the University, and who had to offer yearly masses for the 
souls of benefactors—a reminiscence of which still exists in the ‘ bilding 
prayer, in which King Henry IV. and others are mentioned. In 1426 
the University began to erect the present divinity school. Duke 
Humphrey came to their assistance, and became a munificent patron 
of both school and library ; some 600 MSS. were presented by him to 
the latter, and a new building became requisite for their reception. This 
was completed in 1480, and is the central portion of the present great 
reading room. In 1550, Edward IV.’s Commissioners for the Reforma- 
tion of the University ‘ visited the libraries in the spirit of John Knox, 
‘ destroying, without examination, all MSS. ornamented by illuminations 
‘ or rubricated initials, as being eminently i and leaving the rest 
‘exposed to any chance of injury and robbery.’ Wood speaks of 
i silage and waste, of MSS. burned, and sold to tailors for their 
‘measures, to bookbinders for covers and the like, until not one 
‘remained in situ.’ So utterly did the public library disappear that 
Convocation ordered the sale of the bookcases. 

Bodley entered as an undergraduate of Magdalen College about four 
years afterwards; and he conceived the sable ambition of restoring 
what had been destroyed, and laying the foundations of a magnificent 
University a fter some years spent in diplomatic service, he 

roffered to the Vice-Chancellor to re-edify the library, to obtain for it 

enefactions of books, and to endow it with an annual rent. And to 
this work he devoted the rest of his life. The new library was opened 
Nov. 8th, 1602, with 2000 volumes; Sir Walter Raleigh, John Milton, 
Bacon, Pope, Clarendon, Johnson, John Locke, King James, and many 
others contributed to it. The latter offered to present to the library 
‘whatever precious and rare books’ Sir T. Bodley might choose to 
select from all the Royal libraries—an offer greater in the promise than 
in the performance. In 1610, Bodley onl an agreement with the 
Stationers’ Company—the — of the obligations of the Copyright 
Acts—whereby all their publications were to be presented to the henry. 
He also provided a bell for the purpose of giving notice when the library 
was about to be closed, which somehow disappeared, and its very exist- 
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ence was forgotten—a small hand-bell doing duty for it—until, in July, 
1866, it was found by Mr. Macray buried in rubbish beneath some old 
stairs, and is now restored to its duties and honours. Bodley died in 1613, 
and bequeathed the greater part of his fortune, which he had not already 
expended, in bequests for the support of the library, thus constituting one 
of the noblest literary monuments that any man ever reared for himself. 
In 1642, ‘The Kinge had £500 out of Sir T. Bodlyes chest,’ which, it is 
unnecessary to say, was never repaid; it was credited to him in the 
annual accounts up to the year 1782. It was during the king’s visit in 
this year, that the well-known story of his singular experiment in the 
‘Sortes Virgiliane’ which Mr. Macray recounts pp. 70, 71, had its origin. 
Among other valuable bequests to the library, were Selden’s Oriental 
MSS. and books, in 1654; Laud’s great collection of 1300 MSS.; Edward 
Malone’s 800 volumes of Dramatic Literature and Early English Poetry ; 
the MSS. of the Jesuit Canonici, amounting to 2045, purchased in 1817 
for £5,444, &c. In Bodley’s time the East India Company was char- 
tered, and Oriental MSS. streamed into his library, the only public re- 
ce oo for them, in rich abundance. The British Museum did not exist 
till 1713. 

The question, whether books should be lent out of the library, has 
often been discussed ; it is amusing to read that, with strict impartiality, 
both Charles I. and Oliver Cromwell were refused; and gracefully ac- 

uiesced in the observance of the statute when it was put before them. 
Teemwelt was a benefactor of MSS. to the library, but no entry even of his 
gifts was made; while Charles’s was received with an oration from the 
public orator, which began ‘Eacellentissime Vice-Deus.’ When his father 

resented a copy of his works, the book was carried in solemn procession 
St. Mary’s Church to the library, by the Vice-Chancellor, attended 
by twenty-four doctors in their robes. ‘The regulations of the library were 
stringent enough; eight o’clock was the hour for opening, and the librarian 
was at first, and until 1813, prohibited from marrying. Many irregularities 
sprung up; in 1787 a complaint was made that the librarian was never in 
attendance on Saturdays and Mondays, on account of a curacy which he 
held some miles distant, at which he had to do Sunday duty. In 1806,a 
student, who had waited in vain for admission, affixed to the door the Greek 
verse of the New Testament, which denounces those who had taken away 
the key of knowledge, and who neither entered in themselves, nor permit- 
ted others to enter in. The slip of paper upon which he wrote it is still 
preserved. A copy of ‘ Cook’s Voyages’ was lent to the Rector of Lincoln, 
with an intimation from the librarian that the longer it was kept the better, 
as he would then be spared perpetual applications for it. Almanacs, plays, 
novels, pamphlets, &c., were among the rubbish refused by the library; and 
it is amusing to find Hannah More’s ‘Sacred Dramas’ included in their 
number. Cambridge went further, and rejected Scott’s * Antiquary,’ 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Thanksgiving Ode,’ Byron’s ‘ Siege of Corinth,’ &e. 

In 1620, no heretical or schismatical book might be read in the library 
without permission from the Vice-Chancellor and the Regius Professor 
of Divinity. From 1730 to 1740 the library was little used. Charles 
Wesley was, by special favour, admitted as a reader; but his brother's 
name does not occur. ‘It rarely happens that above one or two books 
‘ are registered to readers in a day, while often for whole days together 
‘ not asingle entry occurs.’ It is clear that at no time, the present not 
excepted, has the library been used to the extent that its great literary 
treasures might lead us to expect. Serious larcenies from time to time 
occurred; books were borrowed upon insufficient pledges, which the 
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borrowers preferred to forfeit ; one of the most unprincipled borrowers 
was Polydore Virgil, who became so notorious for keeping MSS. that he 
was refused further loans, until he got a special license from Henry 
VIII. for each book wanted. Shameless instances of robbery, and 
some interesting instances of recovery, are recorded by Mr. Macray ; 
for instance, in 1750, a copy of the first volume of the Vulgate Bible, 
on vellum, printed by Fust and Schéeffer, in 1462, was bought for 
£2 10s.; some leaves were wanting at the end. When the Canonici 
MSS. were received from Venice in 1818, fourteen leaves of a MS. 
Bible were found among them, which proved to be part of those wanting, 
leaving only four deficient; a recovery as bedivad 2o- ng in its way, as 
Tischendorf’s at Sinai. The library, at present, contains 350,000 
printed volumes, and 25,000 MSS. For other amusing details we 
must refer our readers to Mr. Macray’s volume. He has written a book 
which will not probably vie in popularity with the last sensational novel, 
but which, from its patient detail, scholarly accuracy, and multifarious 
literary as well as local information, will be of great interest and value 
to literary men; especially as it is furnished with an admirable index. 


Questions Contemporaines. Par Ernest RENAN. Paris: Michel 
Lévy. 1868. 


This new volume from the pen of M. Rénan consists of a reprint of 
certain articles on political questions which have appeared in various 
ublications during the last twenty years. The Preface alone is new, and 
raised some vehement discussion ; because it seems to decide against 
the French Revolution, or at least against the principles of equality 
sanctioned in 1789. The point which strikes us most in these skilfull 
written pages is a certain flavour of aristocratic intellectualism, whic 
heartily despises the profane mob that knows nothing of high culture. 
The author’s ideal would seem to be that of a kind of western Mandarin- 
ism, giving to letters a preponderating share in government. The things 
of the first importance to a people he conceives to be the production of 
that which is most distinguished in the domain of mind. Everything 
should be organised with this end in view; to attain it no sacrifice is too 
costly, but at the same time care must also be taken not to make the 
education of the masses the first consideration ; for this results only in a 
dead level of mediocrity which hinders the highest development,—as in 
the United States of America, where we find pare of wealthy burgesses 
who can read and cast up accounts, but where we meet with few savans 
or philosophers ‘to the manner born.’ High culture in M. Rénan’s 
social system produces the effect of those brilliant flowers which flourish 
on a blackened soil. Never mind the vile humus which nourishes them, 
think only of their splendid blossoms. It is in the name of this entirely 
aristocratic intellectualism that M. Rénan criticises—with a bitterness 
for which he has been sharply rebuked—the entire social system of 
modern democracy. If he desires to moderate our régime of equality it 
is not in the interest of public liberty ; at heart he cares only for liberty 
of scientific thought. Other kinds of liberty affect him but slightly, as 
it were easy to prove from his singular partiality for the rule of the 
Cesars, which, thanks to the silence of the forum, afforded those grand 
opportunities of leisure (desir beaux loisirs) to the rhetoricians of the 
decline. These literary and esthetic prepossessions explain the position 
occupied in M. Rénan’s new volume by the question of the organisation 
for public instruction. We are struck here by his eulogiums on the 
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Prussian system as contrasted with his severe strictures on the University 
of France. 

Some of the most curious pages in his book are those devoted to the ques- 
tion of his own dismissal from his Professorship in the College of France. 
They contain a strange mixture of generous demands with cruel irony 
at the simplicity of those who still believe in the supernatural. He 
declares that he will not enter into discussion with them any more than 
with those who admit the absurdities of sorcery. If he fights against 
deep Christian beliefs, it is not in the manner of the eighteenth century, 
by a kind of exalted love of humanity. With this he troubles himself 
very little; he constantly maintains that there is no reason why the soul of 
a Papuan should be immortal, and the missionary zeal which would carry 
the light of civilization to distant regions appears to him supremely 
ridiculous. ‘Ah! leave these latest children Aa Nature,’ he says to the 
representatives of various sections of the Christian Church, ‘lying on 
‘ the bosom of their mother; do not disturb, with your austere dogmas, 
‘fruits of the speculations of twenty ouabunien-—thiie infantile amuse- 
‘ ments, their moonlit dances, their sweet intoxication of an hour’ (p. 25). 
He is speaking here of those islanders of the Southern Sea whose normal 
state is that of prostitution and cannibalism. In the same volume, M. 
Rénan affirms that martyrdom supposes a certain inferiority of intelli- 
gence. We believe that the elegant scepticism which he professes pre- 
supposes infinitely too much mind to an 8 in the name of an ever-varying 
opinion present advantage and future well-being. The Cross and all that 
gathers round it has indeed been denominated ‘foolishness,’ but only at 
the dictum of those who had been accustomed to laugh at the unseen. 
The heroic simplicity which aflirms its faith even unto death will con- 
tinually prevail over the delicate sensibility which would not expose the 
world to the misfortune of losing this consummate product. 

Surely he is right to take care of himself for the sake of humanity! 
Who knows if his prudence may not be the highest form of disinterested- 
ness? M. Rénan has inserted in this collection some productions of his 
youth, which have a manly tone that one misses with regret in his later 
works. In particular, there are some strong and sensible utterances, 
never more opportune than at present, on the pretensions of Roman 
Catholicism when it is consistent with itself, and on its fallacies when it 
professes to be liberal. To his honour be it said, that he pronounces 
distinctly in favour of the separation of Church and State. It were 
need!ess to add that in every page he shows himself to be the consum- 
mate artist, and that he throws a charm around every question that he 
touches. The talent of our author is of the rarest temper; why is it so 
seldom used for a beneficent purpose ? 


A Study of the Works of Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 
By Epwarp TainsH. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 


We spake favourably in our last issue of this author’s interesting 
story, entitled ‘Crowned.’ The work before us reveals a similar anatomical 
analysis of character and intention, and though pervaded by a high moral 
and religious spirit, is a little wearisome, from the excess of sentiment 
and the extravagance of appreciation. There is more than enough in 
Tennyson’s collected poems to furnish material for a dozen such volumes. 
The obscurity of our Laureate and his point of view often need elucida- 
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tion or definition, but the charm of his poetry is quite as much in his 
method and form as in the thought itself. Those who cannot unravel 
the thought hardly deserve to enjoy the form. The prosaic clothing in 
which Mr. Tainsh has arranged some of the most exquisite of Mr. 
Tennyson’s subtle conceptions, transforms them into dull commonplaces. 
The analysis of ‘ The Two Voices’ is, however, not labour thrown away. 
Some readers may have missed the weird colloquy, and failed to grasp 
the intention of the poet. Mr. Tainsh has done more than note the 
change of persone in this poem; he has filled in the mysterious pauses 
and seized the moral of the whole. The comments on ‘In Memoriam’ 
are often ingenious, but they bear to the poem the kind of relation that 
a botanist’s studio bears to an artist’s. hen an author reduces to a 
series of propositions, either the introductory poem to ‘In Memoriam,’ 
or sundry struggles with the grievous scepticism which haunts the mind 
of this nineteenth century, and when he brings out dogmatically the 
purport of the cantos of our almost classic Laureate, we are conscious of 
some revuision of feeling which chills the gratitude we fancy we ought 
to feel for the trouble he has taken to enlighten us. Still the analysis of 
the scented and amaranthine wreath of flowers laid by Tennyson on the 
grave of Arthur Hallam, like Mrs. Aylsham’s analysis of Maurice Pascal, 
and of the rest of Mr. Tainsh’s created characters in ‘Crowned,’ may be 
a guide to those who need such scrutiny before they can form friendships 
with either books or men. Those who visit Clevedon Church will 
probably appreciate their privilege more highly if they have read the 
closing pages of this volume, entitled, ‘A few days with the Poet 
Laureate.’ Mr. Tainsh’s classification of the poems of Tennyson has 
saved the Laureate that trouble, though we should be much surprised 
if he would altogether endorse the arrangement of our author. 


Studies in English Prose, &c. By JoserpH Payne. London: 
Virtue & Co. 


Mr. Payne has aimed at the presentation of specimens of English 
prose so as to illustrate the chronological development of both the lan- 
uage and its literature. To enable the intelligent use of his book, he 
as prefixed to the illustrations a sketch of the history of the language, 
and a concise Anglo-Saxon grammar; and he has appended to them a 
few explanatory notes. Mr. Payne is a disciple of the school of which 
. Freeman is the most prominent representative. He contends that the 
term ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ is a modern misnomer, and that the language before 
the Norman Conquest, and the people who spoke it, were ‘ English’ or 
Angles—and that the modern use of the term ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ tends to 
disconnect in popular esteem the modern nation from its ancestors. Why, 
then, does Mr. Payne call his grammar an ‘ Anglo-Saxon grammar?’ 
The sketch of the history of the language is succinct and able. The 
grammar is practically sufficient for the school uses for which the book 
is provided. The selections are made with great judgment, and in the 
waiter instances are accompanied with an interlinear translation. The 
literary criticism of the notes might have been spared, and the space 
devoted to historical or literary or philological elucidations; but on the 
whole Mr. Payne has supplied one of the best vade-mecums to the English 
language that we possess. It is philosophical, scholarly, judicious, and 
opular ; it evinces wide and accurate reading, and is singularly free 
rom literary cliquism or prejudice. 
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List of the Writings of William Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt. 
Chronologically Arranged. With Notes, Descriptive, 
Critical, and Explanatory; and a Selection of Opinions 
regarding their Genius and Characteristics, &c. &c. Pre- 
ceded by Extracts from Barry Cornwall’s ‘ Memorials of 
Charles Lamb,’ and a Chronological List of the Works 
of Charles Lamb. By Atexanper IreLanp. London: 
John Russell Smith. 1868. 


We assure our readers that we have only given a résumé of the title- 
page of this volume. Towever, it in great measure relieves us from the 
necessity of adding another word. The book must have demanded an 
infinity of loving labour. Every criticism ever pronounced upon these 
distinguished /itérateurs has been discovered; every fragment they ever 
printed faithfully recorded; every edition of every work carefully noted 
and described; and considerable collateral information of a biblio- 
graphical and biographical kind is woven into this catalogue raisonnée. 
Two hundred and twenty-three closely-printed pages are thus occupied, 
and there is muclt more than the toil of a Dryasdust conspicuous 
throughout. We are brought into the circle of these critics and 
essayists, and actually witness the impression which they produced on 
their contemporaries. William Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, and Charles Lamb 
may seem to unbibliographic minds intensely dissimilar, but they are 
here enveloped in one cloud of glory, while the resemblance of their 
favourite studies is forcibly illustrated. 


The Agricola and Germania of Tacitus. Translated into English. 
By A. C. Cuurcu, M.A., and W. J. Bropripp, M.A. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


This little volume cannot be too strongly recommended to all who 
wish to obtain a faithful and elegant rendering of the original. It 
furnishes a very close translation, in thoroughly readable and 
idiomatic English; two things of extreme difficulty in the case of 
Tacitus’ writings. No portion of his works surpasses, in this respect, his 
‘Agricola and Germania.’ This little volume, apart from its intrinsic 
merit, has a peculiar interest to every Englishman, from the bearing of 
the subjects upon his country and descent. 


Catena Classicorum Thucydides. Books I. and II. With 
English Notes. By C. Biac, M.A. 


Aristophanes. The Clouds. By W. C. Green, M.A. 


Demosthenes. The Olynthiacs and Philippics. By G. H. Hesuop, 
M.A. London: Rivingtons. 1868. 


In the introduction to the first of these volumes the Editor gives, in 
acompact and lucid form, the various events and influences, intellec- 
tual, social, and political, which combined to make Thucydides a 
representative man in the most remarkable era in the history of his 
country. In the second PF i we have a brief, but repepen | 
refutation of the conjectures of Ullrich, with regard to the date at whic 
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Thucydides wrote. In the third chapter we have an impartial and dis- 
criminating judgment passed on some of Thucydides’, characteristics as 
an historian. Here the editor points out his stiff and archaic style, lack 
of proper chronological arrangement, striking inequalities in the narration 
of events, the confusion of the subjective and objective, of matter of fact 
with mere conjecture, the disproportion between his powers of conception 
and expression, his provoking talkativeness on some points, and his 
equally provoking silence on others. But as regards caution and charity, 
breadth of view, and sobriety of judgment, accuracy of detail, and 
profoundness of reflection, he considers him unsurpassed by any historian, 
ancient or modern. He pronounces his very failings more instructive 
than the faultless mediocrity of smaller men; and aptly remarks that the 
history of the Peloponnesan war has become a battle-ground of modern 
parties, and that the Athenian ecclesia has been held up alternately as a 
warning and an example to the English House of Commons. The second 
volume on our list contains likewise a well-written introduction, in which 
are discussed, in a scholarly manner, the views of Wieland, Siivern, 
Fretzsche, Ranke, and Grote, on the plan and mordle of the play. The 
Editor seems to justify Aristophanes’ attack upon Socrates, and to 
regard him as honestly acting up to his Conservative convictions. In 
his opinion, the poet, like most of his fellow-citizens, regarded the 
Sophists as the corruptors of his countrymen; and the conclusion that 
Socrates was a leader amongst them was perfectly natural, although 
superficial. He concludes, in fact, that Aristophanes was an honest, 
narrow thinker, but not a reckless libeller. All the three volumes are 
characterized by the varied excellencies of the rest of this valuable series. 
While they are primarily intended for classical students at the univer- 
sities, and for the highest forms of public schools, they will be perused 
with great profit and interest by advanced scholars; since they contain in 
a convenient form a summary of the labours of preceding editors, as well 
as acute and valuable original remarks. The notes are generally sufficient 
in quantity, and excellent in quality. They contain correct and lucid 
explanations of obscure passages, helpful remarks on particular 
words and constructions, judicious comments on textual matters, and are 
amply illustrated with appropriate quotations and references to parallel 
passages. Among their chief excellencies are the idiomatic, accurate, 
and graceful translations of difficult passages. We have selected the 
following, ad aperturam libri :— 

Thuc. I. 28. érotpo: eivae . . . «yevnrat, ‘and they professed to be 
‘ready to comply also, on condition that both sides should remain in 
statu quo, and conclude atreaty.’ I. 33. pnde dvoiv POdoa, &e. And that 
of two advantages they may not fail to grasp the one before any 
effectual resistance can be offered—our destruction, or their own security. 
Also 32, 3; 33, 4; 36,1, &c. 

Aristoph. Nub. 12. add’ od . .. . xpedv. ‘But sleep I 
‘can’t a wink, poor beggar! bitten by bouncing bills;’ where the alli- 
terations of the original are cleverly reproduced. Also 94. gpovriarjpiov 
is rendered ‘contemplatory,’ which is much better than the “thinking- 
shop” of Walsh and L. and S. 101. pepipvopporricra, ‘ thoughtful con- 
‘ templators,’ which is more correct than ‘ minute philosophers.’ 

487—490. oor Kc. ‘Can you speak?’ ‘NoJI can’t, 
‘but can cheat.’ ‘“ Well then, see if you can sharply snap up a clever 
idea on peréwpa, when I put it before you.” It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the amount of scholarship and of sound judgment requisite for 
the preparation of these votes. 
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Madame Trainiex. Par Ropertr Hott. 


Anne Severin. Par Madame Craven. 


These two stories, which are among the most interesting productions 
of their class which have been issued in the course of the last year, 
present a strongly marked contrast. The first is the energetic expression 
of the anti-religious passions of a democracy, which pretends to set 
morality in opposition to Christianity, and to purify the conscience 
by freeing it from the idea of the Divine. The second is entirely 
devoted to the glory of Catholicism. It exhales the perfume of the 
altar, and even the light of common day as itillumines pure and youthful 
affections only reaches them softened and refined, as if streaming through 
the radiance of a Gothic window. The style of the democratic author 
is vigorous, full of thought and variety, but disfigured by dashes of the 
brush, all too broad and realistic. My e language of la grande dame 
Catholique is musical, and characterized by a delicacy of taste which 
would allow of its being read in a nunnery. This fine idea may be 
gathered from the pages of ‘Anne Severin,’ that the union of human 
hearts must find its consummation in God, and that the love which is 
only human is a mere passion, incomplete, disturbed, and fickle. The 
author is very severe on Protestants, because they do not kneel before 
the crucifix, and seems to think that they cannot bow before the Cross. 
She does not question that fountains of deep, clear, living piety have 
issued from the Reformation, as from a proud and lofty mountain raising 
its head on high above the mists of the plains. Truly Protestantism is 
unjust when it fails to discern the life of God in the forms which it re- 
jects, more especially when that life appears truly sublime and heroic, as 
in the ‘ Recits d’une seur,’ afiner work than which Mrs. Craven can never 
write. But Catholicism is not less genuine when, finding only coldness 
and barrenness in the great Church, it discards the priest in order to 
come into closer fellowship with God, and to sit at the feet of Christ 
apart from the mediation of a Mary of Bethany. 

The unfairnesses of M. Holt’s romance are quite of another character. 
He does not bring upon the stage any representatives of Christianity, 
but would altogether rid himself of them as rascals, hypocrites, under- 
hand aspirants, or fools. This is a very easy task, especially when he 
brings into contact with such sham types of a class, ideal figures who 
are the perfect models of free thought. Our author has too much in- 
telligence not to know that such a proceeding has in it falsehood and 
artifice. Christianity has other and nobler aspects than those which he 
gives us; without which humanity would long since have swept it away, 
and it would no longer have been, as he pretends, a great obstacle in the 
way of his would-be apostles of liberty. According to M. Holt, freedom 
consists in turning away our eyes from the higher and invisible world, 
and treating as chimeras those great questions which have ever been the 
torment as well as the glory of the human soul. His grand system of 
morality is, that man should believe only in himself. is book aims at 
setting forth an independent ethic, working itself out in action. The 
merit of the work consists in its being something more than a refuted 
thesis; it is full of passion, it makes audible to us the dull groaning 
which lies at the bottom of many hearts. His heroine, a young woman 
who by her ruin arrives at a haughty independence, is not a mere creation 
of the fancy; she lives, her heart beats in these exciting pages, and all 
the prevailing vices of contemporary society are drawn as with a red-hot 
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seg This work, which proves no one point that it aims at proving— 
ut shows the necessity of presenting a caricature of Christianity in 
order to render it hateful—is deeply touching as a revelation of the 
bitterness and hatred of old Christian doctrine, which lies hidden in the 
recesses of many hearts. It is the first eruption of the volcano whose 
lava threatens to overwhelm us, and let us not doubt that it will do so, 
without fail, if the miserable mask of an intriguing and slavish religion 
be not speedily torn off, and that noble oan figure crowned with 
thorns—which is more outraged by the sellers in the temple than even 
by its avowed enemies—be not allowed to reappear. 


The Beggars (Les Gueux) ; or, The Founders of the Dutch Re- 
public. A Tale. By J.B. De Lierpe. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


M. de Liefde has contrived to construct an historical romance, which 
sufficiently indicates the events connected with the foundation of the 
Dutch Republic, while it avoids the fatal errors of disguising history 
in fiction, and feebly imitating the speech of great historical characters. 
With admirable prudence he has introduced into the machinery of 
his story secondary or imaginary characters rather than primary or 
historical ones; and he has told over again, in a very skilful and fasci- 
nating way, one of the most heroic and romantic episodes of history. 
The tyranny and bigotry of Philip II., and the successful revolt against 
him of the daring Protestants of the Netherlands, are written for ever 
in the familiar history of nations and religions. 

The Beggars were guerilla bands who were largely instrumental in 
accomplishing the revolution. The scenes of the story lie chiefly among 
them ; we are introduced to them in a cave—one of their chief hiding- 
places—near Brussels; we accompany them in their noble but abortive 
attempt to rescue Counts Egmont and Horn; we leave them in the 
midst of their triumph, after the daring capture of Briel, which, more 
than any other incident, determined the issue against Philip. Of course 
royalist and republican, soldiers of Alva and soldiers of William, Jesuit 
and patriot, Catholic priest and Protestant preacher, all find their repre- 
sentatives in the story. M. de Liefde writes with admirable spirit and, 
on the whole, in excellent English. ‘The story is full of interest, and 
is written with great fairness and familiarity with the events that it 
describes. 


Two or Three Weddings. A Tale. London: A. W. Bennett. 


A sensible, realistic story of common life, incu!cating the wholesome 
doctrine of work and <elf-help for women. 


The Iliad of Homer, transiated into English verse in the Spenserian 
Stanza. By Srannorz Worsrery, M.A., Fellow of 
Corpus Christi Coliege, Oxford. Vol. 2. Books xiii—xxiv. 
Translated by Joun Coyincron, M.A., Corpus Professor of 
— in the University of Oxford. William Blackwood & 

ns. 


That the hexameters of Homer could be converted into Spenserian 
stanzas with effect was certainly not a self-evideat proposition; but the 
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experiment made by the late Mr. Worsley, extending over the first 
twelve books of the Jiiad, went far to prove that it was one which might be 
reasonably attempted. That experiment shows that about seven hexameters 
will fall readily enough into the nine verses of Spenser's stanza, and that 
Homer’s text will divide, with some few exceptions, into paragraphs of about 
seven lines each. Even the Alexandrine that terminates the stanza is fre- 
quently an accommodation, and allows room for a full expression of the 
original, not attainable by the decasyllabic line. In a few cases, the 
Homeric text will overflow the limits of the stanza; but in such instances 
the sense can be carried over to the next ; the result of which arrangement 
is generally an agreeable variety, and thus an advantage rather than other- 
wise. Mr. Worsley, having published his translation of the first twelve 
books of the Iliad, appears to have been unable to complete the remainder ; 
and just previously to his death deputed to his friend, Mr. Conington the 
task of translating the last twelve books, minus the first twelve stanzas, 
which he himself had already translated. It is some proof of Mr. 
Conington’s competency to continue the labour of his friend, that one 
reads from the 12th to the 13th stanza of the thirteenth book, without 
becoming sensible of any alteration of style. Mr. Conington, in fact, 
has so discharged his trust that he has conscientiously studied Mr. 
Worsley’s manner, and contrived to adopt it with a facility and closeness 
that almost amounts to identity. 

Mr. Conington, however, aims not at writing Spenserian verse after 
the Spenserian model. He is wanting in the even, unbroken flow, the 
perpetual sweetness and musical persistency of the original. His lines 
are often abrupt, disrupted, and redundant. One stanza will be sufficient 
to prove all these charges :— 


* Quivered the javelins in their stalwart hands: | 
Straight on they looked, and yearned for the death-lock. | 
On plunged the Trojans: | Hector led their bands 
Right forward ; | as a boulder from a rock, 
Which wintry torrent down the steep doth knock, 
Loosening the stiff rock-joints with infinite rain; | 
High bounding it flies onward ; | with the shock 
The wood rings; | still it travels, till the plain 
Receives it ; | then no more it plunges, although fain.” 


Here the frequent cesure hinder the continuous reading, and interfere 
with the reader’s sense of progress. Frequently, however, it will be 
seen that the practice enables the writer to ‘make the sound the echo to 
‘ the sense;’ but even-this beauty may be purchased at too costly a price. 
It is not the only beauty which Mr. Conington has been careful to 
cultivate. He has shown himself, indeed, to be master of all the 
expedients of verse ; rhythm and rhyme alike are subject to his great skill, 
which delights to encounter and subdue difficulties that would terrify a 
less expert manipulator. 

As a reward for so much labour and pains, Mr. Conington has been 
enabled occasionally to construct some grand stanzas. Here is one, 
closing the 20th book :— 


‘As when a man doth broad-browed bullocks join, 
To tread white barley on the rounded floor, 
So, ’neath their feet the grain is threshed out fine, 
So at Achilleus’ beck the horses tore, 
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Trampling on shields and bodies: spattering gore 
Befouled the axe and the chariot’s rim, 

As hoof and felly their red rain did pour: 

Still drove Pelides: his great hands were grim 

With sweat, and blood, and dust: for fame was all to him, 


There are ec A stanzas equally fine, and a few which are glorious in 
their texture and their structure; golden without and within. Altogether, 
the work is a treasure to the English student of Greek poetry. 


A Household Book of English Poetry. Selected and arranged, 
with Notes, by Ricuarp Cuenevix Trencn, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. London: Macmillan & Co. 


We are always glad to meet Dr. Trench in the regions of literature. 
It is a pity, for his reputation, that he left the quiet Deanery at West- 
minster where no Episcopal necessities vexed his righteous soul, or be- 
trayed his timidity into such melancholy productions as his recent charge 
on the Irish Church. The fates have been very cruel to him; although 
kind to the church in providing an Archbishop for Dublin, whose best 
arguments for the maintenance of its abuses must help greatly their 
abolition. 

In the exploration of the rich domain of English poetry, however, he 
is at home; his extensive literary knowledge, and bis refined literary 
taste, peculiarly qualify him for a task which multitudes attempt, 
but in which very few succeed. It is a great advance from 
‘Elegant Extracts’ to Dr. Trench’s ‘ Household Book.’ Even here, 
however, the principle of selection is to us a mystery. We fear that, 
like most compilers, Dr. Trench proposed to Pamself no very clearly 
defined principle, or if he did, that he has found it impossible to carry 
it out. That e conceived his work with an earnest and high moral 
purpose is clear. Excluding from it the frivolous, meretricious, and 
worse, the pieces selected, while often of the highest order of imagination 
and fancy, are yet of the most genuine and high-toned character. Dr. 
Trench regards genius as a great che ae pes. and its products as 
designed for the highest uses of mankind. He speaks, indeed, of having a 
‘scheme and plan,’ and he points out wherein it differs from that of Mr. 
Palgrave’s ‘Golden Treasury,’ which was restricted to the ‘best songs 
‘and lyrical poems in the English language;’ but, so far as we can 
gather, this ‘scheme and plan’ was simply the casting off such restric- 
tions, and the purpose to introduce any kind of poetry that might 
approve itself to the judgment, or please the fancy. Dr. Trench has 
‘deed gone to original sources, and has discovered pieces of which 
compilers from other compilers were naturally ignorant. This was only 
what a scholar was sure to do. But the difficulty is to determine Dr. 
Trench’s principle in the admission of the familiar and the unfamiliar. 
Why, for instance, does he include Milton’s ‘L’ Allegro’ and ‘Il Pense- 
roso, and Gray’s ‘Elegy,’ while Tennyson’s ‘Queen of the May’ is 
omitted, and Goldsmith is excluded altogether? Why have we five 

ieces of William Blake, and only two of Elizabeth B. Browning. 

here is, we know, no end to this kind of criticism; but we are in 
search of a principle. Dr. Trench has included many little-known 
pieces of great beauty, and this is one of the great merits of his 
selection. We will not venture upon more individual characterization. 
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Thankfully accepting the book as it is, we deem it one of the very few 
artistic compilations that we possess, worthy to stand by the side of 
Charles Lamb’s ‘Specimens.’ It will, we trust, become a household 
book; for it can enter no home which it will not enrich with both 
instruction and beauty. 


Jeanne d’ Are. And other Poems. By Roserr Sreccan. 
London: Alfred W. Bennett. 


What can be said about the multitudinous writers who put forth books of 
verses that are too good to ban, and not good enough to bless. They are 
the common songsters of the woods and hedge-rows, who contribute 
essentially to the music of nature, but who are never distinguished 
individually by the listener. Mr. Steggall writes the history of Jeanne 
D’Are in blank verse, which is wholly unobjectionable, and even 
excellent in its chaste poetical form. It does not offend the reader 
either by incongruity or weakness, but neither does it arrest and delight 
him by special felicities. Now and then mild beauties of thought and 
expression occur,—as for instance : 


‘Upon her lips a smile as though she had 
An angel at her heart ;’ 


but never brilliant enough or striking enough to transcend the con- 
versational similes of a clever man. There is no reason why such poems 
should not be written, nor is there much why they should be published. 


The Medea of Euripides. Literally translated into English verse. 
By Avausra Wesster. London and Cambridge: Mac- 
millan & Co. 


Euripides is styled by Aristotle the most tragic of poets; and Dante, 
in his ‘Purgatorio,’ repeats the judgment of his master. Longinus 
regarded him as the most industrious in working up the two kindred 
emotions, love and frenzy ; and Keble affirmed that he had approached 
nearer to the fountain of tears than any other tragedian. These traits 
of the poct’s mind are nowhere perhaps more finely exhibited than 
in the play before us. This play, from its very nature, affords ample 
scope for the full sweep of womanly feelings. In it are depicted 
emotions at once most vioient and most tender, self-denying devotion, 
and cruel revenge, artful concealment, and deadly resolve, the jealousy 
of a divorced and outraged wife battling with the deep affections of a 
mother. The representation of the struggle in Medea’s breast between 
her plans of revenge and her love for her children is the most touching 
and impressive that was ever produced on the stage. Its leading 
features have formed the groundwork of the most successful of modern 
plays. Of course much of the effect is lost here, as in all transla- 
tions, although the rendering is marked by simple beauty and great 
exactness. We quote only a portion of Medea’s enigmatical utterances, 
when battling with the vindictive resolve to slay her sons :— 


‘There was a time when I, bard one, 
Had many hopes in you, that both of you 


Would cherish me in age, and that your hand 
When I am dead would fitly lay me out— 
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That wish of all men; but now lost indeed 

Is that sweet thought, for I must, reft of you, 
Live on a piteous life and full of pain : 

And ye, your dear eyes will no more behold 
Your mother, gone into your strange new life. 
Alas! why do you fix your eyes on me, 

My sons? Why smile ye on me that last smile ? 
Alas! What must I do? for my heart faints, 
Thus looking on my children’s happy eyes. 
.... Why, out upon my weakness 

To let snch coward thoughts steal from my heart ! 
not stay my hand. Alas! alas! 

No surely. Oh my heart thou can’st not do it; 
Racked heart, let them go safely, spare the boys; 
No; by the avenging demon-gods in hell, 

Never shall be that I should yield my boys 

To the despitings of mine enemies. 

For all ways they must die, and, since ’tis so, 
Better I slay them who gave them birth. 

All ways ’tis fated; there is no escape.’ 


English readers may at times wish for a more musical and rhythmical 
verse, but classical scholars, who know full well the difficulties of 

oetical translations, will be less exacting, and more appreciative. It 
am it is true, the terseness and vigour of some of the best translations 
of the Greek tragedians, but it is distinguished by great fidelity to the 
letter and the spirit of the original. The translator has brought to her 
task two of the essential qualifications for her task, poetic feeling 
and classical knowledge. 


Poems. By Jonn Epwarv Hower. 38 vols. New York: 
Published for the Author. 


A printed slip of press opinions which accompanies these volumes 
relieves us of all critical responsibility; and as it is impossible to add 
to their eulogy, we cannot do better service to the author than by 
quoting some of them:—.... ‘To say the least of “ Pochonatus,” it 
“is the most charming poem in the English language.’ .... ‘Heisas 
‘chivalrous as Scott, with twice his inspiration.’.... ‘The most 
* fascinating poetry we ever read, and written in the purest English.’ 
-... ‘Every poem is a miracle—* Magdalen” must have been written 
‘in Heaven.’ ... . ‘Is this the poet for whom the age has been so long 
‘ waiting P’... . ‘Each of the poems opens with an invocation, a sort 
‘ 2d vestibule full of melody to the magnificent temples which lie 
beyond.’ 

e are politely requested to add our opinion, by publishing a review 
or notice of these poems, and to ‘ mail a copy to box 20, Goshen, N. Y.’ 
Sydney Smith excused himself from reading books that he meant to 
review, on the ground that if he did read them he could not write with 
an seedy ak mind. It is very cruel of Mr, Howell’s friends to send us 
such notices. No reviewer that ever lived could, after reading them, write 
with an unprejudiced mind. We have, however, read some of the pieces 
—among them ‘ Magdalen’—which is a diluted paraphrase of Hood’s 
‘ Bridge of Sighs.’ But instead of the calm earnestness and solemn 
pathos of Hood, Mr. Howell gives us incoherent protest and involuntary 
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spasm, unredeemed by either musical psy or good taste. Here is one 
of his thirty-eight stanzes, neither the grammar nor sense of which is 
quite obvious to us :— 


‘Lost woman, see thyself—and flee 
The phantom, as it glares on thee— 
Enough to freeze Christ, on His knees! 
Foul is the name, so well became 
Thy youth—yet still thou art the same, 
A woman, hid behind her shame— 
The woman seize—now, ere she flees.’ 


Mr. Howell has better verses than this, and he does not altogether lack 
pee imagination; but he sorely wants discipline of thought, and 
elicacy of touch. What are we to think of such couplets as these P— 


‘The winds blurt out in glee, 
That flower bleomed for the e’e!’ 


‘ Like thy—pooh—it 
Proof of much wit.’ 
‘Who quite thro’ thee 

Looks—easily.’ 


On what authority does Mr. Howell read ‘ Aristides,’ and make it rhyme 
with ‘ decease ?’ 

Mr. Howell is a long way yet from the laureateship of even his own 
generation. 


Hymns written for the New Year’s Morning Prayer Meetings in 
Great George-street Chapel, Liverpool. By the late Rev. 
Tuomas Rarries, D.D., LL.D. With a Preface by the 
Rev. James Batpwin Brown, B.A. Liverpool: Printed 
and published by David Marples. 


The Rivulet: a Contribution to Sacred Song. By Tuomas T- 
Lyncu. Third Edition, Enlarged. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


The Hymns of Denmark. Translated by Tart. Strahan 
and Co. 


The Church at Sea. A Collection of Spiritual Songs. Principally 
translated from the German. Selected, arranged, and 
translated by Lewis Reurness. Morgan & Chase. 


Mr. Brown is perfectly correct when he says of Dr. Raffles, ‘ there was 
‘ that in his nature which fell readily into rhythm.’ This was true of his 
sermons, which always had a rhythmical, rhetorical march; and the best 
things from his pen were his hymns, some of which will, we think, 
maintain a permanent place in all Catholic Hymnals. We do not say 
that Dr. Raffles ranks with our greatest hymn-writers; he often fails ; and 
generally there is a lack of the emotional depth and the grandeur of lyrical 
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conception and expression that make the best hymns of Watts and 
Wesley so precious and imperishable; but in the second class of hymn- 
here fie those who contribute to the hymnology of the church 
occasional hymns which rise above the average level of such compositions 
—Dr. Raffles holds an honourable place. There are some excellent com- 
positions among these verses ; too often, however, they were manifestly 
task-work. Dr. Raffles’ best hymns have already been given to the 
public. The best composition in this volume is the piece on ‘The Sea,’ 
substituted for the New Year’s Hymn of 1827, a copy of which could not 
be obtained. This piece contains some really fine stanzas; we regret 
that it is too long to quote. 

Mr. Lynch has outlived the shameful vituperation which greeted the 
first edition of his ‘ Rivulet,’ and has learned the lesson that may console 
all against whom the odiwm theologicum is similarly directed. A divine 
Nemesis inseparably attends injustice. One evil of this foolish and 
wicked denunciation was, that it rendered impossible at the time a just 
criticism of Mr. Lynch’s productions by those who, with brotherly kind- 
ness and frankness, might otherwise have attempted to discriminate 
their excellencies and defects. Mr. Lynch’s poetical conceptions are 
always fresh, and frequently approach to genius. He is one of the 
truest and most individual of verse writers; the indubitable stamp of 
sincerity, earnestness, and piety is upon every line: awriter more devout 
and tender in feeling, and more faithful to the great truths of the gospel 
which are held by Evangelical churches, could not be named. But 
he is essentially defective in expression; his conceptions and illustrations 
are not subdued into sweetness and flowing harmony, which for a writer 
of hymns is a grave defect: the attention is too frequently arrested 
by poetical conceits; the line too often jolts off the tongue; the verse 
needs fusing into a rhythmical whole. But it was very stupid, to say the 
least, to confound these literary crudenesses and peculiarities with theo- 
logical heresies. In our judgment, the majority of these hymns have 
literary defects; at the least oddities either of fancy or of expression 
that would hinder their edifying use by a worshipping congregation : 
although as devotional poems for private or sean reading, many of 
them are excellent and beautiful. Mr. Lynch has, however, written 
several hymns that have found their way into most hymnals; one or two 
that bid fair to attain a popularity inferior to that of few modern con- 
tributions to sacred song. The exquisite hymn to the Holy Spirit, 
‘Gracious Spirit, dwell with me,’ is most felicitous, both in conception 
and expression. ‘Oh! where is He that trod the sea,’ is also very fine, 
but with some defects of expression; a more inspiring lyric than ‘The 
‘Lord is rich and merciful,’ it would be difficult to find. Mr. Lynch has 
added to this edition sixty-seven new hymns. The didactic element pre- 
dominates in them; some of them could hardly be sung even as ‘ spiritual 
songs ;’ Hymn 191, for instance, ‘A bubble would I be says one.’ On the 
other hand, Hymn 145, ‘ He sat upon the mountain side,’ which gathers 
up the benedictions of our Lord, is very happy and beautiful. Not so 
singable, but yet very good, is the Evening Hymn 161, ‘Giver of sleep, 
unsleeping Lord;’ but the lyrical wing is sometimes folded, and the 
soaring spirit drops to the earth in somewhat ignominious prose. Hardly 
useable in worship, but very sweet, wise, and original, is Hymn 135. 
Altogether we thank Mr. Lynch very heartily for his new contributions 
to sacred song; they are full of the inspiration of a heart that greatly 
loves and greatly communes with the Master. 

In the Preface to ‘The Hymns of Denmark,’ Mr. Gilbert Tait deprecates 
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somewhat unnecessarily, and we think under some misapprehension, Sir 
Roundell Palmer’s dictum about translated hymns. Sir R. Palmer does 
not interdict them as illicit, he only speaks of the practical difficulty of 
rendering them from one language into another, and of the consequent 
stiffness and often prosiness which is the result. The difficulty lies 
against all translated poetry. To transfer the inspiration of the original, 
the translator must be a poet of genius equal to the author. In this, as 
in everything else, the only decisive test is success. John Wesley’s 
translations from the German fully equal their originals, and are sun 
with as much enthusiasm. We hardly think that Mr. Tait has attaine 
to this success. The ideas, the metres, the suggestions may be there, 
but they want the indefinable ‘spirit which moveth everywhere ;’ take, 
for instance, the first verse of Storm’s Hymn to the ‘ Name of Jesus.’ 


‘ My Jesus, ne’er shall I forget 
Thy loving-kindness wonderful. 
Saviour and saved, we two have met; 
Woe’s me if I disclaim Thy rule. 
The sweet Redeemer’s name be blest, 
The name of Jesus be confessed.’ 


Everybody must feel that this is manufactured, not inspired. Mr. Tait 
does not always sing at so low a level as this, but we have in vain looked 
for an instance of his attainment of a very high one. He has made us 
acquainted with a hymnody but little known in England; but it is the 
water without the sparkle; the poet is made to speak rather than to 
singe We doubt whether one of Mr. Tait’s versions would attract the 
eye of a hymnal compiler. 

Mr. Rehfness has compiled, in German, a small hymn-book for 
travellers, chiefly for those who go down to the sea in ships.”’ Two-thirds 
of the hymns are German originals, one-third translations from the 
English. He now publishes an English version of the book, of course 
reversing the process of translation; but instead of translating the 
German hymns himself, he has wisely had recourse to the renderings of 
Miss Winckworth, Mr. Massie, and others. As there is no index of 
authors, we are unable to speak concerning the German hymns. Why 


does Mr. Rehfness debase Charles Wesley’s fine hymn thus :— 


‘ Jesus, Saviour of my soul, 
Let me to thy mercy fly’ ? 


Lays of Lowly Life. Second Series. By Rurn Witts. London: 
James Nisbet & Co. 1868. 


These simple, melodious verses, issuing from a lowly home, and cheer- 
ing the hours of an invalid, appeal at once to the hidden sympathies 
which link all tuneful souls. There is a clear, bell-like ring in the poems 
addressed to ‘Edith May,’ which savours of the musical box, with its 
penetrating, persisting sweetness. The lines on ‘Zenobia,’ with their 
noble, stern moral, strike into a higher key, and have quite surprised us, 
both by their power of description and spiritual insight. Purity, art- 
lessness, childlikeness are conspicuous on every page, nor can we deny 
to them considerable poetic power, with great gracefulness and natural 
refinement of thought 
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La Fille de Sion ; ou, Le Rétablissement d’Israel. Poéme en sept 
Chants, avec Annotations et Etudes Bibliques. Par Apram- 
Frangots Piravet, ancien Recteur de lAcadémie de 
Netichatel en Suisse. Paris: E. Dentu. 


This volume contains about an equal quantity of verse and prose, for 
the instruction of the Jews ; whom the author addresses with fervour and 
affection. The time, he urges, has now arrived when the true Israelite ought 
to accept Jesus as the Messiah. Proof has now accumulated to such an 
extent, that the enlightened Hebrew cannot any longer consistently doubt 
that the Christ has come whose advent he has been expecting. The treat- 
ment is essentially French, particularly where he would illustrate the 
character and conduct of the Saviour, by appeals to incidents narrated of 
Napoleon at the battle of Marengo. The wish of the author is to aid in | 
the re-establishment of Israel, by assisting in the conversion of the 
Jewish people. The verses, always pious, are sometimes pathetic, and 
thoroughly Protestant in their tone and spirit. Much of the matter, too, 
is historical. The style is partly lyrical and partly didactic. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


St. Paul’s Epistie to the Philippians. A revised Text with In- 
troduction, Notes, and Dissertations. By J. B. Licurroor, 
D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Lon- 
don and Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 


Seekers after God. By the Rey. F. W. Farrar, M.A.,F.R.S. 
Sunday Library, Vol. III. Macmillan and Co. 


We place these volumes together from the circumstance that a large 
portion of each of them is devoted to a consideration of the Ethics 
and Religion of Stoicism, and to the relations and coincidences which 
may be traced between the teaching of the New Testament and the 
moral standards and lofty ideal of the Roman Stoics. Mr. Farrar has 
drawn a series of very brilliant pictures of Roman life in the troubled 
and disastrous reigns of Tiberius, Caius, Claudius, and Nero; and has 
appended to these a forcibly contrasted and even flattering review of the 
reigns and charcters of the Antonines. He has sketched with facile pen 
the education and chequered career of Seneca; the slavery of Epictetus ; 
and the beautiful youth of Marcus Aurelius. He dismisses hastily, 
though not without some consideration, the various uncritical efforts 
which have been made to bring Seneca and the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles into some kind of personal relationship. ‘lhe wealthy courtier 
and unsuccessful preceptor of Nero; the peso philosopher elaborating 
his own ideal of excellence, and giving utterance in polished phrase to 
the most severe maxims of self-denying virtue and humanity, with his 
mind wate ee by the affairs and intrigues of the Court, exposed per- 
petually to the tricks and animosity of an ungovernable despot; the 
witness of crimes at which human nature shudders, would have had little 
time or inclination to learn from a Jewish prisoner in the pretorium 
camp the mystery of his faith or the grounds of his lofty confidence. 
It is true that Gallio, the pro-Consul of Achaia, before whom the 
Apostle must have been brought as a troublesome and vagrant teacher, 
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was the brother of Seneca; and also that the momentary interview be- 
tween these two men constitutes the only element of imperishable in- 
terest in Gallio’s career; but this affords no reason for the belief that 
Seneca was thus thrown into relationship or correspondence with Paul. 
It is equally incredible that the great apothegms of the Sermon on the 
Mount, or the Epistle to the Romans, should owe either their spirit or their 
form to the writings of Seneca. Yet, notwithstanding this, the numerous 
coincidences that a careful perusal of the treatises and letters of Seneca, 
and the meditations of Epictetus and Aurelius, will suggest furnish matter 
for grave reflection. Mr. Farrar and Dr. Lightfoot have collected a rich 
series of these parallels ; which, taken from their context, are startling in 
their similarity of phrase and close approximation of spirit. There is all 
the difference we might expect in the treatment of this subject by the two 
authors. Dr. Lightfoot’s work is intended for the classical and Biblical 
student, and Mr. Farrar’s for the general reader; and they furnish ve 
different, but not contradictory explanations of the phenomena wit 
which they deal. They doubtless would both agree in the position ex- 
plicitly affirmed by Mr. Farrar, that the Divine Spirit had not left the 
great of the heathen world to themselves,—that these 
‘gleams of illuminating light’ were sent by Him ‘through the gross 
‘ darkness which encompassed them,’ that He was ‘comforting their un- 
‘certainties, and making intercession for them with groanings which 
‘cannot be uttered. More than all, our Saviour was their Saviour too 
‘. . He whose worship they denounced as an “ execrable superstition,” 
‘ stood supplicating for them .. . even when they persecuted the most 
‘ belovedof His Saints, “‘ Father, forgive them, they not what they do.”’ 
Mr. Farrar concludes his argument with a very interesting and instruc- 
tive contrast between the teaching of Christianity and Stoicism; and 
does not attempt to account for the curious coincidence in the form of 
these Stoical and Christian writings. Dr. Lightfoot however, in his 
essay, has resorted to the same kind of explanation which Professor 


Jowett has given for the resemblances between the phraseology and 
thought of Baul and Philo. He reminds us that Stoicism took its 
rise in the East, and, like Alexandrianism, did much to mould the habit 
of thought which prevailed in Asia-Minor and Syria; and he deems it 
not improbable that, as John and Paul made use of the phraseo- 
logy common in the Neo-Platonic schools in their expression of much 
higher truth than Plato or Philo ever dreamed of, so many of these 
apothegmatic utterances of the Stoics which were current coin in the 
Kast, were also elaborated svith diverse motive by inspired Apostles and 
heathen sages. We have not space to explain fully either Dr. Light- 
foot’s or Mr. Farrar’s theory. They have not exhausted the subject. 
The radical and multiform defects of Stoicism, its powerlessness to 
staunch the wounds of afflicted humanity, its despairing wail and broken 
heart, culminating in morbid superstition, flattery, gross tyranny, and 
hopeless suicide, proclaim it to have been something essentially dif- 
ferent from the Gospel of Christ ; and its loftier utterances became un- 
conscious prophecies of the teaching and the help which the God-man 
alone could offer to our distracted race. ‘= 

Dr. Lightfoot’s essay on the ‘ Christian Ministry ’ is another elaborate 
and scholarly attempt to discuss historically and genetically the origin 
of the diocesan episcopate of the Christian Church, as well as its claim 
to sacerdotal functions. We observe with singular satisfaction the clear, 
emphatic, and candid way in which he demonstrates the identity of the 
emioxoros and mpecBurepos in the apostolic age. He disposes of, and dis- 
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misses one after another the dangerous pleas on which the defenders of 
episcopacy, as a Divine and apostolic institution, have been wont to trust. 

o Congregationalist could be more explicit and thorough. He will not 
allow Clemens Romanus to be quoted in favour of the episcopal presi- 
dence of one presbyter over another; and he admits that the change of 
government adopted by the Primitive Church was gradual and very 
varied ; that some places and churches were affected by the change much 
more slowly than others; and all that he proves, even for the middle of 
the second century is, that the Bishops were as numerous as the churches 
themselves. The historical proof of the growth of the hierarchical’ 
spirit is interesting and careful, but we cannot fail to remark that this 
change was synchronous with a multitude of other changes, and the 
germinance of the seeds of many other evil things which took root in the 
soil of the church. It prepared the way for the sacerdotalism for which, 
as Dr, Lightfoot argues, not a tittle of evidence can be found in the New 
Testament, or the earliest ecclesiastical writers. The church government 
of the first age, when Christianity contended with the angry malice and 
stupefying egotisms of Judaism, when it gained some of its noblest 
victories over heathenism and philosophy, and penetrated to the heart 
of the Roman Empire, was one which was democratic in its form. The 
hierarchy, which grew like the shadow of the Roman system of domi- 
nation over the nations, so as finally to overpower and absorb it, was 
under the providence of God, part of His permitted plan for the preser- 
vation of precious truth. But the same Providence is showing us now, 
by calling great nations into existence under new conditions of freedom, 
and by disintegrating or constitutionalizing the old monarchies, that the 
democratic or Congregational form of church government will be most 
in harmony with the entire spirit ofthe future. For ourselves, as regards 
both our doctrine and our discipline, we are content with the New Testa- 
ment, and can only treat the slow and subsequent rise of episcopal 
dignities as an interesting, historical curiosity. We have left little space 
to speak of the other dissertations in Dr. Lightfoot’s valuable work, or of 
the Commentary on the Epistle to the Philippians, which forms scarcely 
a third ofthe volume. This last is characterized by the same good sense 
and careful exegesis for which the author’s Commentary on the Epistle 
to Galatians was distinguished. We are not burdened by a host of 
opinions on every clause, but we can generally, without difficulty, arrive 
at the author’s own. He is reverent and firm in his faith, and though 
he takes a view of the celebrated passage, chapter ii., 5, which is very 
distasteful to some orthodox theologians, he maintains that the perfect 
Deity and pre-existence of Christ is taught in the verse, and made the 
basis of the practical argument for humility and self-abnegation. His 
translation is: ‘ Though He pre-existed in the form of God, yet He did 
‘not look upon equality with God as a prize which must not slip from 
‘ His grasp, but He emptied Himself, taking upon Him the form of a 
slave.’ e commend to the careful perusal of theological students the 
various discussions and dissertations of the volume, without at present 
further expressing the extent of our agreement with them. 


The Fall of Man; and other Sermons. Preached before the 
University of Cambridge, and on various Public Occa- 


sions. By Freperick W. Farrar, M.A. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 


The accomplished author of ‘Eric,’ and Master at Harrow, has 
proved himself a preacher as eloquent, able, and earnest, as he is a 
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writer. There is a grand march of rhetorical eloquence in these 
sermons, indicating the school of Jeremy Taylor or of Edward Irving 
—a little too stately, perhaps, for pastoral teaching, and for our taste. The 
sermons, moreover, are somewhat elaborately inlaid with classical quota- 
tions and allusions; but the constant, cogent earnestness of Mr. Farrar’s 
religious aims, the searching wisdom of his appeals, and the uncompro- 
mising fidelity of his rebukes, give the volume a very high place among 
modern sermons. Ability, eloquence, scholarliness, and practical useful- 
ness, are in these sermons combined in a very unusual degree. 


The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. (Bampton 
Lectures). By Henry Parry Lippon, M.A., Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Salisbury. Second Edition. London, Oxford, 
and Cambridge: Rivingtons. 1868. 


We rejoice greatly at the large circulation of this valuable contribution 
to Catholic theology. It has reached a second edition, in a form which 
will make it accessible to the great majority of theological students. 
Mr. Liddon, moreover, has improved and increased the number of his 
illustrative notes. He has, indeed, endeavoured to strengthen some 
positions and make good some charges which we presumed to comment 
upon as weak and unsatisfactory ; and we still think that he has but very 
imperfect acquaintance with the large number of those who believe as 
he does in the absolute Divinity of our Lord, but who repudiate the 
whole theory of the sacraments, which he still urges as a necessary com- 
= of any just conception of the person of Christ. The relapse of a 

ew Presbyterian churches into Socinianism is still made the ground of 
this harsh and hasty generalization. In this second edition the author 
has prefixed a preface, in which he distinctly indicates the class for whom 
he has written, viz., those who are by no means ready to dispense with 
the supernatural, or with Christianity, but who are endeavouring to 
content themselves with the merely human aspects of the Holy One of 
God; who strive to be loyal to Jesus Christ under other conditions than 
faith in His divinity. He wishes to drive them to a full recognition of 
the tremendcus alternative, Christus, si non Deus, non bonus. With some 
he will succeed, but not with any who base their hesitation about the 
Divinity of Christ upon the doubts they entertain concerning the four 
gospels. The combination of self-assertion and moral sublimity which 
the Christ of the New Testament unquestionably reveals, is, however, 
dependent upon the accuracy of the records. Mr. Liddon has done well to 
a a summary of the arguments in favour of the authenticity of the 

ospel of St. John, but the dilemma which he presses so eagerly may be 
evaded by a whole class of arguments on which he is silent. As we said 
before, we think the ge of the history of this great dogma from 
its first beginnings in the Hebrew prophecy to the Council of Nicea is 
very admirable. 


Jesus Christ : His Times, Life,and Work. By E. pz Pressensé. 
D.D. Translated from the French, by AXN1E Harwoop. 
ge Edition, revised. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 

68. 


This reprint is most seasonable. We shall find no other book so 
admirable a condensation of the entire historical data on which the ‘ Life 
NO, XCVI. 
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of Christ’ really rests. The first hundred pages ey an admirable 
and eloquent exhibition of the circumstances and the times into the 
midst of which the Lord came. Without an adequate idea of these con- 
ditions of the problem, we are utterly unable to wwe ourselyes among 
the early disciples of Jesus, or to feel the human character expand before 
our eyes into superhuman dimensions, and = the sublimity of 
the manifested God. "Without some comprehension of Jewish thought 
and history, and some appreciation of the nature of the sources of this 
great biography, we are not competent to place ourselves by the side of 
the evangelists, and judge fairly of the impression which had been 
already made upon their minds by the whole manifestation. Dr. de 
Pressensé helps us to do both these things. We have not space 
here to indicate the various theological positions of our author, which 
we should hesitate to accept. His doctrine of the Incarnation is 
profoundly dissimilar from that of Mr. Liddon. Ecclesiastical formulas 
and theological dogmas are held very cheap. He would not accept the 
Homoousion, though he would not acquit either Arius, or Nestorius, or 
Cyril. The double nature of Christ he entirely repudiates. With Him 
Divine nature is not, as Mr. Liddon argues, the centre of the personality, 
nor is it a latent energy within His human nature. This would, according 
to our author, create a duality inconsistent with His humanity. Dr. 
Pressensé’s position is, that ‘the Word became flesh,’ ‘emptied itself of 
‘all its glory,’ its ‘omniscience and omnipotence,’ and ‘ was in all points 
‘tempted like as we are.’ We think he fails to admit that, while Catholic 
doctrine and councils repudiated every theory of explanation which denied 
this perfect humanity, the Church did hold to the Divine Person and nature 
of the Incarnate Christ with invincible firmness. Like the early Christians, 
we may dothesame. We cannot explain our own nature; we shall not 
find it easier to explain the nature of Christ and of God. However, 
theology forms but a small portion of this volume ; it is chiefly occupied 
with the successive scenes and teachings of our Lord’s life, told with a 
scholarly accuracy, and a glowing and devout eloquence, which are 
= resented to the English reader in Miss Harwood’s admirable 
slation. 


Geschichte Jesu von Nazara, in ihrer Verkettung mit dem;Gesammt— 
leben seines Volkes frei untersucht und ausfihrlich erzchit. 
(The History of Jesus of Nazareth in its connection with 
the collective life of his People, freely investigated and 
fully narrated.) Von Dr. THzopor Kem. Zurich: Orell, 
Fiissli, & Co. London: Asher & Co. 


Dr. Keim strikes us as a kind of German James Martineau: his style 
is brilliant, for a German; he writes with great religious warmth; he 
speaks in very lofty terms of Christ; and yet his critical position is 
substantially that of the Tiibingen school. Philosophically, he differs 
from those whose critical views he shares, in so far as that he allows that 
miracles are possible, and believes in the resurrection of Christ. The 
first volume is divided into the following sections :—I. Sources—Jewish, 
Heathen, Christian, and Canonical. II. The Scene of the Life of Christ. 
III. The Youth of Christ. IV. Assumption of his vocation. In com- 

arison with the ‘Life of Jesus’ written by Strauss, Renan, and 
Schenkel, Dr. Keim’s book is quickening, nay, edifying; and so seem- 
ingly honest is the spirit frequently shown, that we are not without hope 
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of his eventually finding his way to an orthodox estimate of the person, 
if not of the sources of the history of Christ. 


Die Leidensgeschichte des Herrn in Bezug auf die neueste Kritik. 
(The History of the Passion of our Lord in relation to 
Recent Criticism). By P. L. Sremmeyer. Berlin: 
Wiegandt & Grieben ; London: Asher & Co. 1868. 


In an Introductory chapter, Professor Steinmeyer passes in review 
various theories of the atoning death of Christ; and shows, on the 
one hand, that the orthodox view—the corrected and deepened Anselmic 
view—alone explains the history ; on the other hand, that the history 
confirms the orthodox view. The /jirst section treats of Jesus in 
Gethsemane; the second, of the apprehension and examination of Jesus, 
and his deliverance to the Gentiles; the third, of his death, under 
the three heads,—the Crucified, the Dying, the Dead Christ. 

The criticism is directed chiefly against Strauss, and most subtilly 
does Dr. Steinmeyer show the capriciousness and untenableness of the 
objections raised by-that writer against this most important part of the 
Gospel history. The 250 pages are pregnant with stimulus for the 
will, nutriment for the heart, and light for the understanding. 


Parochial and Plain Sermons. By Joun Henry Newman, B.D., 
formerly Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford. In eight volumes. 
Vols. III. to V. New Edition. London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge: Rivingtons. 1868. 


This valuable and delightful reprint of the ‘Parochial and Plain 
Sermons’ by Dr. Newman advances steadily. The third volume was 
dedicated to the Ven. Robert Hurrell Froude, the fourth to the Rev. 
Hugh James Rose, and the fifth to Joshua Watson, Esq., D.C.L.; and 
the terms of the dedications bring back other days, al appear like a 
resurrection of some of the spiritual forces*which were associated with 
the beginnings of the so-called Catholic revival. The ‘Apologia pro 
vita sua’ has thrown an invincible charm around many of the restless 
and intense utterances of the famous preacher of St. Mary’s. Some 
of these sermons are charged with electric fire even now; and the 

eat musician still plays upon the soul as upon a harp, while he strikes 
the strings that are soues once again to a correct pitch for his 
cunnin lek His occasional denunciation of some Romish doctrine, 
uttered with trembling diffidence, will fail to have much weight, when 
viewed in connection with his subsequent history. His intense appre- 
ciation of all churchly thoughts, holy orders, days, institutions, 
ordinances, services, appointments, ministries, and sacraments, show how 
near he was, when he uttered these discourses, to the only true bourne 
of the Ecclesiastic mind. It is refreshing to turn here and there to 
some spiritual region free from this obtrusive and subtle, and to our 
minds, counteractive, if not pernicious element. The sermon on ‘The 
tears of Jesus at the grave of Lazarus’ is one of the sublimest in the 
series, and, perhaps, we may place by its side that on ‘The Invisible 
World.’ We shall return to the subject at some length when the series 
is complete. 
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The Christian Doctrine of Sin. By Dr. Jutrus Mixixr, Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University of Halle. Translated 
from the German of the Fifth Edition. By the Rev. 
Urwicx, M.A. Two Volumes. : 
T. & T. Clark. 1868. 


We have compared this translation of Dr. Miiller’s great work with 
that published in 1852 by the Messrs. Clark, and we have no hesitation 
in saying that the present volumes are an immense improvement on their 
predecessors. We have not hit upon any great modifications or 
additions to the original work, but the pleasure of reading is indefinitely 
increased. The semi-German and semi-Latin form of some words, 
the outrageous coinage of others, the involved style, and the depressing 
laborious tone of the earlier translation, have given place to a free 
and flowing interpretation of Dr. Miiller’s thoughts; though in one 
or two places we have found Mr. Pulsford’s translation conveying a more 
accurate representation of the original. This work is too vast for 
cursory exposition or criticism. It will become—if it has not already 
done so—a great classic of Evangelical faith, clothed in a form in 
which it addresses itself to the cultivated mind and speculative ten- 
dencies of the present age. As many modern views of the atonement 
and the redemptive agency of Christ take their origin in defective views 
of the nature and reality of sin, we know of no more timely addition 
to our theological libraries than this re-translation. 


The Doctrine of the Atonement, as Taught by Christ Himself; or, 
the sayings of Jesus on the Atonement exegetically expounded 
and classified. By Rev. Grorce Smeaton, Professor of 
Exegetical Theology, New College, Edinburgh. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. 


Professor Smeaton adopts the true inductive method of inquiry in 
taking the sayings and sentences which bear upon the Doctrine of Atone- 
ment uttered by our Lord Himself. As he himself tells us, this is only 
a part of the teaching of the New Testament on this subject, and, before 
our Lord’s atéfiing death was accomplished, necessarily a subordinate 
part. Our Lord could not speak of it very often, or with very explicit 
meaning. He could only foreshadow it, and by general allusions prepare 
for it. As with all Christian doctrine, the exposition of its pure doctrinal 
significance and philosophy is to be found in the Apostolic writings. 
But the exegetical examination of our Lord’s sayings is an essential 

reliminary to that of the sayings of the Apostles. ofessor Smeaton 
however, brought to them as much as he has found. Almost all the 
scholastic ideas of subsequent ages are gathered around them, and the 
entire system of the Westminster Assembly’s standards is found in them. 
The process would have been much more interesting, and the result 
much more satisfactory, had these sayings of our Lord been dealt with 
either in chronological or in doctrinal sequence, with a rigid exclusion of 
all the ideas of subsequent dogmatic theo By § as it is, Professor Smeaton 
simply traverses the old dogmatic round, a weighted with the 
Assembly’s confession of faith. In that confession there is much precious 
truth ; but there are some things that we do not think to be truth, from 
which modern theology is happily disencumbering itself. But Professor 
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Smeaton has not strength to break from the charmed circle. He isa 
well-read and scholarly man, but he lacks both imagination and power. 
His book therefore belongs to the class of works that are very good, but 
somewhat dull. His exegesis contributes little if anything to the accepted 
conclusions of theologians. His method promised to do so, but unfortu- 
nately it is vitiated in the way that we have spoken of. We must con- 
fess ourselves therefore disappointed in what promised to be a contribution 
of value to the literature of this great subject. 


Apologetic Lectures on the Saving Truths of Christianity, delivered 
in Leipsic in the Winter of 1866. By Cur. Exnst Luruarpr. | 
Translated from the Second German Edition by Sopn1a 
Taytor. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


Dr. Luthardt has followed his first series of apologetical lectures, of 
which we spoke in commendation at the time of their appearance, with 
a second, in which he discusses what he calls The Saving Truths of Chris- 
tianity ; by which he means such doctrines as ‘ Christianity the absolute 
religion,’ ‘ Sin,’ ‘Grace,’ ‘the God-man,’ ‘The Work of Jesus Christ,’ 
‘The Trinity,’ ‘Holy Scripture,’ ‘The Means of Grace,’ ‘The Last 
Things,’ &c. 

Dr. Luthardt is a Lutheran divine, and adopts the Lutheran symbols. 
From some points in his lectures therefore we dissent—from his doctrine 
of the Sacraments for instance, in which he propounds the Lutheran 
theory of consubstantiation; but on the whole we can commend his lectures 
as a very able elementary teaching of Christian doctrines. His scholar- 
ship is adequate, his spirit evangelical and devout, he bears faithful 
witness for the Gospel against those of his own countrymen who deny it, 
or sublimate it into ‘ another Gospel which is not another ;’ and he speaks 
lucidly, tersely, and pointedly ; having a meaning, he chooses the simplest 
and most direct terms for the expression of it. 


The Prodigal Son. By the Rev. W. Mortey Punsnon, M.A. 
London: James Clarke and Co. 


Mr. Punshon bequeaths these four sermons to his numerous admirers 
in England on his departure for a lengthened sojourn in Canada. They 
are very characteristic, and will explain to those who may not have heard 
him preach some of the causes of his popularity. A substratum of robust 
good sense is covered with a somewhat artificial and stilted, but yet 
vigorous and impassioned rhetoric, the elements of which are strong 
imagination, bold metaphors, and picturesque portraiture. Mr. Punshon, 
moreover, subordinates all these qualities to the practical aims of all true 

reaching, and we are glad to learn from his preface that these sermons 
ave not been without their visible fruit. 


The Credentials of Conscience. A few reasons for the popularity 
of ‘Ecce Homo,’ and a few words about Christianity. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1868. 

Though the author of this volume naively confesses that she possesses 


no literary merit, and little critical ———> with the literature on 
which she pronounces very dogmatically, and though she claims the pro- 


tection of her sex from all rude handling, we must admit some irritation 
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at her self-sufficiency, and very little patience with her ‘ few words about 
‘ Christianity.’ She professes to find in the modern ‘ demand for utility,’ 
* ery for authority,’ ‘claim for rationality,’ and ‘demand for morality, 
some explanation of the extraordinary success of ‘Ecce Homo.’ She 
thinks that the author of that remarkable work has practically shown 
that the Christ of his idea does ina measure respond to those ‘demands.’ 
She criticises both the demands and the mode in which they are supposed 
to have been met, and then proceeds under similar headings, but with 
the additional one of ‘What think ye of Christ,’ to present her own views 
of Christianity. But the headings have about as much to do with 
the matter thus labelled as the heads of many other modern discourses 
have to do with the incoherent expositions and pleadings which follow 
their announcement. From beginning to end the volume has the air 
of aselection of proverbial sentences, which all point in one direction, 
and are instinct with one spirit, but are not otherwise obviously 
connected. The fountains of life from which our authoress inces- 
santly draws, are the prose and pty of Emerson. He is constantly 
quoted, and always with the deference of a willing disciple. Bunyan, 
and Wesley, and Cowper, and our blessed Lord, certain modern 
novelists, and ‘an English translation of a French translation of Plato’s 
‘ dialogues,’ (!) are used and blended with great freedom, very much after 
the manner in which Professor Newman and Ludwig Feuerbach used to 
deal with the expressions of the Divine life and of Christian experience. 
We do not deny to the author a certain pungency and smartness of 
criticism, nor a depth and sweetness of religious emotion and conviction 
which place her far away from the society of the scoffer. She has shown 
that the contrast drawn by the author of ‘Ecce Homo’ between Socrates 
and Christ is not perfect ; and, considering her limited acquaintance with 
the subject, she contends with some success for the personal character 
and influence of the Grecian sage ; but she passes by the wonderful com- 
parison drawn by the author of ‘ Ecce Homo’ between the bearing of the 
death of Christ and of the death of Socrates upon their respective careers, 
and the influence of their teaching upon the world. She shows the 
insufficiency and vagueness of any ‘enthusiasm of humanity’ regarded 
as an adequate motive power to counteract all the vicious proclivities of 
our nature, and she loudly condemns the temerity of her opponent’s 
theory of the ‘law of resentment.’ She often says a right and true 
thing; but she criticises the New Testament with the same freedom that 
she uses towards ‘Ecce Homo,’ and she believes that in ‘faithfulness to 
* personal convictions of conscience’ consists the true life of the world. 
Conscience is everywhere substituted for the Christ. In conscience is 
the eternal Word. This Logos was made flesh in Socrates, Moses, Christ, 
Emerson, herself, and all men. She will not allow that it has ever pro- 
nounced good to be evil, or evil good. Absolute submission to it is 
righteousness and fellowship with God. All that is positive, objective, or 
imperative in Holy Scripture evaporates in her treatment, and a sentence 
from Emerson settles any disputed theological question. The general 
receipt for understanding a scriptural principle, fact, or doctrine, seems 
to be, ‘ Invert the meaning, and substitute the logical “ contradictory” to 
* the received opinion, and then you will have an approximation to the 
‘truth.’ The cardinal doctrines are :—(a.) The soul of man is holy, its 
natural and normal condition everywhere, and in all men is godlike and 
ure. (b.) Conscience is higher and greater than the law. (c.) The 

ospel is the faith in God which prompts self-reliance. These jottings, 
which are connected by some imperceptible thread, are garnished with 
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seraps of ns and Toplady, and Watts, as well as of Spinoza, and 
Emerson, and Holy Scripture, and might remind the reader of some 
of Mr. Frank Newman’s chapters on ‘the Soul,’ if the latter could be 
divested of their logical coherence, their graces of style, and the obvious 
acquaintance of their author with the matters he professed to discuss. 


Reviews and Essays for the Million, from Genesis to Revelations. 
By Brooke Smiru, Esq. London: Triibner & Co. 1868. 


These dogmatic effusions reveal the most astonishing ignorance, and 
the most complacent self-satisfaction and presumption. Brooke Smith, 
Esq., seems to think that his personal opinions on the Book of Genesis, 
on the doctrine of the Resurrection, on the Faith, the Sacraments, and 
the Revelations, will be of great value to the million. The million are for 
the most part better informed. He appears to have no sort of fitness for 
his task, and merely to have retailed some of the poorest and driest 
forms of the old Socinianism, coupled with a few crotchets borrowed 
from Quakerism and modern scepticism. 


Pax Vobiscum ; or, the Bible and the Family. Being a deduction 
from the Scriptures of the Gospel in its characteristically 
Family aspect. By the Rev. Dante, Fraser, A.M. Edin- 
burgh: W. P. Kennedy. 


Mr. Fraser says that we are not justified in pronouncing upon his 
opinions until we ‘have read through the present volume, and ane con- 
‘ sidered the views and ym ap evidence which it submits.’ This is a 
hard condition; and we frankly confess we have failed in our attempt to 
comply with it. 650 pages of a style like Mr. Fraser’s are beyond the 
powers of even the most hardened reviewer ; especially when every page 
produces the feeling that by an elimination of personal avowals and dis- 
avowals of what is, and of what is not about to be done, and, by a reduc- 
tion of its roundaboutness to simple directness of speech, fully one-half of 
it might have been spared. Under the most excusable conditions, a great 
book is a great evil; but the evil is tenfold when, save for the awkward- 
ness or self-consciousness of a writer, the great book might have been a 
little one. 

Mr. Fraser’s argument is that the religion of the Bible is essentially a 
family religion—which is true ; but he connects the teachings of the Bible 
on this point with the old Scottish notions cf baptism, to be administered 
under the Abrahamic covenant only to the households of believing 
parents—which is not true. We believe that there is an important family 
significance in the baptism of children, which our Baptist brethren lose 
sight of; but the Abrahamic-covenant views of baptism, restricting it to 
the children of believers, are utterly untenable; as Dr. Halley has con- 
clusively shown. 

Mr. Fraser's ‘ Pax Vobiscum’ is a stout polemic with the Baptists, It 
proceeds upon the old principle of offering peace to an opponent, on con- 
dition that he absolutely renouncesa his own principles and implicitly 
accepts ours. Mr. Fraser expresses his ‘Pax Vobiscum’ thus: ‘A 
‘man cannot at one and the same time hold by Baptist principles and 
* hold his Bible.’ ‘ pg is exclusively the only Scriptural, and, 
‘ therefore the only allowable mode of baptism.’ ‘ We are not only not 
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‘ to give place to Baptists, but are bound to call upon and urge them to 
‘ forsake this their anti-Scriptural position, and to do so without delay.’ 
The justification of this ‘way of peace’ extends through Mr. Fraser's 650 
pages, which contain an elaborate induction of the family idea of 
religion and of baptism from the whole of the Bible. We should look 
with interest upon any one who has read and profited by the volume. 


The Book of Genesis expounded in a Series of Discourses. B 
Rosert 8. Canpuisu, D.D. New Edition, carefully 
2 Vols. Edinburgh: Adam & C. Black. 


Dr. Candlish has retained the original form of his work, which in the 
strict sense of the term was neither critical nor expository, but homi- 
letical and dogmatic. With the utmost practical reverence for the text, 
Dr. Candlish simply seizes upon its general principles and broad charac- 
teristics, and arranges them logically and rhetorically as the topics of 
pulpit and therefore of religious discourse. He takes his own firm stand 
as a devout believer in the Divine creation and in the Mosaic record of 
it, but he enters into no formal vindication of it ; he formally declines the 
controversy between philosophy and faith, and assuming the stand-point 
of faith, expounds and justifies his views ; this he does on the general moral 
grounds of the preacher, and not on the scholastic grounds of the expo- 
sitor; and, as most of our readers know, he does this with singular ability. 
Assuredly the controversy cannot be settled without due account bein 
taken of the field of moral reasoning which Dr. Candlish so acutely an 

owerfully occupies. In this edition Dr. Candlish has carefully revised 
is text. He has compressed the two volumes of the former edition into 
one, and has taken up the history where they broke off, viz., at the point 
of Jacob’s flight into Syria ; he has, moreover, completed the exposition to 
the end of Genesis. To this he has added an appendix of general thoughts 
or considerations upon the history, which deals with some of the problems 
of authorship and interpretation, but also by way of suggestion rather than 
of argument. This is not of course quite satisfactory to either side, but we 
must accept what a popular teacher offers us upon his own terms, and for 
what it is worth, assuming of course that his method although defective 
is legitimate. The considerations suggested by Dr. Candlish assuredly 
might be wrought out into extended and powerful arguments. 

We do not agree with all Dr. Candlish’s positions; we can accept 
his theory neither of Inspiration nor of the Abrahamic covenant, but we 
nevertheless thank him heartily for a most vigorous, suggestive, and 
eminently religious book. 


The Pentateuch : in its Authorship, Credibility, and Civilization. 
By the Rev. W. Smith, Ph.D. Vol. 1. London: Long- 
man, Green, and @o. 1868. 


It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of defending the 
enuineness of these ancient documents against all attacks, for they 
urnish the key to the fortress of Divine truth. They are the foundation 

on which the remaining portions rest. Although, from Strabo downwards, 
there had been occasional doubts expressed with regard to their authen- 
ticity, yet it was not until the close of the last century that these 
acquired a scientific form and the controversy assumed formidable 
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dimensions. Wolff’s attack upon the genuineness of Homer prepared 
the way for assailing the genuineness of the Pentateuch. During the 
early part of the controversy resemblances in style and thought took the 
lace of testimony, although experience shows that nothing is more caleu- 
ated to mislead. Of this we have some very remarkable proofs, e.g., 
Hume, Lord Kames, and Robertson were at first completely deceived by 
the poems of Ossian; Sheridan and other literary critics accepted 
Vortigern as a Shakspearian relic; Gesenius and others were imposed 
upon by spurious Greek and Phoenician inscriptions imported from 
alta; and, later still, many in England were led astray by the clever 
imitations of Simonides. Of late a change of opinion has taken place, 
and testimony is admitted to be more reliable. The author devotes tre 
volume before us to the defence of the testimony. He admits that the 
text may have suffered from errors of transcription, or may have been 
modified by inspired men; that Moses incorporated into his work pre- 
existing materials, in the shape of current traditions, popular songs, 
biographies, or monuments; and that the last — of Deuteronomy, 
beginning with the thirty-third chapter, was added by a different hand. 
His aim is to present a full refutation of the Separatists’ theory, which 
not only points out pre-Mosaic documents in Genesis, but breaks up the 
whole Pentateuch into un-Mosaic fragments, contributed chiefly by 
post-Mosaic writers. He endeavours to establish his views by a positive 
and a negative process of proof. Under the former, he adduces the 
fact that Christ and His disciples committed themselves by public state- 
ments to the current opinion; Philo representing that before Christ, 
Josephus that after, and the Talmudists that of the nation at 
large; an opinion so well known, that its echoes are found in heathen 
writers from Hecateus to Juvenal. He next shows by an examina- 
tion of witnesses of every class, profession and character, from Joshua to 
Josephus, that the Jewish code of laws was uniformly regarded as written 
and disclosed by Moses in the name and authority of Jehovah. Turn- 
ing to the internal evidence, he shows that the Pentateuch pretends 
to be an account by Moses of the names and transactions recorded, and 
that the contents of it accord with its claims. There are found in it 
various archaisms, decisive marks of a residence in Egypt, and abundant 
traces_of the;wilderness ; and itis urged that every enactment has Canaan 
in view as the scene of its future and full development. All this is in 
favour of the Mosaic authorship. 

In the negative portion, he defends it against the particular forms in 
which the attacks have been made by German and English writers, be- 
longing to what is called by themselves ‘the higher school of criticism.’ 
Here he displays the same earnestness, learning, and ability; and 
although we do not feel so confident with regard to the results as he 
himself does, yet we gladly admit that he has often found a flaw in his 
opponents’ coat of mail, and has succeeded in giving them a fatal thrust. 

is portion contains an able defence of the Pentateuch against the 
most recent attacks. On many points it is highly satisfactory, we may 
say triumphant; and on most the Coryphai of ‘ higher criticism’ will find 
that the argument is not altogether on their ownside. Hebrew, Sanskrit, 
and Hieroglyphics are scattered through this learned work. ‘The author 
is a devout Catholic, and to a Protestant he sometimes manifests a con- 
siderable narrowness of view, notwithstanding the extent of his learning. 
He evidently prefers the ‘crede ut intelligas’ of Anselm to the ‘ intellige 
ut eredas’ of Abelard. He regrets that faith should be deprived of its 
repose by the awakening of reason, and regards the Reformation as the 
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cause of all the ensuing doubt and conflict, by divorcing theology from 
the Church. His learning, at times, becomes unwieldy, and disturbs his 
logic. Still several points are very ably handled, and are worthy of a 
careful perusal. 


The Quest of the Chief Good. Expository Lectures on the 
Book of Ecclesiastes. With a New Translation. By 
Samvurt Cox. A Commentary for Laymen. London: 

* Arthur Miall. 


Mr. Cox writes with freshness, familiarity, and force, and with compe- 
tent scholarship. Concerning his ‘ Private Letters of St. Paul and St. 
John,’ we spoke very favourably ; and the # ag volume abundantly 
justifies our judgment of the service which Mr. Cox is qualified to do, in 
presenting in a popular form the results of Biblical scholarship. This 

ular Commentary on Ecclesiastes, with a new translation, is a much 
Solder undertaking than the former one. But Mr. Cox is wisely con- 
tented to accept and popularise the conclusions of scholars like Gins- 
burg, Ewaid, and others, who have devoted years of arduous labour and 
accomplished scholarship to the Hebrew Scriptures. 

The introduction opens out many questions connected with the age, 
authorship, and character of the book, which tempt discussion. e 
must content ourselves with saying that Mr. Cox adopts the conclusion 
of Rosenmiiller, Ewald, De Wette, Hengstenberg, Ginsburg, and others, 
that the book is a drama written some centuries after the time of 
Solomon, during the period of the Babylonian captivity. This he 
justifies to popular a by suitable and we think sufficient 
arguments. Occasionally, in his anxiety to popularise his argument, 
Mr. Cox drops down into an unnecessary colloquialism. His exposition, 
however, is intelligently and ably done; and his book calculated alike to 
inform readers concerning matters of which people generally are very 
ignorant, as well as to furnish very valuable religious tending for a 
wealthy and worldly people like our own. Many interesting and impor- 
tant questions relating to the Megilloth are ripening for decision. e 
hope some day to subject them to detailed examination. Meanwhile we 
heartily commend Mr. Cox’s volume to those to whom it is addressed. 


Sancti Patris nostri Cyrilli Archiepiscopi Alexandrini in XII. 
Prophetas post Pontanum et Aubertum. Edidit Putrepus 
Epvarpus Pusry, A.M. Vols. I. and II. Oxonii: E 
Typographeo Clarendoniano. 


These magnificent volumes reflect great credit on the industry and 
carefulness of Mr. Pusey, and on the imperial resources of the Clarendon 
Press. The Latin prefatio is simply an introduction to, and explanation 
of the text of Cyril’s ‘Commentaries on the Minor Prophets,’ which the 
editor has enriched by a careful collation of five MSS., more or less 
defective. Most fortunately, the lacunes in some MSS. have been 
supplied from others, and those who are anxious to study this portion 
of patristic literature have now the chance of a text far more accurate than 

reviously existed. The student of the Biblical text will be interested 
“in seeing the text of the LXX. used by Cyril. Its deviations from the 
Sinaiticus are noticed, and the wonderful discrepancies from the Alex- 
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andrine Codex of the LXX. Mr. Pusey has se no critical or general 
estimate of the value of the commentary; he simply and reverentl 
dedicates his vast labour of love Patri mxo. It is difficult to love Cyril, 
or to care much for his thoughts on Holy Scripture; his underhand 
persecution of Nestorius, and his murder of Hypatia, have made him 
the synonym of harsh, mean, and rancorous eccleciastical spite. Mil- 
man says truly, that Cyril was one of those men ‘in whom religion 
‘ might seem to have inflamed and embittered, instead of allaying the 
‘ worst passions of our nature—pride, ambition, cruelty, and rapacity.’ 
As an expositor of Scripture he was prolific and abundant, and his 
literary productions are voluminous; but he belonged to the Alexandrine 
school of allegorists, and hence his penetration into the mind of the 
Spirit amounts to nothing more than the lucubrations of his own mind. 
In large portions of these commentaries he was, it would seem, aiming 
at devotional exercise rather than expository analysis, and does not 
attempt to grapple with difficulties. The first pressure of the grapes of 
God gives oftentimes refreshing wine. Dr. Pusey’s Comments are worth 
vastly more to the Church than those of Cyril; nor does the father of 
our editor sesm to have been materially indebted to Cyril for any aid 
towards his own admirable exposition of the Minor Prophets. 


The Twelve Minor Prophets. In2 Vols. By C. F. Keil, D.D. 


Translated by the Rev. J. Martin, B.A. Edinburgh: T. 
and T. Clark. 


During the period embraced by the minor prophets, the Jews had 
passed the meridian of their national history. The names of David the 
victorious warrior, and of Solomon the wise ruler, designate at once the 

eriod of Israel’s greatest prosperity, and the introduction of the era of its 
Sedien: Its decline was a decay of its religious life, and an unfaithfulness 
in discharging its functions as the disseminator of revealed truth; reve- 
lation consequently became a prophetic testimony against the present 
condition of Israel and a prediction of a better future. Such is the 
two-fold aspect of the prophecies before us. They throw important light 
upon the inner spiritual life of the Jewish people, and afford us informa- 
tion respecting the development and approach of the coming deliverance, 
which surpasses in clearness and completeness even the later prophecies 
of Isaiah. These prophets had not, like Elijah and Elisha, to preserve 
the present, but only to offer spiritual help, and prophesy of the future ; 
to help the people to the right moral preparation for the coming or 
Jehovah, and to instruct them with regard to the mode of His coming, 
so that they might recognise and welcome the day-dawn of salvation. 
This commentary contains a general introduction to the minor prophets, 
whose writings were regarded as a povoSiSdov by the framers of the 
canon, as we learn from Josephus, the Talmud, and ecclesiastical writers. 
Their prophetic activity extended from the time of Joram, the king or 
Judah, to the time of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 889-424 B.c. So that 
we have in this collection not only the earliest—contemporaneous 
with Elijah and Elisha—and the latest of the prophetic utterances 
concerning the future history of Israel and of the kingdom of God, 
but also the progressive development of this testimony. Their order 
in the canon is not strictly chronological, but is decided partly by the 
nature of their contents. The chronological order adopted by Keil 
differs slightly from kindred arrangements. Dr. Keil brings to his 
task all requisite literary and theological lore. He combines accurate 
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learning with logical acumen. Although not so learned and brilliant 
as Delitzsch, he is less fanciful and more reliable. Solidity and 
practicalness characterize all his productions. Every archeological and 
theological subject of importance meets with a careful and indepen- 
dent treatment; particular pains are taken to point out the fulfilment of 
some of the prophecies. The greatest fault of the work is that of being 
too much of a compilation; its pages are overcrowded with quotations 
from preceding authors. So careful is the writer in the citation of 
authorities, that their names are often adduced on points of very minor 
importance. All extraneous matter, however, is most carefully excluded, 
and the commentary, as a whole, is exceedingly valuable. The biblical 
student is laid under deep obligation to the publishers of this priceless 
series, for a work so satisfactory on that portion of the Old Testament 
on which there is so little of any critical value in the English tongue. 
While Germany abounds in able commentaries on the minor prophets by 
Hitzig, Ewald, Umbreit, Riickert, Schréder, Caspari, Kliefoth, Kohler, 
&c., in England almost the only reliable help is the volume of Dr. 
Henderson and the uncompleted work of Dr. Pes. The work before 
us presupposes acquaintance with the a on the part of the reader, 
for its pages bristle with Hebrew words, which we doubt not will be 
very repulsive and perplexing to the uninitiated. The translation, as far 
as we have examined it, is clear and accurate. 


Theological Index. References to the Principal Works in every 
department of Religious Literature. By Howarp Matcoi, 
D.D., LL.D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln ; London : Triibner 
and Co. 


This volume is the result of forty-eight years of labour. Dr. Malcolm 
at the commencement of his ministry, in 1820, began to arrange refer- 
ences to the contents of his library under general heads, after the 
manner of a common-place book. Thus, under the general head ‘atone- 
ment,’ he put references to all the books that, either wholly or in part, 
treated of the atonement; and throughout his long ministry he has 
continued his labour, until he has furnished some seventy thousand 
references, alphabetically arranged under two thousand different heads ; 
the latter also being arranged in alphabetical order. Lowndes contains 
but fifty thousand authors, Allibone but thirty thousand; so that for 
theology alone Dr. Malcolm has furnished more references than these 
bibliographers for general literature. References to the principal 
articles in reviews, and to individual sermons, even to Mr. Spurgeon’s, are 
also given. On disputed matters—such as church establishments—the 
general position of a writer is indicated by the word, ‘ pro’ or ‘con.’ The 
work is necessarily imperfect and arbitrary. A common-place book of 
universal theology is of course impossible ; itis enough to say that this is 
more ample than any other. It might easily be improved by a more spe- 
cific reference to the sermons. There is too an occasional confusion; for 
instance, under the vague heading ‘ Oxford Theology,’ we have two classes 
of writers designated respectively ‘pro’ and ‘con ;’ under the former are 
writers so remote as the contributors to ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ Manning, 
Maurice, Newman, Baden Powell, and Cardinal Wiseman. The ane 
sense in which these writers can be included under the term ‘ Oxford 
Theology ’ is that they are Oxford men, and even this is not true of all. 
By ‘ Oxford Theology’ Tractarianism is eg understood ; and with 
this neither ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ Mr. Maurice, nor Mr. Baden Powell 
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have, surely, anything in common. We have noticed, moreover, a sad re- 
missness in the spelling of propernames. Dr. Malcolm too should either 
have omitted altogether his very occasional word of characterisation, or 
greatly have extended it. Dr. Cumming has some cause for complaint, 
when his is the single work under the head ‘ Parables’ selected for the 
laconic comment ‘poor.’ The work, however, is a wonderful monument 
of patient industry, and will be of great value to students and authors ; 
it is, as the compiler designates it, ‘a labour-saving apparatus,’ and he 
— the grateful thenks of all who have either to buy books or use 
em. 


The Ethics of Theism. A Criticism and its Vindication. By 
the Rev. Atexanper Lerrcu. Edinburgh: A. Elliot. 
1868. 


No fact is more patent to the general observer, or so painful and per- 
plexing to the candid truth-seeker, as the existence of conflict and strife 
among the expounders and defenders of ‘ books divine.’ Not only do the 
advocates of science set up what God says in nature against the super- 
natural revelation to Moses and the prophets, and with presumptuous 
daring endeavour to demonstrate Christianity to be a fable; but of those 
who profess to sit at the feet of the Great Teacher, some regard Him as 
the high priest of humanity, others as only the realized ideal of man- 
hood; one section as the model of perfect self-sacrifice ; the other as the 
Christ of God, the sacrifice for human redemption. In fact the whole 
area of Christian truth is no other than an arena of perpetual conflict ; 
and this not simply with regard to abstract and speculative problems, 
but with regard to questions of the greatest practical importance 
affecting the concerns of a life. Men of the greatest learning and 
the purest zeal, the most intelligent and the most religious, not simply 
differ in their conclusions, but are involved in mutual contradictions. 
Many who are profoundly anxious to hold fast the great facts of Divine 
revelation, have been roughly shaken by the results of modern science; 
but the painful contradictions of Christian apologists, have well nigh 
driven them to reluctant scepticism. The assaults of the enemy are less 
disastrous than the disagreement of friends. And yet we cannot 
believe that God intended that intelligext beings should be intellectual 
gladiators throughout the whole of their history ; that truth should be an 
apple of discord, for which there is to be carried on everlasting strife. 

he aspirations of the individual and the interests of humanity, are 
anxiously waiting the cessation of this conflict, which is the stronghold 
of the sceptic, and the stumbling-block of the truth-seeker. The 
question is seriously asked: Is there no criterion, no touchstone by 
which the true may be distinguished from the false, the dross from 
the gold? These remarks place before the reader, the stand-point, the 
plan, and the purpose of the volume. 

The first part of it is devoted to an exposé of the confusion and 
contradictions of our most eminent modern apologists on points of 
vital importance. The principal works selected for criticism are, 
‘Christian Theism,’ by Thompson ; ‘ Theism,’ by Tulloch; ‘ Infidelity,’ by 
Pearson; ‘Defence of the Eclipse of Faith;’ ‘The Restoration of 
Belief. The authors of the above volumes are charged with incon- 
sistencies or mystifications on the following subjects, to each of which a 
dialogue is devoted :—truth and error; knowledge and belief; belief and 
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responsibility ; mystery and contradiction; practical and scientific know- 
ledge; certainty and gm A and the standard of morality. The 
dialogue is conducted by Origen and Celsus, Theologus acting as 
umpire. The aim of the author in these dialogues is not to refute errors of 
these writers but to point them out and to indicate their baneful influences. 
This part of the work is characterised by ability and candour. There is 
no narrow and contemptible haggling, but on the whole a fair unveiling 
of defects; only we believe he has occasionally misapprehended the 
authors criticised. The conclusion reached is that there are suicidal 
confusions and contradictions, marring the efforts of Christian apologists, 
and arising from the lack of a recognised moral criterion, The second part 
of the volume, in which the dialogue is abandoned, contains an ethical 
treatise, in which the author endeavours to establish and define the 
ethical standard. It is a vindication of the criticism contained in the 
first part. It is clear at the outset, both from explicit statements as well 
as from the place he assigns to intelligence, as one of the attributes of 
an ethical agent, that the writer belongs to the intellectual school of 
ethics. After showing that an ethical judgment comprises man in the 
complexity of his nature and circumstances, as including desires, motives, 
volitions, actions, intelligence, and ethical sentiments, he proceeds to 
treat of these different elements separately according to their relative 
position and importance. The first of these elements are desire, 
volition, and action. Desire includes all that precedes volition, as action 
includes all that follows it. Desire is not the cause of volition, 
but its uniform antecedent or condition, and determines the character 
of volition and action. Desires are divided into two classes; normal 
when the object of the desire is worthy of it, and abnormal when 
unworthy of it. The preceding elements, in their cruder forms, are 
ssessed by the beasts of the field; but in order to reise man to the full 
ignity of an ethical agent, there are superadded two elements which 
are perfectly unique, viz., reason and ethical sentiment. Of all the 
elements of an ethical agent intelligence is the most potent, for belief 
follows closely in its footsteps, and the development of the ethical 
sentiment presupposes its exercise; while, as = the other elements, 
reason is the arbiter. The ethical functions of intelligence are three- 
fold; the first is to ‘discriminate between normal and abnormal desires, 
* and between the competing value of normal desires ;’ the next is ‘to 
‘ determine the fittest means of gratifying these desires ;’ and the third 
* to determine what ought to be the ultimate aim of life.’ In all this, 
reason rightly and conscientiously employed will lead the ethical agent to 
the attainment of all the truth which is necessary for him to know. 
What then is the canon, or rule, or guide, by which the understand- 
ing discharges its functions? This leads to an investigation of the 
ethical criterion. After examining utility, sentiment, &c., and rejecting 
them as ethical criteria, although assigning to them a subsidiary service 
in helping to, and confirming our decision, he proceeds to state the theory 
he adopts. He makes the ethical criterion to consist of two sets of relations, 
the first of which are ‘ the relations between an ethical agent and the ob- 
ject of his desires,’ and the second ‘the relations which exist between 
the agent himself and his actions ;’ better expressed in the words of Sir 
W. Hamilton, who remarks, ‘the Ancients considered an action to be 
‘virtuous which was performed in harmony with the relations necessary 
* and accidental of the agent.’ Mr. Leitch concludes ‘ that the only way 
‘ in which an ethical agent can certainly know what is normal or right in 
‘ action, is by the use of his understanding in examining the nature of 
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‘ himself and the objects of his desires, or by some authorized manifesta- 
‘ tion of the will of God.’ We have thus placed before our readers as 
clear and connected a view as we can, in the space at our disposal, of the 
contents of a volume of 600 pages discussing the most difficult problems 
that can engage the human mind. With the tone of the work and with 
many of its conclusions we heartily sympathize. An earnest, manly, and 
reverential spirit pervades the whole. The author has avoided both the 
barren @ priori idealism and the narrow and one-sided empiricism so 
prevalent at the present time. In all cases he has endeavoured fairly 
and conscientiously to interpret the facts of consciousness, and to rest 
his conclusions upon them. Though dealing with the most difficult 
speculative questions his reasoning is clear and sober, and his criticism 
of his opponents calm and candid. His deep and deserving respect for 
the great masters of Scottish philosophy has not prevented him from 
following an independent course. Having strongly expressed our ap- 
— it is but fair to state what we regard as defects. As a psycho- 
ogist, the author seems too much the anatomist of our spirit-life. He 
sees only the objective side of human thought as crystallized in phe- 
nomena. Like the phenomenalists, he makes us look at ourselves from 
without, instead of leading us into the inner sanctuary, and make us 
look at ourselves from within. He does not sufficiently insist on the 
essential unity of the ego, but leaves us in danger of imagining that the 
phenomena of which we read are the product of different parts of the 
soul, and of erecting the different faculties into distinct entities instead 
of mere modes of self-manifestation. He does not perceive the radical 
difference between the so-called faculties, e.g., between will and desire, 
as expressing essentially different attitudes of the soul. He also deals 
with the freedom of the will from the phenomenal point of view, and 
does not recognize the fact that, as Grote says, we pass from the region 
of the phenomenal into the noumenal. As an ethical treatise, the book 
contains no discussion of the nature and origin of the ideas of right and 
wrong. It does not point out the difference between the existence of these 
ideas in the human subjects and the application of them to ethical objects ; 
nor does it make clear and broad the distinction between the recognition 
of right and the criterion of right. It also leaves undecided whether, in 
its decisions, the intelligence acts intuitively or otherwise. The criterion 
he proposes contains nothing new, and will not be found easier of appli- 
cation than its rivals. All that we have said amounts only to placin 
the book in the category of all human productions. Its great and varie 
excellencies claim for it a careful perusal. 


The Conscience. Lectures on Casuistry delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. By F. D. Maurice, Professor of 
Casuistry and Moral Philosophy. London and Cambridge : 
Macmillan & Co. 


Mr. Maurice is i brilliant and more than a compre- 
hensible in these lectures. the present day, when moral philosophy 
is reduced by some teachers to a branch of physiology. and when so 
many competent and earnest men extol the baldest endaimonism as the 


true solution of the great ethical problem, when the personality of both 
man and God is regarded as an open question, we rejoice to see one of 
the most learned and philosophic minds of our time ppling with the 
difficulties, and pressing into the service of a true and noble e 
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of the nature of right, and the laws and deliverances of ‘ consciousness.’ 
Mr. Maurice makes felicitous use of common experience and daily life, and 
reveals the intensely practical spirit with which he has resolved, not 
merely to elucidate siiisonphdea! mysteries, but to educate the moral 
life, and to raise the moral tone of the University, and of the present 
generation. These lectures are sermons of the most heart-searching 
character, and are the result of the now venerable moralist’s ripest medi- 
tations. They begin with a very interesting vindication of the 
individuality of every man capable of moral ideas, and a fine protest 
ainst all theories of nature or society which would merge the ‘ Ego,’ 
either in the relations of nerve-centres or in the forces of a community. 
The ‘ conscience’ with him is the ‘ consciousness of obligation,’ the power 
or entity which says or feels ‘I ought’ or ‘I ought not.’ He dis- 
misses in his peculiar style all the discussion as to whether it is a 
distinct faculty, or simply the direction to the question of right and 
wrong of other mental faculties. He is content with the fact that every 
man, woman, and child who is self-conscious at all, is conscious of the 
sense of duty, and feels and acts incessantly under the instigation of the 
‘I ought’ or ‘ought not.’ With consummate ability he criticises the 
views of Mr. Bentham and Mr. Bain, and brings fact and fiction, poetry 
and history, to demolish the hypotheses that pleasure and pain, or 
that the prudential motives dictated by society, will ever account for the 
sense of obligation or explain the eternal distinction between right and 
wrong. With his idiosyncratic way of charging his own ideas down the 
throats of his adversaries, and finding his own views in the heart of 
hearts of those who repudiate them, he says to Mr. Bentham: ‘You 
* tell me that I must yield to these motives (of —— and pain); that 
* when I use the word ‘ought’ I only mean, if I mean anything, that I 
* do what re Bre me. I say I mean something when I use the word 
* ought, and that I never did mean that; I say no one has meant that 
‘ by the word; no one less than Mr. Bentham (!) The word signified to 
* him what it signifies to me, what it signifies to every one—precisely the 
‘ reverse of this; it is a self-assertion, a denial of the claim of eternal 
* powers to rule me.’ He brings Mr. Bain’s analysis of the conscience 
and its supposed relation to the community, to the test of facts; and, 
after quoting Sir F. Doyle’s exquisite description of the wreck of the 
Birkenhead, adds: ‘I need not tell you that these soldiers as little 
* dreamed of doing a great or meritorious act as of escaping punishment. 
‘ They simply did what they ought todo. Their business was to go to 
‘ the bottom, and they went.’ The lecture on cases of conscience is an 
application to his main thesis of similar tests, and reveals at every turn 
his exquisite humour and the impossibility under which he labours of 
ever confounding a man with his system, or believing that individuals 
are so bad or so far from truth as they seem to be. There is always 
some huge droll reason for gratitude to be found by him in all the 
vagaries and useless labours of those who have ‘ warned’ him against the 
little follies. There is much stimulating suggestion in the lecture on 
‘ Liberty of Conscience,’ which in its true and - are meaning he inverts 
into ‘conscience of liberty;’ and Butler’s phrase of ‘supremacy of 
conscience,’ is also inverted into ‘ consciousness of supremacy,’ and then 
shown to express what Butler was dimly driving at. In his lecture on 
the ‘Education of the Conscience,’ i.e., of the ‘I ought’ in each man, 
he approaches the nodus of the whole difficulty; and while frankly 
allowing that the ‘I’ is exposed to great delusions, corrupting influences, 
and degradation, he endeavours to find in the sesseiad experiences of 
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Socrates, Epictetus, M. Aurelius Antoninus, the ample confession of the 

resence within them of the Divine Guide, the eternal Light, the one 
fring and true God. The ‘daimon’ of Socrates is not his conscience. 
‘ He was conscious of one superior to himself, who was superintending 
‘him... . if Socrates had been without a conscience he would never 
‘ have recognised a Divine Guide.’ Not in ‘ utility,’ or ‘ pleasure,’ or the 
‘ will of society,’ or the ‘happiness of the greatest number’ does Mr. 
Maurice see the true education or valid ground of the sense of ‘ I ought ;’ 
but in the notion that he has been urging upon us now for some five and 
twenty years, and which he finds alike in the great Stoics and great 
Alexandrines, in Luther and 4 Kempis, in David and St. Paul, in butler 
and Whewell, viz., the constant presence with each man of the Divine 
Teacher and Lord, ‘the true light which lighteneth every man coming 
‘ into the world.’ We must not here enter on any discussion of this 
theory. Mr. Maurice himself reserves the full discussion to the lectures 
on moral theology. We heartily wish him strength to pursue his vast 
scheme to its conclusion, and are satisfied that he has indicated to the 
disciples of Bentham the direction in which breakers lie, which will 
sooner or later shiver theiz whole theory to splinters. 


De Baconis, Baronis de Verulamio, philosophia. Dissertatio 
inauguralis quam, &c. Ava. Dorner. Berolini: Schade. 
Lond.: Asher et Co, 1868. 


An inaugural dissertation by the son of Professor Dorner, of Berlin, 
on the 4 of the philosophy of Bacon, evincing a careful study of the 
works of Bacon, and considerable power of philosophical analysis. It 
consists of four chapters, headed :—Introductio ; De Systemate Baconis ; 
De tempore Baconis; De ratione, que intercedit inter Baconem et 
posteros. It would not be a bad exercise for a collegiate class to read 
this little treatise carefully, for both the linguistic and the philosophic 
advantage to be derived from it. 


Prayers in the Congregation. By Henry Warp Beecuer, D.D. 
London : Strahan & Co. 


The tendency of any strongly-marked individuality in a minister who 
conducts extemporaneous prayer is greatly to disable congregational 
worship. Consciously or unconsciously, there is a striving after felicities 
of thought or of expression which seriously affects the undisturbed, 
spontaneous flow of devotional feeling. Forms of prayer have evils of 
their own, perhaps evils greater still, but they are of another kind. The 
prayers of men like Dr. Beecher, and others we could name, are too 
exciting intellectually ; they too often challenge admiration or inquiry; 
we listen as to preaching, rather than pray; and this just in proportion 
to the intellectual vigour and individuality of the minister. hat Dr. 
Beecher’s prayers are to hear we know not, but this is the feeling which 
their perusal excites. They are rich with beautiful and striking things, 
but we are arrested by a beauty, when we would be expressing a feeling. 
About their devoutness and earnestness of personal feeling there can be 
no doubt, and probably custom and greater familiarity with American 
modes would cure the tendency to criticise and admire. This volume 
consists of congregational prayers, taken down, we presume, by a steno- 
grapher. Their perusal will be more suggestive to ministers than edifying 
to those who calanaily use books of devotion. 
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Rites and Customs of the Greco-Russian Church. By H. C. 
Romanorr. With a Preface by the Author of the ‘ Heir 
of Redclyffe.’ London: Rivingtons. 


This is an instructive and interesting book, not without a certain pointed 
apropos to one of the most prominent, though far from important, religious 
oe of the day,—the relation of Rites and a Ritual system to the 

evelopment of practical godliness. We simply indicate this bearing of 
the book, and leave the reader to draw his own inferences from it, accord- 
ing to his prepossessions. The fertile authoress of the remarkable series 
of ‘Church’ novels, of which the ‘ Heir of Redclyffe’ was the first, acts as 
chamberlain to Madame Romanoff at the court of English literary criticism. 
The narrative of the refined and intelligent authoress would have been its 
own recommendation to those who had chanced to divine that the book 
was really worth reading. But the sponsorship of a writer so able and so 
well known as Miss Yonge has secured it an entrance into a far wider circle 
of readers. The motif of this joint publication may be seen in the following 
extract from the Preface :—‘In the memory of many of us, the Greek 
‘ Church was almost ignored. There were numerous persons who divided 
‘ Christendom into Protestants and Roman Catholics, and supposed all 
‘the former to have the truth, all the latter to be in error ; and if the 
‘ existence of Eastern Christians was pressed on them, would have classed 
‘them as amore ignorant and debased species of Roman Catholics. 
‘ Clearer knowledge has, however, dawned on us. We have become ac- 
‘ customed to regard foreign communions with more discrimination and 
‘more candour. The prayers for unity, which haye so long been re- 
‘ peated with the most vague and undefined sense of what was therein 
‘ asked, seem at last to be so answered that there is a certain heaving 
‘and moving in the dissevered fragments, almost a yearning to be one 
‘ again, and even a few absolute efforts which, though as yet uncertain 
‘and spasmodic, may yet, under God’s grace, lead to something more 
‘definite and authoritative. .... We cannot help hoping that these 
‘ descriptions may be found of value to those who are not capable of 
‘ studying the fundamental doctrines of the Greek Church, and that even 
‘ those scholars who can examine into her documents may be glad to have 
‘ this opportunity of seeing what is her external work, and her influence 
‘ among the people.’ 

Whatever may be thought of the soundness of the sanguine prognostic 
in the former part of this passage, there can be no question of the use- 
fulness and attractiveness of these descriptions to all who like to know 
somewhat of the religious practice of their fellow-Christians. Nor can 
any one who observes the signs of our times with the most casual glance 
deny the ‘heaving and moving’ of the churches, the ‘ dissevered frag- 
ments’ of the broken body of Christ. Here, too, this glimpse of Russia 
is not without significance. The book bears witness throughout, and 
particularly in the interesting story of Romdn the Reader, and his mis- 
givings about his vocation for the priesthood, and his doubts of the pre- 
sent system of his church, and the discussion thereupon with his fellow- 
students—to the fact that holy Russia has no exemption from the 
general movement of ideas which is shaking Christendom and Europe; 
and even, as it seems, that hitherto impassive and imperturbable ‘ East,’ 
with which the Muscovite Empire has so many affinities, and of which 
the Greek Church is the natural offspring and representative within the 
fold of Christ. It is really moving to meet with the same struggles, 
(plainly, however cxnhiiilly indicated), rending the heart of a young 
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Russian, son of a priest, and destined from his cradle to the office of a 
priest, who knows that his mercenary bourgeoise mother, and his single 
and afflicted sister, depend on his accepting the succession to the aged 
‘Pope,’ his father—which have tormented, and are tormenting, many 
sons of the prophets, both in Protestant and Catholic countries. The 
night of ignorant acquiescence and obstinate tenacity, that is of moral 
death, is over: the day of free and full and fearless quest of light, that is 
of moral life, has dawned in the Russian as well as in the other Churches. 

Nor are the other tales less full of interest; forin the ‘ Ritual’ facts are 
strung on a thread of family history, and have the effect of religious 
novelettes. One wonders how a system works in which ‘ the Government 
‘proves its solicitude for its servants by rendering yearly confession 
‘ almost obligatory, and an officer who neglects it for more than one year is 
‘ fined by a certain deduction from his pay. Soldiers and sailors, government 
‘ workmen, and the pupils of public schools and academies for all ranks of 
‘society, are sent or brought to confession and communion regularly 
‘every year!’ (Page 130.) But one can forgive something to a discipline 
which has the effect of making this prayer—which is part of the needful 
preparation for confession—compulsory in camps, and barracks, and 
ships, and dockyards, and public offices, and schools :-— 

*O Lord and Sovereign of my life, take from me the spirit of idleness, 
‘ despair, love of power, and unprofitable speaking. 

a But grant to thy servant the spirit of purity, meekness, patience, and 
‘ charity. 

‘ Yes, O Lord, grant that I may see my own sins, and not judge my 
brother. 

‘ For Thou art blessed for ever and ever.’ 

For the graphic and fascinating anecdotes in illustration, of ordination, 
with its revelations of a system of clerical caste, continued quite as much 
by marriage, as by the laying on of hands; of marriage—with its pictures 
of Russian courtship and domestic life; of unction, funerals, and requiem 
—with its pathetic scenes of sorrow; of the story of the 4th of April, and 
the tempest of passionate loyalty and national fanaticism raised by the 
deliverance of the Czar; of the strangely intolerant rite of recantation 
required of an adult convert to the Greek confession, which is described 
in connection with the Princess Dagmar, the Lutheran bride of the 
Russian heir-apparent, for whom it was used; and of the singular laws 
and ceremonies which govern and ratify the not uncommon practice of 
‘ adoption’ of other people’s children by the childless, among this simple, 
affectionate, and apparently childlike race, we can only heartily recom- 
mend our readers to have recourse to the book itself. 


Conversations on Church Establishments. By the Rev. Joun 


Gururiz, M.A., Glasgow. Second Edition. London: 
Arthur Miall. 


An argument in dialogue is a very severe test of the fairness and com- 
petence of a polemic. Either consciously or unconsciously he is almost 
sure to withhold something in substance or in degree that might be urged 
by an opponent. It is not difficult to answer arguments that we ourselves 
construct. We think that both in fact and argument the case of Establish- 
ments is utterly hopeless. Scripture, philosophy, and experience are all 
adverse to them ; and yet we think more might be adduced on their behalf 
than Mr. Guthrie concedes. If such an argument is to be conducted in 
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dialogue, one side of it at least should be written by a thorough-going 
believer in Establishments. 

Mr. Guthrie has, perhaps, done his work as fairly as it could be done. 
He has written for young people, and has had no difficult task in adducing 
most conclusive reasons against every form of Church Establishments. 
They are doomed, and in these kingdoms, at least, are not likely to survive 
the present generation. A great deal of useful information, statistical 
and of other kinds, is incidentally given. We should, however, if 
examining such a question for ourselves, never think of reading a 
dialogue constructed by the advocate of either side. 


The Model Church. An Ancient Study for Modern Times. Se- 


cond Edition. By the Rev. L. B. Brown, Hull. London: 
Thomas C. Jack. 


Mr. Brown very rightly pushes aside all subsequent and intermediate 
authorities, and appeals to the New Testament alone for the character 
and validity of Church principles. He is only in accord with Archbishop 
Whately and many others, when he affirms that Apostolic Churches were 
strictly Congregational, as distinguished from Episcopalian or Presby- 
terian. This he demonstrates by abundant Scriptural evidence, the force 
of which is so overwhelming, that most of those who would justify other 
forms of ecclesiastical constructions are fain to have recourse to some 
principle of development or ge which may justify a departure 
from simple Scriptural precedent. r. Brown is occasionally a little 
magniloquent in style; for instance: ‘ This first century is everything ; 
‘ the key of ecclesiastical history ; the Titanic force that was to anvil the 
‘ character and shape the destiny of all future generations ;’ but he is 
fair in statement, and his little book may be commended as an excellent 


summary of the New Testament principles upon which modern Congre- 
gational Churches rest. 


London and Calcutta compared in their Heathenism, their Privileges, 
and their Prospects. By JoserpH Muttens, D.D., Foreign 


Secretary to the London Missionary Society. London: 
James Nisbet and Co. 


This very striking and suggestive work from the pen of the Foreign 
Secretary of the London Missionary Society owes its existence to the 
rash and random utterance of the Bishop of Oxford, ‘that it would have 
‘been a blessed thing for thousands of people in England to have been 
‘born in Calcutta, for there they would have had some chance of being 
‘brought within the means of grace, whereas in England they were 
‘neglected.’ Bishop Wilberforce hardly meant all this in sober earnest. He 
was perfectly familiar with all the facts on which Dr. Mullens has insisted 
with so much impression and cogency ; but it was one of those dangerous 
speeches which have wings and fly abroad into the numerous haunts of 
self-indulgence, scepticism, and religious Jaisser faire, and our author bas 
done well to take up the transparent exaggeration, and prove its utter 
baselessness, and even pernicious tendency. A careful review of the 
agency employed in London on the side of God and goodness, is contrasted 
with a summation of all the work of the Missionary Societies in some 
of the metropolitan cities of heathenism; and grim and terrible the 
contrast is. Feeble and inadequate—compared with the work that has 
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yet to be accomplished—are the missionary efforts of all Christendom ; 
while the vast multiplication of the means of usefulness, as well as of 
channels of beneficence at home, has ey outgrown in amount the 
organization, zeal, and contributions of the whole Church to Missionary 
objects. The pages of Dr. Mullens’ work bristle with statistics, but they 


are written in an animated and impressive style, and deserve very serious 
consideration. 


Essays on Educational Reformers. By Rosert Hesert Quick. 
Longmans & Co. 


If the abundant talk about education now so prevalent in England 
should ever resolve itself into wise and well-considered action, such books 
as Mr. Quick’s will be as eagerly sought after as they are now generally 
slighted. The time will surely come when teachers will be really 
anxious to receive instruction from the experience of others, and when, 
moreover, they will be absolutely required to obtain such instruction as 
a passport to their entrance into the profession. To such persons Mr. 
Quick’s essays will prove a most valuable auxiliary. The weighty senti- 
ment of Dr. Arnold, with which he begins his preface, supplies the key- 
note to the spirit which pervades the book. ‘ J¢ is clear that in whatever 
it is our duty to act, those matters it is our duty to study.’ The full signi- 
ficance of this maxim is, no doubt, recognised both in the theory and 
practice of many teachers amongst us, whose eminent success in this pro- 
fession attests the recognition; but of the great mass of persons, bota 
male and female, engaged in instruction in England, nothing of the kind 
can be said. We make this assertion confidently, without, however, 
designing to impeach the good faith—the honest intention to do as well 
as they can—of the immense number of schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses whom no special qualifications of any kind, not even interest in 
their work, but mere accident, has made instructors and trainers of the 
young. Incapacity for any other respectable profession, reduced cir- 
cumstances, a business faculty, which its possessor thinks likely to yield 
a good return in the trade of school-keeping, an amiable interest in 
the society of children—such are the pleas generally urged by these 
persons themselves, or by their friends for them, as the warrant for their 
undertaking the grave and momentous responsibilities of educating the 
men and women of the next generation. Without, however, discussing 
the question what ought to be done to amend such a state of things, the 
author of the book before us endeavours earnestly to impress upon 
teachers de facto the duty of studying those matters in relation to which 
they are called upon to act. The need for such advice is abundantly 
attested by the fact, which cannot be disputed, that there are thousands, 
perhaps tens of thousands of teachers in England who know nothing 
whatever of the lives and labours of the great teachers who have pre- 
ceded them, nothing whatever of the most approved modern methods of 
instruction, nothing whatever of the very principles on which théir own 
practice is founded, but whose entire knowledge of the art of teaching con- 
sists in a cold and colourless reminiscence of the routine through which 
they passed themselves, and through which—most conscientiously, no 
doubt, but often most disastrously—they are dragging their pupils. For 
such teachers, Juvencius, Ascham, Ratich, Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, 


Basedow, Pestalozzi, Jacotot, Arnold, and a host of others, have lived and 
written invain. Mr. Quick aptly quotes De Quincey’s declaration that ‘ a 
‘man who takes up any pursuit without knowing what advances others 
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‘have made in it, works at a great disadvantage. He does not apply his 
‘ strength in the right direction, he troubles himself about small matters, 
‘and neglects great; he falls into errors that have long since been 
‘exploded.’ The author, therefore, ‘ventures to think that practical 
‘ men in education, as in most other things, may derive benefit from the 
‘ knowledge of what has already been said and done by the leading men 
‘ engaged in it, both past and present.’ It will be gathered from what 
we have already said, that the object of this valuable little book is to 
interest teachers and others in the spirit—without, however, omitting 
the details—of the reforms introduced into education from time to time, 
by the men whose names we have already quoted, and by others whom 
the author incidentally notices. Teachers who know only their own 
methods will be surprised in reading this book to find how much they 
have to learn—a conviction which cannot fail to act beneficially both on 
themselves and their pupils. Some of the information afforded, especially 
that respecting Ratich, Comenius, Basedow, and Jacotot, will probably 
be new even to those who have a general knowledge of the history of 
education. The book is written in a remarkably fluent style; its spirit 
is characterised by good sense, knowledge of the subject, experience, and 
an earnest purpose. These features are equally manifested in the 
author’s very clear and full exposition of the systems of others, and in 
the two special essays containing his own modest but very important 
‘thoughts and suggestions.’ We may add, that the authorities cited are 
the newest and best—of course they are mostly German. May we be 
pardoned for referring to the names—scarcely ever heard in England— 
of Raumer and Schmidt, each with his four volumes of Geschichte der 
Padagogik ; of Hergang, with his two volumes of Pédagogische Real- 
Encyclopédie ; of Schmid’s still unfinished Encyclopddie des Erzichungs- 
und Unterrichtswesens—‘a vast source,’ as Mr. Quick says, ‘ of informa- 
‘tion on everything connected with education.’ Such are the works 
that find asale in Germany. What would be their fate if published in 
England? Why are almost all educational works published at a loss 
here? What counterparts have we to the Schmids, and Schmidts, and 
Raumers, and Hergangs, and Fritzes, and Wieses of Germany? We 
willingly shirk, just now, the shame involved in answering such ques- 
tions, and conclude by expressing an earnest hope that Mr. Quick’s 
sensible, interesting, and ably-written little volume will be, as it deserves, 
widely read, and proportionately appreciated. 


The Imperial Gazetteer of England and Wales. By Joun Marcus 
Wuson. Vol. 5. <A. Fullarton & Co. 


Messrs. Fullarton have completed their Gazetteer to the word 
“ Sheffield.” We cannot speak too highly of the patient care with which 
its various information has been pace f The principal articles supply 
succinct histories and guide-books to the places of which they treat. So 
far from being a dry dictionary, its details and descriptions furnish much 
to interest the general reader. Statistics of population are given for 
both the census of 1851 and that of 1861. Although the present places 
of public worship are enumerated, the statistics of religidus provision are 
necessarily those of 1851, inasmuch as no subsequent religious census has 
been taken. It would, perhaps, surprise many to look through these 
items comparatively ; they would see how uniformly in large towns the 
provision for public worship made by Nonconformists is in excess of that 
made by the Established Church,—often very largely so. Take, for 
instance, the towns and districts under the letter N in the present 
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volume, which have a population of above 10,000. Taking these in 
sequence, we have the following result :— 


EPIscoPa.. NoncoNFORMITY. 

Churches. Sittings. Churches. Sittings. 

Nantwich . J ‘ é - 32 11,756 108 13,958 
Narberth . ‘ . 41 7,204 49 11,693 
Neath ‘ 2 6,109 75 22,176 
Newark . 4 10,419 53 10,149 
Newbury . ‘ 2 2,843 34, 6,612 
Newcastle-in-Emlyn 3 : . 22 4,042 55 12,322 
Neweastle-under-Lyme . S 5,631 22 5,065 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne « « 10488 42 19,016 
Newent « 2,799 15 2,133 
Newington « 6,878 18 8,521 
Newport, Monmouth ‘ . . 36 5,860 75 18,776 
Northampton . 23 10,047 33 9,686 
Northwich. ‘ 9,998 61 8,921 
Norwich . Al 15,551 39 13,283 
Total 365 118,207 708 182,216 


And the same proportions, since largely altered in favour of free churches, 
will be found in all the large towns of the kingdom—a fact that ought to 
be suggestive to those who so conclusively contend for the maintenance 
of the Establishment and its exclusive privileges. Assuredly it is a 
fact which, notwithstanding the Bishop of Oxford’s desperate attempt to 
discredit it, has been working various convictions since Mr. Horace Mann 
revealed it, and which is destined ere long to produce momentous practical 
changes ; and yet good pious clergymen propose little modifications of 


their Church and its liturgy, as reasons why the free churches should 
seek shelter in its bosom ! 


A Supplement to the Imperial Gazetteer: a general Dictionary 
of Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, and Descrip- 
tive. Edited by W. G. Brack, Ph.D., F.R.GS. 
London and Edinburgh: Blackie & Son. 1868. 


Since the completion of this noble Encyclopedia of geographical know- 
ledge, English enterprise, and missionary zeal, and philanthropic expedi- 
tions have greatly increased the stores of information. Livingstone, 
Barth, Vogel, Burton, Speke, Baker, and others, have thrown floods of 
light over unexplored Africa. Great lakes and rivers now diversify the 
huge blank of our older maps. Expeditions to China, commercial rela- 
tions with Japan, the search for Sir John Franklin in the Arctic seas, the 
American war, the Abyssinian war, the Atlantic telegraph, the re- 
searches of Sir J. Ferguson in oriental architecture, and the zeal of our 
missionaries and travellers in China, Madagascar, and the South seas, 
have been constantly throwing new interest over the map of the world. 
The accomplished editor of the ‘Imperial Gazetteer’ and his collabo- 
rateurs—Messrs. Finlay, Beverige, Hughes, and others—have taken 
advantage of these accessions to our knowledge, and have most success- 
fully condensed much of this information. Every page bears witness 
to painstaking exertion and wise discrimination. Valuable and extensive 
tables are given, which present a comparison of the censuses of 1851 
and 1861 for all the principal towns and villages in Great Britain and 
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